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THE  NEW  LOWER  SCHOOL 


je  JSeto  J9orb  institute  for  tfje  Cbucation 

of  tfje  Plinb 

FOUNDED  1831  Opened  1832 

PELHAM  PARKWAY  AT  Wl  LLI  AM  SB  R I DG  E  ROAD 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


CALENDAR.  1931-32 


September  21  - 

November  26-29  - 
December  18  - 

January  4,  1932  - 
January  25-29  - 
March  15  - 
March  18 

March  29  -----  - 

June  17  - 

June  20-24  -  -  -  -  - 


-  Fall  session  opens. 
Thanksgiving  vacation. 

-  Christmas  holidays  begin. 
School  work  resumed. 

-  Regents’  examinations. 
Anniversary  exercises. 

-  Easter  vacation  begins. 
School  work  resumed. 

-  Class  work  ended. 
Regents’  examinations. 


July  11 -August  19  - 

September  19  - 
November  23-27  - 
December  16  - 


-  Summer  session. 

Fall  session  opens. 

-  Thanksgiving  vacation. 
Christmas  holidays  begin. 
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fEfje  Jgeto  ©orfe  institute  for  tfje  education 

of  tfje  Pltnb 


FOUNDED  1831  OPENED  1832 

PELHAM  PARKWAY  AT  Wl  LLI  AM  SB  R I DGE  ROAD 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  provide  the  best  known 
facilities  for  blind  children  to  secure  an  education  adapted  to  their 
needs.  Children  who  are  totally  blind  or  have  vision  so  defective 
as  to  render  an  education  by  ordinary  methods  impracticable  and 
who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction  by  the  methods  pursued 
in  the  Institute  may  be  received  upon  application  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  by  their  legal  guardians. 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  residence.  From  New  York  they 
may  enter  regularly  as  State  pupils  from  the  Greater  City  and  the 
counties  of  Westchester,  Putnam,  Rockland,  Suffolk  and  Nassau, 
being  appointed  by  the  State  Education  Department;  from  New 
Jersey,  upon  application  in  proper  form  to  the  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  and  from  other  localities  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Principal,  The  New  York  Institute 

for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

999  Pelham  Parkway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
1931 

WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE. 


L1NZEE  BLAGDEN 

.  Since 

1910 

CARL  A.  De  GERSDORFF 

a 

1910 

PAUL  TUCKERMAN  . 

<  ( 

1912 

EDWARD  J.  HANCY 

( i 

1912 

♦WILLIAM  TURNBULL 

( < 

1913 

J.  LAWRENCE  ASPINWALL  . 

( ( 

1913 

J.  ARCHIBALD  MURRAY 

i  ( 

1914 

ROBERT  L.  HARRISON 

<  ( 

1916 

GEORGE  N.  MILLER,  M.D. 

i  i 

1920 

JAMES  LLOYD  DERBY 

( i 

1922 

DUNCAN  G.  HARRIS 

*  < 

1922 

HOWLAND  S.  DAVIS 

t  < 

1923 

ALFRED  E.  SCHERMERHORN 

*  < 

1923 

ERNEST  FAHNESTOCK,  M.D. 

<  ( 

1924 

FREDERIC  P.  MOORE 

(  6 

1925 

EDWIN  GOULD 

4  1 

1925 

AUGUSTINE  J.  SMITH 

<  4 

1927 

ARNOLD  WHITRIDGE  . 

4  l 

1928 

THOMAS  LUDLOW  CLARKE  . 

4  ( 

1929 

JUNIUS  A.  RICHARDS  . 

Since  November  19, 

1930 

*Died  July  13,  1931. 
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ONE  CORNER  OF  THE  FIRST  GRADE  ROOM 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 


LINZEE  BLAGDEN  . President 

J.  ARCHIBALD  MURRAY  .  .  .  Vice-President 

JUNIUS  A.  RICHARDS  .  .  .  Recording  Secretary 

HOWLAND  S.  DAVIS . Treasurer 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Augustine  J.  Smith,  Chairman 

J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall  Frederic  P.  Moore,  Secretary 

Howland  S.  Davis  Linzee  Blagden  (ex-officio) 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Howland  S.  Davis,  Chairman  (ex-officio) 

Paul  Tuckerman  Edward  J.  Hancy 

Linzee  Blagden  J.  Archibald  Murray 

(  ex-officio  )  (  ex-officio  ) 
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ORGANIZATION 

(School  Year  1931-32) 


Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
N.  E.  Lancaster,  M.D. 
Bernard  Samuels,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Alta  L.  Rausch  . 


.  Principal 
.  A  ttending  Physician 
Attending  Ophthalmologist 
.  Secretary  to  the  Principal 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


Mary  B.  Schoon maker 
Florence  L.  Phelan 
Loretta  Butler 
Etta  D.  Lewis 
Russell  Pope 


Marion  Miller 
Josephine  A.  Moody 
Ellen  N.  Wright 
Ina  McMurray 
Seth  W.  Hoard 


H.  W.  Wright,  Assistant  to  the  Principal 
Henrietta  A.  Grosback,  Librarian  and  Teacher 

of  Typewriting 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 


Bassett  W.  Hough,  Director 
Gertrude  L.  Martin  Emilie  Hahn 

Theodore  A.  Taferner  Arthur  H.  Richmond 

Elizabeth  Thode 


TUNING 

Robert  J.  Harvey 


EDWIN  GOULD  PRINTERY 

George  H.  Bair 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  HOME  SCIENCE 


Angie  D.  Kelly 
Julia  E.  Myers 


Maud  W.  Barrett 


Maud  W.  Barrett 
William  H.  Waring 


Earl  Quay 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Clyde  L.  Downs 


Helen  Ziegel 


HOUSEHOLD 

Vesta  D.  Logan,  Matron  Adelaide  M.  Gould,  Asst.  Matron 
Nina  E.  Cummings,  Matron  Lower  School 

HOUSEMOTHERS  FOR  BOYS 

Kate  Hausmann  Mary  Vaughan 

Samuel  Wood  House  John  D.  Russ  House 

Grace  Jamieson  Martha  Russell 

James  Boorman  House  Samuel  Akerly  House 

Nina  E.  Cummings,  Lower  School 

HOUSEMOTHERS  FOR  GIRLS 

Grace  0.  Hays  Mary  H.  O’Brien 

Fanny  J.  Crosby  House  Anson  G.  Phelps  House 

C.  Louise  Hill,  Lower  School 
Alice  G.  Stoneham — Relief  Housemother 
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MANAGERS 


OF 

®( je  Jleto  l>orb  institute  for  tfjc  education 

of  tfjc  iUtnb 

IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER 


From  the  Time  of  Its  Incorporation,  1831,  with  Their  Terms  of  Service. 


Akerly,  Samuel,  M.D . 1831-1845 

Averill,  Herman . 1831-1832 

Bolton,  Curtis . 1831-1835 

Donaldson,  James . 1831-1832 

Bogert,  Henry  K . 1831-1832 

Remsen,  Henry . 1831-1832 

Stuyvesant,  John  R . 1831-1840 

Price,  Thompson . 1831-1840 

Ketchum,  Morris . 1831-1837 

Miller,  Sylvanus . 1831-1832 

Crosby,  William  B . 1831-1833 

Lee,  Gideon . 1831-1836 

Ketchum,  Hiram . 1831-1838 

Wood,  Samuel . 1831-1836 

Jenkins,  Thomas  W . 1831-1836 

Thomas,  Henry . 1831-1834 

Nevins,  Rufus  L . 1831-1832 

Beers,  Joseph  D . 1831-1832 

Mott,  Samuel  F . 1831 

Patterson,  Matthew  C. ...  1831-1833 

Russ,  John  D.,  M.D .  1833-1834 

Dwight,  Theodore . 1833-1837 

Brown,  Silas .  1833-1859 

Stagg,  John  P . 1833 

Spring,  George . 1833-1835 

Walker,  John  W . 1833-1839 

Miller,  Franklin . 1833-1835 

Steel,  Jonathan  D . 1833 

Allen,  Moses . 1833-1834 

Lyons,  Stephen . 1834-1836 

Dissosway,  Gabriel  P .  1834-1836 

Phelps,  Anson  G . 1834-1855 

Crosby,  William  H . 1835 

Hoyt,  Charles . 1835-1839 

Oakley,  Charles . 1835 

Titus,  Peter  S .  1835-1836 


5 1835-1839 
| 1841-1862 


Trulock,  Joseph . 

. .1836-1840 

Mandeville,  William.... 

. .1836-1837 

Chandler,  Adoniram. .  . 

..1836 

Cushman,  D.  Alonzo... 

.  .1837-1843 

Blakeman,  Wm.  N.,  M.D. 

f 1837-1839 
j  1841 

. .1837-1859 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D . 

Hart,  loseph  C . 

. . 1837-1840 

Holmes,  Curtis . 

. . 1837-1838 

Roome,  Edward . 

.1837-1845 

Seton,  Samuel  W . 

. . 1837 

Gracie,  Robert . 

. .1838-1861 

Demilt,  Samuel . 

. .1838 

Hart,  James  H . 

. .1839 

Murray,  Robert  J . 

Schermerhorn,  Peter 

.1839-1858 

Augustus  . 

. . 1839-1845 

Tallmadge,  Henry  F... 

. .1839-1841 

Thompson,  Martin  E.  . 

. . 1839 

Moore,  Clement  C . 

..1840-1850 

Olyphant,  D.  W.  C . 

. .1840 

Averill,  Augustine . 

. . 1840 

Beers,  Cyrenius . 

.1841-1853 

Suydam,  Lambert . 

. . 1841-1842 

Holmes,  Silas . 

. .1841-1842 

Case,  Robert  L . 

. .1841-1861 

Crosby,  John  P . 

. .1841-1859 

Collins,  Stacey  B . 

. .1841 

Schermerhorn,  E.  H.... 

. .1841-1842 

Marsh,  James . 

. . 1842-1852 

Murray,  Hamilton . 

..1842-1847 

Walsh,  A.  R . 

. . 1842-1850 

Wood,  John . 

. . 1842-1850 

Jones,  Edward . 

. . 1843-1850 

Whittemore,  William  T 

. . 1843-1845 

Smith,  Floyd . 

,.1844-1848 

Dean,  Nicholas . 

. 1844-1848 

Jones,  William  P . 

. 1846-1849 
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Thurston,  William  R . 1846-1851 

Sheldon,  Henry . 1846-1854 

King,  John  A . 1848-1854 

Schell,  Augustus . 1849-1883 

Day,  Mahlon . 1849-1854 

A,  ^  c  (1850-1859 

( 1865 

Adams,  John  G . 1851-1858 

Ogden,  Gouverneur  M ...  1851-1857 

Cobb,  James  N . 1851-1858 

Beadle,  Edward  L . 1851-1862 

Wood,  Edward . 1852-1861 

Ogden,  John  D„  M.D .  1853-1855 

Craven,  Alfred  W . 1854-1861 

Olyphant,  G.  T .  1855-1857 

Abbatt,  William  M .  1855-1857 

Noyes,  William  Curtis. ..  1855-1859 

Dumont,  William . 1856-1862 

Warren,  James . 1856-1859 

Cammann,  Geo.  P.,  M.D..1858 
Rutherford,  Lewis  M ....  1858-1861 
Van  Rensselaer,  Henry ...  1858-1860 

Hone,  Robert  S . 1859-1891 

Tomes,  Francis . 1859-1860 

Norton,  Charles  B . 1859-1861 

Church,  William  H.,  M.D .  1859-1864 

Hutchins,  Waldo . 1860-1867 

Tuckerman,  Charles  K. . .  1860-1867 
Kennedy,  James  Lenox. ..  1860-1864 

Travers,  William  R . 1860 

Tompkins,  Daniel  H . 1860-1874 

Aspinwall,  J.  Lloyd . 1860-1861 

Suydam,  D.  Lydig . 1861-1884 

Daly,  Charles  P . 1861 

Hosack,  Nathaniel  P . 1862-1876 

Grafton,  Joseph . 1862-1872 

Myers,  T.  Bailey . 1862-1887 

Edgar,  Newbold . (!^-1864 

1 1868 

Donnelly,  Edward  C . 1862-1864 

Lord,  James  Cooper . 1862-1864 

Schermerhorn,  Alfred... 

( 1867-1868 

Brown,  John  Crosby . 1862-1864 

Van  Rensselaer,  Alex...  jjg^y  jgyy 

Irving,  John  Treat . 1863-1896 

Potter,  Clarkson  N . 1863-1866 


McLean,  James  M . 1863-1890 

Clift,  Smith . 1865-1893 

Hoffman,  Charles  B . 1865-1868 

Emmet,  Thos.  Addis,  M.D.  1865-1866 
Whitewright,  William. . . .  1866-1898 
Schermerhorn,  Wm.  C. ...  1866-1901 

De  Rahm,  Charles . 1866-1890 

Hilton,  Henry . 1866 

Burrill,  John  E . 1866-1867 

Stout,  Francis  A . 1867-1892 

Butterfield,  Daniel . 1868 

Hoffman,  William  B . 1868-1879 

Gerard,  James  W . 1869-1873 

Rhoades,  J.  Harsen . 1869-1872 

Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs... .  1870-1910 

Marie,  Peter . 1870-1903 

Rhinelander,  Frederick  W.  1874-1904 

Sheldon,  Frederick . 1874-1906 

Robbins,  Chandler . 1875-1904 

Strong,  Charles  E . 1875-1887 

Schuyler,  Philip . 1878-1898 

Prime,  Temple . 1878-1887 

Kane,  John  I . 1881-1913 

King,  Edward  . 1884-1893 

Schell,  Edward . 1885-1893 

Bronson,  Frederick . 1888-1900 

Kingsland,  Ambrose  C.  . . .  18S9-1890 

Robbins,  George  A . 1889-1895 

Kissel,  Gustav  E . 1891-1911 

Bowers,  John  M . 1891-1906 

Peabody,  George  L.,  M.D .  1891-1912 

Marshall,  Charles  II . 1892-1912 

Smith,  Gouverneur  M., 

M.D . 1893-1898 

Davis,  Howland . 1894-1921 

Duer,  William  A . 1894-1905 

Hamilton,  William  G. . . .  1894-1905 
Appleton,  William  W. . . .  1896-1924 

Tappen,  Frederick  D . 1897-1901 

Armstrong,  D.  Maitland. .  1898-191 1 
Wheelock,  Geo.  G„  M.D. .  1898-1907 

Fairchild,  Charles  S . 1898-1906 

Soley,  James  Russell . 1900-1911 

Winthrop,  Egerton  L.,  Jr.  1901-1911 
Wickersham,  George  W.  .  1902-1909 
Foster,  Frederic  DePeyster.  1903-1923 
Rhinelander,  Thomas  N . .  1 905—1928 
Mcllvaine,  Tompkins . 1905-191 1 
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Godkin,  Lawrence  . 1905-1909 

Derby,  Richard  H.,  M.D. .  1906-1907 

Borland,  J.  Nelson . 1907-1929 

Montant,  August  P . 1907-1909 

Rhoades,  J.  Harsen . 1907-1922 

Tucker,  Samuel  Auchmuty.  1907-1919 

Hone,  Robert  G . 1 90S—  1 927 

Knapp,  Arnold,  M.D . 1909-1913 

Blagden,  Linzee . 191 0— 

De  GersdorfT,  Carl  A . 1910- 

Glyn,  William  E . 1911-1924 

Partridge,  Edward  L.,  M.D.  191 1-1922 

Dix,  John  A . 1911-1917 

Tuckerman,  Paul . 1912— 

Nash,  William  A . 1912-1916 

Croswell,  James  G . 1912-1915 

Haney,  Edward  J . 1912— 

Aspinwall,  J.  Lawrence.  . . .  1913— 

7'urnbull,  William . 1913-1931 

Murray,  J.  Archibald  ....1914- 


Kobbe,  George  C . 1916-1923 

Harrison,  Robert  L . 1916— 

Munroe,  Henry  W . 1918-1919 

Miller,  George  N.,  M.D. . .  1 920— 

Gallatin,  R.  Horace . 1920 

De  Rham,  Frederic  F....1921 

Derby,  James  Lloyd .  1922— 

Harris,  Duncan  G . 1922- 

Kissel,  W.  Thorn . 1923-1928 

Munroe,  John . 1923-1924 

Davis,  Howland  S . 1 923— 

Schermerhorn,  Alfred  E . .  1 923— 
Fahnestock,  Ernest,  M.D.  1924- 

Moore,  Frederic  P . 1 925— 

Gould,  Edwin .  1925- 

Smith,  Augustine  J . 1 927— 

Whitridge,  Arnold . 1928- 

Clarke,  Thomas  L . 1 929— 

Richards,  Junius  A . 1930- 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

From  Its  Incorporation  in  1831, 

WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  SERVICE. 


PRESIDENTS 


Akerly,  Samuel,  M.D. ...  1831-1842 

Phelps,  Anson  G .  1843-1853 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D .  1854-1859 

Allen,  George  F . 1860-1862 

Schell,  Augustus . 1863-1883 

Hone,  Robert  S . 1884-1887 

McLean,  James  M . 1888-1890 


Irving,  John  Treat . 1891-1895 

Schermerhorn,  William  C.  1896-1901 
Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs. ..  1901-1909 

Davis,  Howland . 1909-1919 

Tuckerman,  Paul . 1919-1925 

Blagden,  Linzee . 1925- 


vice-presidents 


Averill,  Herman . 1831-1832 

Brown,  Silas . 1833-1835 

Titus,  Peter  S . 1836 

Phelps,  Anson  G . 1837-1842 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D . 1843-1853 

Gracie,  Robert . 1855-1860 

Beadel,  Edward  L . 1861-1862 

Hone,  Robert  S . 1863-1883 

Suydam,  D.  Lydig . 1884 

McLean,  James  M . 1885-1887 


Clift,  Smith . 1888-1893 

Schermerhorn,  William  C.  1894-1895 

Marie,  Peter . 1896-1903 

Rhinelander,  F.  W . 1903-1904 

Sheldon,  Frederick . 1905-1906 

Peabody,  George  L.,  M.D .  1907-1912 

Kane,  John  1 . 1913 

Appleton,  William  W . 1913-1924 

Murray,  J.  Archibald . 1924— 
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MORNING  ASSEMBLY— LOWER  SCHOOL 


TREASURERS 


Bolton,  Curtis . 1831-1835 

Brown,  Silas .  1836-1859 

Wood,  Edward . 1860-1861 

Schell,  Augustus . 1862 

Kennedy,  James  Lenox. ..  1863-1864 
Clift,  Smith . 1865 


Grafton,  Joseph . 

Whitewright,  William 

Davis,  Howland . 

Foster,  Frederic  DePeyster. 

Blagden,  Linzee  . 

Davis,  Howland  S . 


RECORDING 


SECRETARIES 


Bogert,  Henry  K . 1831-1832 

Russ,  John  D„  M.D . 1833-1834 

Crosby,  William  H . 1835 

Allen,  George  F . 1836-1859 

Hone,  Robert  S . 1860-1862 

Brown,  John  Crosby . 1863 

Myers,  T.  Bailey . 1864-1883 


Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs... 

Marshall,  Charles  H . 

Blagden,  Linzee  . 

Derby,  James  Lloyd . 

Schermerhorn,  Alfred  E... 

Clarke,  Thomas  L . 

Junius  A.  Richards . 


CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES 


Donaldson,  James .  1831-1832 

Dwight,  Theodore . 1833-1837 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D .  1839-1842 

Roome,  Edward . 1843-1844 

Schermerhorn,  Peter  Augs.  1845 

Jones,  Edward . 1846-1850 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D . 1851-1853 

Crosby,  John  P . 1854-1859 


Church,  William  H.,  M.D. 
Tuckerman,  Charles  K.... 
Schermerhorn,  William  C. 

Bronson,  Frederick . 

Sheldon,  Frederick . 

Peabody,  George  L.,  M.D. 

Appleton,  William  W . 

Hone,  Robert  G . 


PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

From  Its  Incorporation  in  1831, 

WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  SERVICE. 


Russ,  John  D.,  M.D . 1832-1835 

Office  unfilled  1835  and  part  of  1836 

Jones,  Silas . 1836-1840 

Vroom,  Peter  D.,  M.D.. ..  1841-1842 

Boggs,  William . 1843-1845 

Chamberlain,  James  F. ...  1846-1852 


Cooper,  T.  Golden  . . . 
Rankin,  Robert  G. . . . 

Wait,  William  B . 

Emeritus  Principal. 
Tewksbury,  Everett  B 
Van  Cleve,  Edward  M 


1866-1871 

1872-1896 

1897-1909 

1909-1923 

1923-1925 

1925- 


1884-1901 

1901-1911 

1911-1923 

1923-1926 

1926-1930 

1930 

1931- 


1860 

1861-1867 

1868-1893 

1894-1895 

1896-1905 

1905-1906 

1907-1913 

1914-1927 


1853-1860 

1861-1863 

1863-1905 

1905-1916 

1905-1914 

1914- 
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BUSY  FINGERS  SEEKING  KNOWLEDGE 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  The  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Managers  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
Legislature,  respectfully  submit  their  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1931. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  year: 

RECEIPTS 

Balances,  June  30,  1930 — 

Capital  fund .  $60,398.85 

Income  fund . '  5,559.56 

- $65,958.41 

Of  Capital — 

Legacies,  donations,  mortgages  paid,  transfers,  etc .  273,098.75 

Of  Income — 

Current  receipts . 249,802.92 

$588,860.08 


DISBURSEM  ENTS 

Of  Capital- 

Building  expenditures,  securities  purchased,  etc .  $319,224.30 

Of  Income — 

Taxes,  insurance,  etc .  5,421.84 

Maintenance  .  182,811.51 

Transfer  .  64,435.00 

Balances — 

Capital  fund .  $14,273.30 

Income  fund .  2,694.13 

-  16,967.43 


$588,860.08 

From  time  to  time,  beginning  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  the  Institute  has  been  in  receipt  of  legacies  and  donations 
which  the  Managers  have  set  apart  in  the  Legacy  Fund. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Legacy  Fund,  including 
amounts  received,  both  legacies  and  donations,  and  aggregating 
$3,000,819,  was  represented  by  cash  and  investments  in  approved 
securities. 
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The  managers  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  legacies:  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  $407  (additional); 
James  D.  Freeman,  $5,050;  Jacob  M.  P.  Willits,  $12,876;  and 
donations:  Brez  Foundation,  $750;  Edith  H.  Werle,  $75; 
"Quex,”  $10. 

Annexed  hereto  is  the  statistical  report  of  the  Principal,  which 
shows  the  variety  and  character  of  our  work,  the  completeness  of 
our  facilities,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  training  afforded  by  the 
Institute. 

This  year  has  seen  the  completion  of  a  new  building,  to  be 
known  as  the  Lower  School,  erected  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Mc- 
Kim,  Mead  &  White,  and  made  ready  in  time  to  be  equipped 
under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  for  the  opening  of  the  autumn 
term.  It  is  a  complete  unit  for  the  younger  children,  housing  its 
own  staff  of  instructors  and  employees  and  provided  with  dining 
rooms  and  kitchen. 

The  vacancies  created  by  withdrawing  the  younger  children 
from  the  older  dormitories  have  nearly  all  been  filled  by  new 
pupils.  The  Institute  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  successful 
work  of  the  architects  and  also  upon  the  generous  devotion  of  time 
by  Mr.  Aspinwall  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  who, 
with  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  has  made  this  building  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

The  Institute  was  honored  last  Spring  by  a  visit  of  the  delegates 
attending  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  and  is 
fortunate  in  having  been  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  June, 
1932;  in  connection  with  this  June  meeting  will  be  held  a  special 
celebration  which  will  mark  the  completion  of  one  hundred  years 
of  service  of  this  school. 


Uorfe  institute  for  tfje 
Cbucatton  of  tfje  Jgltnb 

LINZEE  BLAGDEN, 
President. 
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JUNIUS  A.  RICHARDS, 
Secretary. 


City  of  New  York  and  County  of  Bronx,  ss.: 

Linzee  Blagden,  of  said  City,  being  duly  sworn,  saith:  That 
he  is  President  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  and  that  the  above  report  signed  by  him  is  true  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day 
of  November,  1931. 


ALTA  L.  RAUSCH, 
Notary  Public, 
Bronx  County,  N .  Y. 
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tEf jc  Jleto  |9orb  Smstitutc  for  tfje  €t>u  cation 

bf  tfje  Plmb 

TREASURER’S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED 

JUNE  30,  1931 


RECEIPTS 


160,398.85 

5,559.56 

-  $65,958.41 


OF  CAPITAL 


Legacies  (net) .  $18,152.89 

Donations  .  835.00 

Principal  paid  a/c  bond  and  mortgages .  26,000.00 

Sale  of  securities .  157,952.67 

Sale  of  rights . .  3,779.32 

Building  fund,  income .  1,943.87 

Building  fund,  transfer  from  income  fund .  64,435.00 

-  273,098.75 


1930  Balance,  Capital  fund 
Income  fund 


OF  INCOME  FROM  INVESTMENTS 


Interest  on  bonds  (net).. 
Interest  on  mortgages. . . . 
Interest  on  bank  balances 

Dividends  . 

Miscellaneous  . 


$130,098.62 

19,124.38 

728.28 

22,800.00 

42.06 

-  172,793.34 


OF  INCOME  FOR  TUITION,  ETC. 


State  of  New  York. . . 
City  of  New  York. . . 
State  of  New  Jersey. 
Miscellaneous  receipts 


$62,589.25 

1,666.25 

11,150.00 

1,604.08 

-  77,009.58 


$588,860.08 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


OF  CAPITAL 


Additions  to  property  and  equipment .  $5,518.17 

On  account  of  construction  and  equipment  of  new 

Lower  School  .  167,708.63 

- $173,226.80 

Securities  purchased  .  145,997.50 


319,224.30 

OF  INCOME  OTHER  THAN  MAINTENANCE 


Insurance  on  buildings .  $1,298.57 

Water  tax  . , .  145.50 

Commission  on  collection  of  investment  income....  1,747.77 

Fixed  charges .  1,230.00 

Best  publication  fund .  1,000.00 

-  5,421.84 

OF  INCOME  FOR  MAINTENANCE 

Pay  roll .  $117,309.65 

Household  supplies .  6,986.59 

Food  supplies .  21,310.09 

Buildings  and  grounds .  21,540.04 

Educational  supplies  and  expenses .  5,226.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses .  10,436.14 


Total  account  maintenance .  182,811.51 

MISCELLANEOUS  DISBURSEMENTS 

Transfer  to  Capital  fund .  64,435.00 

Balances,  June  30,  1931 — 

Capital  fund .  $14,273.30 

Income  fund .  2,694.13 

-  16,967.43 

$588,860.08 


HOWLAND  S.  DAVIS, 

T  reasurer. 


The  foregoing  account  has  been  compared  with  the  vouchers  and 
accounts  and  is  certified  as  correct. 

TOWNSEND  &  DIX, 
Accountants  and  Auditors. 


July  21,  1931 
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EDWIN  GOULD  PRINTERY  FUND 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  of  unexpended  income  at  July  1st,  1930....  $12,465.75 

Income  from  investments .  $3,000.00 

Interest  on  bank  balances .  135.53 

-  3,135.53 

$15,601.28 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Salary  of  printer .  $1,655.00 

Commission  for  collection  of  income .  60.00 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind .  94.82 

Purchase  of  books  and  apparatus .  2,033.66 

-  3,843.48 

Balance  June  30,  1931 .  $11,757.80 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  school 


year  ended  June  30,  1931: 

Number  of  pupils  June  30,  1930 .  134 

Admitted  during  the  year .  21 

Total  .  155 

Reductions  .  23 


Number  remaining .  132 

Total  enrolment .  137 


The  school  curriculum  provides  for  complete  primary  and 
secondary  courses,  based  on  the  syllabuses  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  includes  music,  manual  training  and 
physical  training.  The  daily  schedules  may  be  found  on  pages 

26  to  29. 


In  the  high  school  there  are  now  classes  in  the  following 
subjects: 


English  1. 

English  2. 

English  3. 

English  4. 

Elementary  Algebra. 
Geometry. 

Latin  1. 

Latin  2. 

German  2. 


French  3. 

French  2. 

History  B. 

American  History. 
Elementary  Biology. 
Physical  Geography. 
Dictaphone. 

Literature  and  Word  Study. 
Comprehensive  Reading. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  music  subjects  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each: 


Beginning  music . 

Piano  . 

Organ  . 

Elementary  Harmony 

Tuning  . 

Voice  . 

Voice  Lectures. ..... 


Boys  Girls  Total 
33  18  51 

41  26  67 

2  4  6 

9  2  11 

15  —  15 

—  11 

—  11 
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SECOND  GRADE— THE  READING  PERIOD 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  in  which  examinations 
were  taken  during  the  year,  with  the  number  of  pupils  passing 
in  each: 


Silent  Reading .  5 

Spelling  .  8 

Writing  .  8 

Elementary  English .  7 

Arithmetic  .  5 

Geography  .  9 

English,  three  years .  2 

English,  four  years .  9 

Latin,  three  years .  5 

French  2 .  4 

Elementary  Algebra . .  3 

Intermediate  Algebra .  1 

Geometry  .  3 

Civics  .  10 

American  History .  8 

History  B .  10 

Physical  Geography .  8 

Elementary  Biology .  7 

Rudiments  of  Music . . .  5 

Comprehensive  Music,  three  years .  1 

Music  History . 2 


And  the  record  of  the  Regents’  examinations  for  the  past  year 
is  as  follows: 


Number  of  examination  days .  7 

Pupils  examined .  58 

Subjects  covered .  21 

Answer  papers  written .  140 

Answer  papers  claimed .  121 

Papers  allowed  by  the  Regents .  120 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  examinations  held 
from  1916  to  1931 : 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Per  cent, 
claimed 
of  No. 

Per  cent, 
allowed 
of  No. 

Per  cent, 
allowed 
of  No. 

examined . 

claimed. 

allowed. 

examined. 

examined. 

claimed. 

1916 . 

.  117 

104 

95 

88.88 

81.19 

91.34 

1917 . 

.  107 

98 

91 

91.57 

85.04 

92.85 

1918 . 

.  110 

103 

99 

92.81 

90.00 

96.11 

1919 . 

.  115 

94 

91 

81.73 

79.13 

96.80 

1920 . 

.  89 

74 

72 

83.14 

80.89 

97.29 

1921 . 

.  119 

104 

97 

87.39 

81.51 

93.26 

1922 . 

.  127 

103 

101 

81.10 

79.54 

98.05 

1923 . 

.  121 

108 

101 

89.25 

83.47 

93.51 

1924 . 

.  144 

120 

111 

83.33 

77.08 

92.50 

1925 . 

.  143 

99 

93 

69.23 

65.03 

93.93 

1926 . 

.  160 

122 

121 

76.25 

75.62 

99.18 

1927 . 

.  149 

115 

113 

77.18 

76.83 

98.26 

1928 . 

.  132 

104 

104 

78.78 

78.78 

100.00 

1929 . 

.  130 

109 

108 

80.76 

80.30 

99.08 

1930 . 

.  169 

138 

131 

81.65 

77.51 

94.93 

1931 . 

.  140 

121 

120 

86.42 

85.71 

99.18 
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LOWER  SCHOOL  GYMNASIUM 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pupils  present  during  the  year 
1930-1931,  who  have  earned  Regents’  certificates  or  their  equiva¬ 
lent: 


PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATES 


Paul  Zeffaro, 

Rose  Boccia, 

Oliver  Compton, 

Janice  Douglas, 

Howard  Van  Duyne, 

Howard  Strickland, 

Helen  Nagy, 

Gertrude  Musier, 

Anthony  Amabile, 

Frank  Napolitano, 

Joseph  Winters, 

Margaret  Hoffmire, 

Stella  Zawilska, 

Charles  Biesel, 

Ralph  Macillaro, 

Max  Helman, 

Robert  Duke, 

Gladys  Menter, 

Edwin  Jepson, 

Fred  Reeve, 

Peter  Opitz, 

Walter  Barrett, 

Elizabeth  Rehm, 

Carlos  Rodriguez, 

Roger  Warren, 

Beatrice  Saladino, 

Alfred  Torio, 

Ruth  Johnson, 

Frank  Smith, 

Edna  Vingoe, 

Kenneth  Katz, 

Frederic  Neumann, 

Benzion  Wax, 

Harry  Sbar, 

George  Young, 

Eugene  Rainiere, 

Marjorie  Bennett, 

James  Chicachee, 

John  Quinn. 

Dorothy  Schreier, 

Samuel  Mittentag, 

7 

UNITS  TOWARD  ACADEMIC 

DIPLOMA 

Paul  Zeffaro, 

Ruth  Johnson, 

Elizabeth  Rehm, 

Anthony  Amabile, 

Stella  Zawilska, 

Dorothy  Schreier, 

Gertrude  Musier, 

Frank  Napolitano, 

Oliver  Compton, 

Beatrice  Saladino, 

Floward  Van  Duyne, 

Carlos  Rodriguez, 

Frank  Smith, 

Roger  Warren, 

Howard  Strickland. 

Esther  Butler, 

Rose  Boccia, 

io 

UNITS  TOWARD  ACADEMIC 

DIPLOMA 

Roger  Warren, 

Elizabeth  Rehm, 

Paul  Zeffaro, 

Ruth  Johnson, 

Rose  Boccia, 

Frank  Smith, 

Stella  Zawilska, 

Oliver  Compton, 

Gertrude  Musier, 

Anthony  Amabile, 

Howard  Van  Duyne, 

Beatrice  Saladino. 

15  UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA 

Paul  Zeffaro,  Roger  Warren,  Rose  Boccia. 

Stella  Zawilska,  Dorothy  Schreier, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE, 

Principal. 


September  21,  1931. 
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F ipmpntn rv  Geography,  Grade  2.  U.  S.  History 

11.40-12.15  Fnplish  English  4.  with  Civics,  1.  Piano.  Organ.  Tuning.  Caning. 

^  e  •  Physical  Geography.  American  History. 


AFTERNOON  PERIODS— UPPER  SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 
MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Caning.  Woodwork. 

Physical  training. 

^Manual  training. 

Caning.  Woodwork. 

Physical  training. 

^Manual  training. 

Caning.  Woodwork. 

Physical  training. 

^Manual  training. 

Woodwork. 

Physical  training. 

Poultry  raising,  2nd  year. 

Recess. 

*Manual  training. 

Woodwork.  Physical  training. 

Poultry,  1st  year. 

Physical  training. 

*Manual  training. 

Woodwork.  Caning. 

^Manual  training. 

Caning.  Woodwork. 

Physical  training. 

^Manual  training. 

Caning.  Woodwork 

Physical  training. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Piano.  Organ.  Voice. 

Piano.  Organ.  Tuning. 

Elementary  Harmony. 

Piano.  Organ.  Tuning. 

Senior  Chorus. 

Piano.  Tuning. 

Junior  Chorus. 

Voice  Lectures. 

Piano.  Tuning. 

Piano.  Voice.  Tuning. 

Music  Class  4. 

Piano.  Tuning. 

Eurhythmies  4 

Piano. 

Music  and  Eurhythmies  6. 

Music  5. 

MANUAL 

TRAINING 

Domestic 

Science. 

Domestic 

Science. 

Domestic 

Science. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Comprehensive  Reading  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Library  Work. 

Elementary  Biology. 
Geography,  Grade  4. 

Elementary 

Algebra. 

Typewriting  3. 

Dictaphone  and 

Braille  Shorthand. 

Dictaphone  and 

Braille  Shorthand. 

Typewriting  1. 
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Machine  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  hand  sewing,  basketry,  weaving,  etc. 
Study  period  7:45  to  8:45,  unless  otherwise  assigned. 


GIRLS’  PLAY  ROOM— LOWER  SCHOOL 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 


BOYS 


ACKERMAN,  ANTHONY 
ADAMS,  JOSEPH 
ALIVERTI,  ANTHONY 
AMABILE,  ANTHONY 
ARGONDIZZA,  ENRICO 
BARLETTA,  JAMES 
BARRETT,  WALTER 
BECK,  BRUNO 
BELL,  WALTER 
BERKOWITZ,  IRVING 
BIESEL,  CHARLES 
CAHILL,  THOMAS 
CAMPANELLA,  JOSEPH 
CARTER,  RICHARD 
CASTAGNA,  ANGELO 
CHAPMAN,  LESLIE 
CHICACHEE,  JAMES 
CICCARELLO,  JAMES 
COADY,  CLIFFORD 
COMPTON,  OLIVER 
CRETELLI,  WILLIAM 
DE  SICCO,  JAMES 
DI  BIASE,  JAMES 
DORF,  JEAN 
DUKE,  ROBERT 
FALLER,  HENRY 
FERRERI,  LEONARD 
GILL,  LE  ROY 
GOULDNER,  CLARENCE 
GREENAN,  JOHN 
GUIDO,  TONY 
GUNDERSON,  ROBERT 
HAGELSTEIN,  ANDREW 
HARCOURT,  REECE 
HELMAN,  MAX 
HENDRICKSON,  LA  RUE 
HUERSTEL,  GEORGE 
J EPSON,  EDWIN 
KATZ,  KENNETH 
KOVAK,  NICK 
KRAMER,  ARTHUR 
LANE,  HOWARD 
LASICKEWIZZ,  ADAM 
LISCH,  EDWARD 
LONGHINI,  ERNEST 


MACILLARO,  RAPHAEL 
MANZO,  MARIO 
MITTENTAG,  SAMUEL 
MORRIS,  JOHN 
McDUFFIE,  LE  ROY 
NAPOLITANO,  FRANK 
NAPUTANO,  TONY 
NEUMANN,  FREDERIC 
OPITZ,  PETER 
OTIS,  DUVAL 
PARRINELLO,  JOSEPH 
PASHCHAK,  JOHN 
PENNELLA,  CHARLES 
PRICE,  ROBERT 
QUINN,  JOHN 
RANIERE,  EUGENE 
REACH,  ARTHUR 
REARDON,  TIMOTHY 
REEVE,  FRED 
RETHIER,  HAROLD 
RIDGEWAY,  KENNETH 
RODRIGUEZ,  CARLOS 
ROGERS,  GUION 
ROSSITER,  ROBERT 
RUSSO,  JOSEPH 
SAUERLAND,  PAUL 
SBAR,  HARRY 
SCHWARTZ,  LOUIS 
SHEEHAN,  WILLIAM 
SIMON,  GEORGE 
SMITH,  FRANK 
STRICKLAND,  HOWARD 
TOMORI,  FRANK 
TORIO,  ALFRED 
VAN  DUYNE,  HOWARD 
VIENI,  FRED 
WAITHE,  CHARLES 
WARREN,  ROGER 
WAX,  BENZ  I  ON 
WICE,  THEODORE 
WINTERS,  JOSEPH 
YOUNG,  GEORGE 
ZAKOR,  STEPHEN 
ZENKER,  JOHN 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 


GIRLS 


AVERNA,  RITA 
BALLARD,  FLOSSIE 
BARBERA,  LENA 
BENNETT,  MARJORIE 
BOCCIA,  ROSE 
DILLON,  RITA 
DOCKERY,  CAROLINE 
DOUGLAS,  JANICE 
ELLIOTT,  DOROTHY 
GARREN,  HELEN 
GINSBURG,  SELVIA 
HALL,  MARJORIE 
HAMLIN,  HARRIET 
HANLON,  KATHERINE 
HOFFMIRE,  MARGARET 
IRBY,  OLIVIA 
JOHNSON,  RUTH 
LA  CARRUBBA,  SARAH 
LOMBARD,  THERESA 
LYSAK,  HELEN 
MALFETTI,  MARGARET 
MARROW,  VERNABELLE 
MASSET,  CATHERINE 
MENTER,  ELAINE 


MENTER,  GLADYS 
MUSIER,  GERTRUDE 
McHUGH,  ARLENE 
NAGY,  HELEN 
O’BRIEN,  EILEEN 
OSTENDORFF,  MARGARET 
OWEN,  GRETTA 
PETERSEN,  ANNA 
PETERSON,  DOROTHY 
REHM,  ELIZABETH 
ROMAN,  LENA 
SALADINO,  BEATRICE 
SALADINO,  LUCIA 
SCHREIER,  DOROTHY 
SCOTTI,  IDA 
SCROBE,  LIVIA 
SHEEHAN,  MARIE 
SMITH,  PAULINE 
TETTER,  JARMILLA 
TUCKER,  WINIFRED 
VANDERBILT,  RITA 
VINGOE,  EDNA 
VISIT,  MARY 
ZAWILSKA,  STELLA 
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STORY  HOUR  IN  THE  GIRLS’  LIVING  ROOM— LOWER  SCHOOL 


Principal’s  Annual  Report  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1931 

(To  which  is  added  a  report  of  the  summer  session  of  1931.) 

To  the  Board  of  Managers, 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Gentlemen  : 

The  ninety-ninth  year’s  session  of  the  Institute  opened  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1930,  and  was  concluded  June  19,  1931.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  was  137,  with  an  average  attendance  of  132.  The 
summer  session  was  held  from  July  6  to  August  14.  There  were 
enrolled  32  boys,  the  attendance  being  practically  perfect. 

The  Institute  is  justified  in  its  steadily  maintained  high  stand¬ 
ards  when  pupils  who  have  achieved  through  its  facilities  aca¬ 
demic  standing  sufficient  to  pass  them  on  to  higher  institutions  of 
learning  succeed  in  their  college  and  university  work.  In  June, 
Olaf  Leonard  Larsen  was  graduated  with  honors  from  Columbia, 
having  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  April.  Others  of  our 
former  pupils  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  continue  to  make  good  records. 

Another  of  our  pupils,  Miss  Ruth  Johnson,  was  successful  in 
passing  in  May  the  examination  for  the  Fellowship  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Guild  of  Organists. 

THE  NEW  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Growing  enrollment  having  led  the  Board  of  Managers  to  erect 
another  building,  the  year  has  seen  the  planning  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Lower  School,  located  upon  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  Institute  grounds.  Here  will  be  housed  the  younger  pupils 
for  both  schooling  and  living.  This  addition  to  the  school’s  equip¬ 
ment  is  part  of  the  general  plan  adopted  when  the  new  group  of 
buildings  was  arranged  for  in  1923.  There  remain  yet  two  build¬ 
ings,  at  least,  to  complete  that  project. 

The  new  Lower  School  is  to  accommodate  forty-eight  children. 
The  plan  was  made  after  study  of  many  buildings  constructed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  same  or  cognate  purposes  and 
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EURYTHMICS  CLASS  ROOM— LOWER  SCHOOL 


embodies  the  ideals  of  good  housing,  ample  freedom  both  indoors 
and  out-of-doors,  and  teaching  facilities  of  the  best. 

A  UNIQUE  MUSIC  EXHIBITION 

To  render  a  public  program  designed  both  as  entertainment  and 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils’  attainments  requires  the  exercise 
of  ingenuity  in  selection  and  direction  on  the  part  of  teachers  as 
well  as  skill  in  performance  by  pupils.  This  year’s  celebration  of 
the  Institute’s  birthday,  its  ninety-ninth,  took  the  form  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  program  unique  in  subject  and  presentation.  In  the  cycle  of 
exhibitions  of  literary,  musical,  manual  and  physical  training  it 
was  this  year  the  turn  of  the  music  department  to  present  the  work 
of  the  pupils.  “A  Journey  in  Folk  Music”  was  undertaken. 
Through  several  years  as  part  of  their  pleasurable  work  the 
younger  chorus  had  learned  to  sing  folk  songs  of  many  nations. 
To  the  whole  group  of  singers,  therefore,  these  songs  have  become 
familiar.  With  a  program  of  29  folk  songs  and  other  selections 
and  8  folk  dances,  an  interesting  concert  was  presented.  With  the 
accompaniment  of  the  organ  the  young  people  entered  the  dark¬ 
ened  Assembly  Room  singing  a  processional  in  praise  of  music 
and  grouped  themselves  upon  the  stage  behind  a  lantern  screen. 
As  the  various  songs  of  many  nations  were  voiced  there  were 
thrown  upon  this  screen  colored  views  typical  of  the  countries 
represented  in  the  singing.  The  combination  of  sound  and  picture 
proved  interesting  and  instructive. 

So  impressive  was  this  presentation,  the  department  of  music 
was  requested  to  give  portions  of  it  for  other  audiences  than  our 
own.  Through  this  means  the  Institute  made  its  contribution  to 
the  program  of  the  opening  session  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  and  one  Sunday  evening  service  at  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  was  given  over  to  the  rendition  of  the 
major  portion  of  the  above  described  program. 

WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Quite  the  most  notable  event  of  the  spring  of  1931  in  the  work 
concerned  with  the  sightless  was  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind,  held  at  New  York,  April  13-18  and  29-30.  Repre¬ 
sentative  men  and  women  from  thirty-two  countries,  109  dele¬ 
gates  and  36  guests  from  foreign  lands,  assembled  for  formal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  subjects  of  vital  interest  in  the  field  of  education  of  the 
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young  blind,  employment  of  adults,  technical  and  social  provisions 
for  service  to  the  sightless.  Aside  from  the  advantages  resulting 
from  public  presentation  of  papers  and  consultation  among  the 
delegates  there  were  those  arising  from  personal  association  of 
people  devoted  to  the  same  or  similar  aims.  A  tour  which  included 
several  centers  in  the  United  States  where  typical  work  being  done 
by  and  for  the  blind  is  to  be  seen  was  made  by  the  foreign  visitors 
as  guests  of  the  committee  of  management. 

In  planning  for  the  Conference  the  Institute  had  a  share  through 
the  Principal’s  membership  on  the  Committee  on  Personnel  and 
Program  and  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee.  Representing  the  inviting  bodies,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  Principal  had  attended  in  May,  1930,  a  meeting  held  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  of  the  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Program. 
At  this  meeting  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  Conference  were  deter¬ 
mined  and  the  ideals  set  forth.  It  was  then  the  task  of  the  Organiz¬ 
ing  Committee,  working  through  a  small  executive  committee, 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  Foundation,  Miss 
Lucille  Goldthwaite  of  the  New  York  Library,  and  the  Principal, 
to  develop  the  plan  and  control  the  scope  of  the  Conference.  Its 
first  program  was  devoted  to  educational  topics.  On  Tuesday,  April 
14,  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  guests  of  the  Institute 
for  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  work  of  the  pupils  was  ob¬ 
served  and  the  facilities  for  doing  effective  school  work  were  ex¬ 
amined.  After  an  inspection  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  the 
guests  were  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  pupils’  and  staff’s  dining 
rooms. 

The  Conference  is  said  to  have  brought  together  delegates  from 
the  largest  number  of  different  countries  ever  assembled  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  work  for  and  by  the  blind.  It  served  to  bring  into 
close  fellowship  people  devoted  to  this  cause  and  thereby  friend¬ 
ships  were  formed  that  augur  well  for  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
general  and  the  better  understanding  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  nations  concerned  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  sightless. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Nineteen  of  the  boy  pupils  of  the  Institute  were  enrolled  for  the 
summer  session  to  take  on  advanced  school  work,  to  make  up  some 
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losses,  or  to  serve  some  special  need.  With  these  assembled  thir¬ 
teen  boys  from  other  schools,  invited  to  join  ours  for  these  six 
weeks  of  study  and  recreation.  Two  each  were  sent  from  Perkins 
Institution,  the  Connecticut  School,  the  New  York  State  School, 
Overbrook,  and  the  Maryland  School,  and  three  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  School.  The  mornings  were  spent  in  study  and  practice,  the 
afternoons  and  evenings  in  jaunts  to  places  of  interest,  or  in  physi¬ 
cal  exercise  of  one  sort  or  another.  Classes  were  conducted  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  High  School  English  I,  II,  III 
and  IV,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Reading,  Spelling,  Type¬ 
writing,  Organ  and  Piano.  Among  the  sights  of  New  York  seen 
by  these  students  may  be  mentioned:  The  Statue  of  Liberty,  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Kensico  and  Croton  Dams 
and  the  water  aeration  basin,  the  Holland  Tunnels,  the  Steamship 
“Europa,”  the  National  Broadcasting  Company’s  studio,  the  New 
York  'Times”  printing  plant,  and  the  observatories  of  the  Empire 
State  Building,  highest  in  the  world.  Most  memorable,  perhaps, 
was  a  trip  to  Roosevelt  Field  where  the  pupils  were  instructed  in 
the  mechanics  of  flight  by  airplane  and  given  the  thrilling  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  brief  trip  in  the  air.  Besides,  many  places  in  the  common 
knowledge  of  New  York  residents  but  not  so  well  known  to  blind 
boys  either  of  New  York  or  elsewhere  were  visited  and  their  sig¬ 
nificance  explained  by  teachers  in  charge  of  groups,  such  as  the 
great  railway  stations,  the  art  galleries,  Broadway,  a  well-known 
department  store,  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Public  Library,  an  Automat. 

One  day  each  week  every  boy  had  a  swim  in  the  pool  of  the 
Bronx  Union  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Twice  each  week  parties  attended  con¬ 
certs  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  at  the  Lewisohn  Sta¬ 
dium.  Each  Friday  afternoon  an  athletic  contest  was  held  on  the 
Institute’s  field  before  the  customary  home-going  of  the  local  boys 
for  the  week-end. 

SOME  LOSSES  BY  DEATH 


Two  former  members  of  our  staff  of  teachers  whose  services  to 
the  blind  were  notable,  in  quite  different  ways,  died  during  the 
year;  these  were  Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock  and  Mr.  Daniel  Mc- 
Clintock.  It  is  appropriate  that  some  appreciation  of  their  work* 
be  here  recorded. 


Bmi 


Hannah  Almy  Babcock 


At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Miss  Babcock  became  in  1876  a 
teacher  of  music  in  the  New  York  Institute.  She  had  studied  with 
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HANNAH  ALMY  BABCOCK 


Albert  Ross  Parsons,  a  master  musician,  and  thus  brought  excep¬ 
tional  training  as  well  as  remarkable  native  ability  to  the  task. 
And  for  many  years  she  gave  without  stint  of  her  best  to  helping 
in  the  artistic  development  of  blind  boys  and  girls  in  this  school. 
She  was  a  paragon  of  devotion  as  well  as  a  teacher  of  great  skill 
and  success.  When  she  began  to  teach  in  the  school  of  which  her 
uncle,  Mr.  Wait,  was  superintendent,  she  had  no  thought  that  all 
her  professional  life  was  to  be  bound  up  with  its  service.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  however,  she  became  a  power  in  the  school,  was  presently 
made  chief  of  the  music  department,  and  as  long  as  she  had  physi¬ 
cal  strength  she  served  the  school  and  its  pupils  with  zeal  and 
success.  While  her  first  thought  was  always  of  this  school  she  was 
able  through  her  labors  here  to  become  musical  leader  to  the  largest 
number  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  She  was  co-laborer  with 
Mr.  Wait  in  producing  a  large  volume  of  useful  material  in  New 
York  Point,  including  piano,  organ,  voice  compositions  and  stand¬ 
ard  books  for  the  serious  study  of  the  art.  These  became  available 
for  all  the  country  through  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  Thus  in  a  very  large  sense  she  became  music  mistress  to  the 
blind  of  the  United  States. 

Miss  Babcock’s  influence  in  molding  the  musical  careers  of  her 
pupils  was  immense;  but  she  added  much  to  the  general  spirit  of 
the  school  by  her  enthusiasm,  her  buoyancy,  her  masterful  opti¬ 
mism.  She  developed  interests  outside  the  school  and  kept  herself 
close  to  great  movements  that  spurred  her  to  personal  growth  and 
kept  her  own  spirit  fresh  and  vigorous.  Since  her  retirement  in 
1914  from  active  service,  though  retaining  connection  with  the 
Institute  as  Emeritus  Director  of  Music  and  always  maintaining 
a  living  interest  in  the  school’s  work  and  in  its  pupils’  musical 
achievements,  she  has  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  her  functions  as 
active  member  of  Sorosis,  the  oldest  woman’s  club  in  the  world, 
in  serving  the  causes  of  temperance,  woman’s  suffrage,  religion, 
patriotism  through  various  organizations  with  which  she  was  affili¬ 
ated.  These  closing  years  were  rich  in  the  abundant  life  of  a  cul¬ 
tivated,  vibrant,  vigorous  personality.  Miss  Babcock  died  sud¬ 
denly  June  24,  1931. 

Daniel  McClintock 

A  boy  of  ten  years  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  this  school  October, 
1861,  whose  whole  life  thereafter  was  destined  to  be  involved  in 
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its  progress.  Seven  years  sufficed  for  Daniel  McClintock  to  become 
an  expert  mechanic  in  the  department  of  chair  caning,  the  while 
he  pursued  the  studies  of  the  elementary  and  higher  schools.  For 
several  years  he  was  engaged  in  business  and  then  was  called  to 
serve  as  teacher  in  this  school,  having  charge  from  1873  of  the 
chair  caning  shop  until  1925  when  through  the  infirmities  of  age 
he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  died  February  25,  1931. 

That  Mr.  McClintock  taught  his  pupils  well  in  hand  work  can 
be  easily  attested.  But  he  was  more  than  an  instructor  in  handi¬ 
craft;  he  was  friend  and  adviser  to  school  generation  after  school 
generation  of  boys  who  like  himself  were  sightless  and  who  needed 
a  sort  of  sympathy  that  he  had  in  tremendous  reserve,  always 
ready  to  be  dispensed.  The  ideals  of  manly  courage,  of  gentlemanly 
demeanor,  of  cheerful  facing  the  world  which  he  held  up  to  these 
boys  were  those  he  had  tested  himself  and  knew  to  be  the  open 
sesame  to  success.  For  Mr.  McClintock  these  hundreds  of  boys 
whom  he  influenced  so  wholesomely  developed  an  affection  sincere 
and  lasting.  His  teaching  and  his  example  were  of  highest  excel¬ 
lence. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  BLIND 

As  we  approach  our  centenary  a  backward  look  is  naturally 
indulged  with  some  calculation  to  measure  wherein  and  how  far 
advance  has  been  made.  Study  of  the  private  records  and  reading 
of  the  early  published  reports  reveal  some  facts  worthy  contem¬ 
plation  at  this  stage.  It  was  a  doubtful  venture,  in  the  estimation 
of  many,  when  those  hopeful  philanthropists,  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly 
and  Samuel  Wood,  established,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  group 
of  their  friends,  an  Institution  “for  the  purpose  of  instructing  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  born  blind,  or  who  may  have  become  blind  by 
disease  or  accident,”  and  Dr.  John  D.  Russ  began  the  teaching  of 
three  blind  boys.  It  must  be  proved  to  the  public  of  the  early  19th 
century  that  blind  persons  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction.  To 
this  task  the  talented  young  physician,  Russ,  set  himself  and  to 
such  good  purpose  that  he  was  able  to  make  demonstration  of  his 
pupils’  attainments  at  a  public  gathering  held  December  13,  1832, 
at  the  City  Hotel.  Here  gathered  a  company  of  influential  citizens 
and  confidence  in  the  usefulness  of  the  movement  seems  to  have 
been  developed.  An  address  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers,  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  was  made  and  this  (with  additions) 
in  the  form  of  “An  Account  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
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Blind”  was  later  printed.  T  his  was  the  first  publication  of  the 
organization. 

Our  American  public  seems  to  have  been  quite  skeptical  of  the 
possibility  of  educating  blind  people.  In  Boston,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  had  undertaken,  a  few  months  after  Dr.  Russ  began  in 
New  York,  a  similar  experiment  and  its  success  was  heralded  in  an 
“Address  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind”  printed  for  public  distribution  in  1833. 
Four  years  later  Ohio  opened  the  first  state  school  for  the  blind 
in  America  (both  the  New  York  and  the  New  England  institutions 
being  inaugurated  through  private  benefactions) ;  but  a  presenta¬ 
tion  in  due  form  of  arguments  to  show  that  the  blind  are  capable 
of  instruction  “in  literature  and  the  mechanic  arts”  was  necessary 
to  convince  Ohio  legislators  and  the  public  before  that  school 
could  be  established. 

To  follow  the  steps  by  which  these  early  efforts  to  serve  a 
needy  group,  at  first  conceived  to  be  a  charity  and  then  accepted 
as  an  obligation  of  organized  society,  and  give  to  every  child  a 
chance  for  education,  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  conspectus. 
How  far  have  we  gone  in  quite  correcting  the  once  almost  uni¬ 
versally  held  opinion  that  to  educate  the  blind  is  impracticable  or 
useless? 

It  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  the  person  without 
sight  can  be  given  a  training  in  most  respects  equal  to  that  in 
which  his  seeing  brother  is  exercised,  for  this  claim  has  advanced 
from  the  stage  of  public  incredulity  to  general  acceptance.  The 
wonder  of  it  still  persists  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people. 
Some  of  this  marveling  is  wholesome,  especially  if  its  effect  is  to 
spur  the  observer  in  possession  of  all  his  senses  to  greater  personal 
effort  to  use  them  all.  But  lives  of  successful  blind  scholars  re¬ 
mind  us  that  intellectually  there  is  no  difference  between  the  good 
mind  which  looks  out  on  the  world  through  imagination  and  the 
good  mind  that  contemplates  the  scene  without  physical  limitation. 
That  not  only  the  brilliant  sightless  person  but  the  whole  group  of 
the  blind  shall  have  an  education,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  has  now  come  to  be  an  obligation  of  society  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  in  this  country.  In  1835  three  schools*  were  operating 
through  contributions  of  charitably  inclined  people;  today  to 
these  three,  which  are  still  privately  managed  though  under  public 

*The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  New  England  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
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direction  to  some  extent  and  partially  supported  by  public  funds, 
there  have  been  added  39  state  schools  and  a  few  which  are  under 
other  than  public  control.  This  preponderance  of  state  institutions 
over  private  is  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  public  concern  as  well 
as  intelligence  in  accepting  handicapped  persons  as  deserving  the 
same  consideration  as  others.  One  hundred  years  ago  no  one 
would  have  dared  prophesy  such  a  reversal  of  general  opinion. 
Skepticism  as  to  the  ability  and  the  right  of  the  blind  to  receive 
educational  training  has  vanished. 

But  that  there  is  still  much  skepticism  concerning  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  sightless  people  is  manifest  when  after  their  years  of 
schooling  they  come  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  of  work  and 
achievement.  Those  few  boys  whom  Dr.  Russ  used  to  display  in 
public  in  order  to  show  that  such  as  they  need  not  sit  idle  and  worse 
in  the  almshouse,  and  the  group  Dr.  Howe  in  New  England 
brought  forward  after  their  training,  exhibited  a  certain  kind  of 
ability  and  the  audiences  who  were  gathered  to  observe  them 
manifested  surprise  at  such  achievements,  while  these  successes 
inspired  in  the  sponsors  a  great  optimism,  a  belief  that  the  blind 
would  be  received  by  the  public  as  efficient  workers;  the  end  of 
self-support  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of  every  trained 
blind  person.  However,  when  the  effort  to  market  his  wares  was 
made  the  sightless  worker  found  few  ready  to  welcome  him  in  any 
field  he  sought  to  enter  and  his  work  and  himself  were  looked  upon 
with  kindly  indulgence,  perhaps,  but  not  as  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  work  of  the  sighted  or  as  an  equal  in  the  company  of 
those  who  see.  The  decades  which  followed  the  beginnings  referred 
to  above  showed  such  slow  growth  of  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  by  blind  people  that  discouragement  has  sat  in  high  places 
and  low  much  of  the  time.  The  New  York  Institution  had  its  ups 
and  its  downs  through  all  these  years.  At  one  time  its  acquired 
optimism  led  to  the  development  of  a  great  workshop  and  the 
employment  of  many  blind  men  and  women.  Public  support  was 
not  sufficient,  however,  and  the  effort  to  commercialize  the  hand 
labors  of  sightless  workers  was  abandoned.  Taught  by  this  lesson 
the  authorities  of  this  school  never  again  attempted  to  go  beyond 
the  function  of  child  training  and  its  long  time  superintendent, 
William  B.  Wait,  in  an  article  of  great  cogency  expressed  the 
opinion  that  to  expect  the  blind  to  succeed  in  labor  without  light 
is  worse  than  futile,  it  is  cruel.  This  judgment  was  based  on 
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experience  as  well  as  on  a  philosophy  of  education  which  Mr. 
Wait  espoused.  He  sought  to  direct  the  training  of  blind  people 
for  intellectual  pursuits  because  therein  is  their  best  chance  for 
gainful  occupation.  But  this  doughty  champion  of  high  and  yet 
higher  scholarship  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
better  world  for  blind  people  than  existed  when  he  wrote  his 
masterful  paper  decrying  training  of  the  sightless  for  manual 
labor.  Seventy-five  years  after  the  opening  of  the  three  pioneer 
schools  in  this  country  a  great  movement  began  whose  aim  is  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  chiefly  through  aiding 
them  to  find  their  place  in  the  workaday  world.  Thus  we  have 
today  associations  of  friendly  people  and  state  commissions  as 
well  whose  functions  are  plainly  set  forth  as  concerned  with  the 
betterment  of  living  and  working  conditions  for  the  sightless. 
One  can  not  have  lived  through  the  past  quarter  century  without 
becoming  aware  of  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  the  blind  and  a 
vastly  improved  attitude  toward  them  and  their  works. 

Not  all  of  this  is  due,  however,  to  the  friends  of  the  blind; 
much  of  the  better  standing  of  the  sightless  in  the  world  has  been 
reached  by  the  successes  of  blind  people  in  fighting  their  own  way. 
The  number  of  our  people  who  have  achieved  recognition  has 
steadily  grown  greater  as  in  the  professions,  in  business,  in  labor 
they  have  succeeded  despite  their  handicap.  That  there  is  a  better 
social  atmosphere  is  helpful,  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
functions  in  every  realm.  If  one  can  show  himself  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  work  that  is  needed  his  acceptance  is  sure  whoever 
and  whatever  he  may  be. 

Recognizing  the  remarkable  development  of  organized  propa¬ 
ganda  favorable  to  the  blind,  nationally  manifested  in  the  success¬ 
ful  establishment  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  child 
of  the  two  national  societies,  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  in  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  generous  provisions  of  literature 
for  the  blind;  shown  by  the  governments  of  the  several  states 
through  established  commissions  for  the  blind;  exhibited  in  civic 
organizations  whose  numbers  increase  yearly,  yet  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  way  of  the  sightless  citizen  is  still  narrow  and 
circumscribed.  In  spite  of  the  incitements  to  the  courageous  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  world  where  merit  can  find  opportunities  the  blind  youth, 
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though  well  equipped  by  training  and  possessed  of  native  talent, 
finds  a  public  too  busy  to  concern  itself  with  giving  a  handicapped 
fellow  his  chance.  A  young  woman  of  charming  personality,  a 
musician  of  fine  attainments,  a  capable  teacher  of  piano  is  obliged 
after  years  of  search  for  pupils  to  give  up  her  field  and  turn  to 
less  exalted  service.  A  man  of  unusual  mental  equipment,  gradu¬ 
ated  with  distinction  from  a  western  university,  discovers  the  field 
which  he  would  find  most  acceptable,  that  of  teaching,  quite  closed 
to  him  ;  so  he  turns  to  a  kind  of  handicraft  which  engages  but  does 
not  intrigue  him.  Another  youth,  graduated  from  a  University 
of  New  York  State,  wearing  the  key  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  has  capa¬ 
bilities  far  beyond  the  small  teaching  field  he  now  occupies.  And 
so,  the  friends  of  the  blind  however  determined  their  optimism 
have  cause  to  cry  “How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long!"  and  wonder  if 
another  century  must  pass  before  the  really  capable  sightless  per¬ 
son  may  have  his  equal  chance  in  the  workaday  world. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE, 

Principal. 


October  10,  1931. 
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[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Thursday,  August  6,  19311 


32  Blind  Boys  “See”  Planes  on  Roosevelt 

Field  Visit 


Youths,  Wise  in  Flight  Theory,  Study  Ships  with  Fingers 


Special  to  the  Herald  Tribune 


Roosevelt  Field,  L.  I.,  Aug.  5. — Thirty-two  blind  boys,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  from  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  999  Pelham  Parkway, 
New  York,  came  here  this  afternoon  to  learn  about  aviation.  They 
were  taken  over  the  field  in  small  groups,  and  by  touching  pro¬ 
pellers  and  tracing  the  shape  of  wings  and  fuselage  structures  with 
their  fingers  undertook  to  get  a  mental  picture  of  planes. 

Pilots  who  acted  as  guides  and  instructors  quickly  changed  their 
impromptu  lectures  from  a  primary  or  kindergarten  explanation  of 
flying  to  detailed  and  extensive  discussions  of  the  theory  of 
heavier-than-air  flight  when  they  found  that  most  of  the  boys  long 
since  had  mastered  the  rudimentary  principles  of  flying  and  talked 
familiarly  of  “lateral  stability,”  “center  of  thrust,”  “angle  of  in¬ 
cidence,”  “angle  of  attack,”  and  such  aeronautical  terms.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  boys  who  had  their  parents’  permission  were  taken  up 
on  short  flights. 


BLIND  BOYS  EXAMINE  PLANE  BEFORE  GOING  ALOFT 
STUDENTS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  SHOWN  EXAMINING  CRAFT  AT  ROOSEVELT  FIELD 


ORGAN  RECITAL 


BY 

THEODORE  A.  TAFERNER,  F.A.G.O. 

ASSISTED  BY 

VIRGINIA  COY,  Violinist 

CHARLOTTE  TAFERNER  McDERMOTT,  Lyric  Soprano 
ELIZABETH  THODE,  Accompanist 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 
Thursday,  November  6,  1930,  at  Eight-Thirty  O’Clock 


PROGRAM 

I 

First  Movement  from  Sonata  Op.  9S  in  A  Minor  .  .  .  Rbeinberger 

Adagio  from  Sonata  No.  1 . Mendelssohn 

Two  Selections  from  “Tannhauser” . Wagner 

a.  Song  to  the  Evening  Star 

b.  Festival  March 

II 

SlCILIANA  FROM  SONATA  No.  1 . Bach 

Slavonic  Dance  No.  2 . Dvorak-Kreisler 

Danse  Espagnole . Granados-Thibaud 

Miss  Coy 

III 

Great  Fugue  in  G  Minor . Bach 

Spring  Song . Alfred  Hollins 

Chanson  Triste . Tschaikowsky 

Concert  Overture  in  D  Minor . F.  Henry  Tschudi 

(Composed  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  school 
and  performed  by  Mr.  Tschudi  on  that  occasion.) 

IV 

Cantilena  from  Concerto  in  A  Minor  ....  Goltermann 

Miss  Coy 

V 

Ave  Maria . Bach-Gounod 

(Accompanied  by  organ,  piano  and  violin) 

Mrs.  McDermott 

VI 

Spanish  Dance  No.  8 . Sarasate 

Miss  Coy 

VII 

Toccata  from  Symphony  No.  5 . Widor 
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PIANO  RECITAL 


BY 

CARL  FRIEDBERG 

Friday  Afternoon,  December  5,  1930,  at  Two-Thirty  O’Clock 
SCHERMERHORN  HALF 


PROGRAM 

I.  Rondo  Capriccioso,  opus  14 . Mendelssohn 

II.  Scenes  from  Childhood,  opus  13  ....  Schumann 

1.  About  Foreign  Lands  and  People 

2.  Curious  Story 

3.  Catch  Me  If  You  Can! 

4.  Entreating  Child 

5.  Contentedness 

6.  Important  Event 

7.  Dreaming  (Traumerei) 

8.  At  the  Fireside 

9.  The  Knight  of  the  Hobby-Horse 

10.  Almost  Too  Serious 

11.  Frightening 

12.  Child  Falling  Asleep 

13.  The  Poet  Speaks 

III.  a.  Capriccio,  opus  116,  No.  1  4 

b.  Intermezzo,  opus  117,  No.  1  > . Brahms 

c.  Intermezzo,  opus  119,  No.  3  / 

IV.  a.  Scherzo,  B  Minor  . Chopin 

b.  Gavotte  . Prokofieff 

c.  Dance . Dehussy 
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CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT 


Friday  Afternoon,  December  19,  1930,  at  Two  O’Clock 


PROGRAM 


1.  ORGAN — March  of  the  Magi  Kings  ....  Dubois 

Myra  Tetter 

2.  CHORUS — (a)  Go  not  Far  from  Me,  O  God  .  .  Zingarelli 

(b)  The  Holly  and  the  Ivy  .  Rutland  Boughton 

3.  RECITATION — Ready  for  Santa  Claus  .  .  Emilie  Poulsson 

George  Simon 

(Robert  Price  as  Santa  Claus) 


4.  RECITATION — Modern  Children  ....  Emilie  Poulsson 

Dorothy  Peterson 


5.  KINDFR-ORCH  ESTRA — llansel  and  Cretel  Dance  .  Humperdinck 


Bells 

Henry  Faller 
Elaine  Menter 

Tambourine 
Robert  Gunderson 
Fred  Vieni 

Castanets 

Nicholas  Kovak 

Cymbals 

Frank  Tomori 


Triangle 

Charles  Pennella 
Flossie  Ballard 
Joseph  Parrinello 

Drum 

James  Di  Biase 
Richard  Carter 

Pianist 

Samuel  Mittentag 


Conductor  Angelo  Castagna 


6.  STORY— Wee  Red  Cap . Ruth  Sawyer 

Lucia  Saladino 

7.  RECITATION— Shopping  Early  for  Christmas 

Jean  Dorf 

8.  VOCAL  SOLO — He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock  (from  the  Messiah)  Handel 

Ruth  Johnson 

9.  FAIRY  TALE — The  Happy  Prince  (adapted  from  Oscar  Wilde) 

Helen  Nagy 

Mary  Visit,  Bruno  Beck,  George  Huerstel 

10.  CHORUS — Hallelujah  (from  the  Messiah)  .  .  .  Handel 
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OFF  FOR  A  VISIT  TO  THE  "ZOO”— THE  NEW  ’BUS 


PIANO  RECITAL 


BY 

JOHN  POWELL 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Friday  Afternoon,  January  30,  1931,  at  Two-Thirty  O’Clock 


PROGRAM 

I.  PRELUDE,  CHORAL  AND  FUGUE  ....  Franck 

11.  SCHERZO  IN  C  SHARP  MINOR  ....  Chopin 

NOCTURNE  IN  C  SHARP  MINOR  ....  Chopin 

III.  CONTRA  DANCE  . Beethoven 

BANJO  PICKER  . Powell 

HOBBY  ON  THE  GREEN . Rufty 

ARKANSAS  TRAVELER  .  Guion 

IV.  POLONAISE  IN  A  FLAT  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Chopin 
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CHORUSES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AS  PEASANTS  IN  THE  ANNIVERSARY  EXERCISES 


ANNIVERSARY  EXERCISES 

A  Journey  in  Folk  Music 
SGHERMERHORN  HALL 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  March  25,  1931,  at  Two-Thirty  O’Clock 

AND 

Thursday  Evening,  March  26,  1931,  at  Eight-Thirty  O’Clock 


PROGRAM 


PROCESSIONAL 


IS  PRAISE  OF  MUSIC 
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£ 


IT 
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on  through  ways  of  Joy  and  grief,  A 


bless  -  in^ 


to 


ere 


-  ticn. 


1 


PROLOGUE 


Helen  Nagy 


LATIN 

THREE  CHORUSES— (a)  The  Brunette 

(b)  The  Pale  Girl 

(c)  O  Come  to  Me 

SOPRANO  SOLOS — (a)  Serene  Night 

(b)  The  Shepherds 

Beatrice  Saladino 

CHORUS — Pomona . 


Italian 


Spanish 


Spanish 
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SWEDISH  FOLK  DANCE— “VARSOVIENNE 


CHORUS — Before  the  Shrine 

SOPRANO  SOLO — Nightingale,  Sweetly  Singing 

Helen  Lysak 

CHORUS— Miss  Rosie . 


TEUTONIC 

CHORUS— The  Ash  Grove . 

CHORUS — Leezie  Lindsay . 

SOPRANO  SOLO— Would  God  I  Were  the  Tender  Apple 

Marie  Sheehan 

FOUR  ENGLISH  FOLK-DANCES 

PIANO  SO'LO — Norwegian  Dance  (Grieg) 

Frank  Smith 

FOUR  SWEDISH  FOLK-DANCES 
CHORUS — I  See  You  Through  the  Window 

CHORUS — Fly,  Bird,  Fly . 

CHORUS — Hey,  'Twas  in  the  May 
MALE  QUARTET — How  Can  I  Leave  Thee 
CHORUS — -Weggis  Song . 


SLAVIC 

CHORUS — The  l  iny  Hut . 

CHORUS — The  Bending  Branch  .... 

CHORUS — The  Red- Headed  Family  . 

MIXED  QUARTET — Mournful  Love  . 

CHORUS — Andulko . 

PIANO  DUET — Hungarian  Dance  No.  6  (Brahms) 

Jarmilla  Tetter  and  Gretta  Owen 

MALE  CHORUS— The  Cranes . 

SOPRANO  SOLO — Play  On,  Play  On 

Ruth  Johnson 

CHORUS — Come,  My  Dearest . 

CHORUS — Come  You  Here,  Laddie 

CHORUS— Wedding  Joy . 

RECESSIONAL 
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French 

French 

Portuguese 

.  Welsh 
Scotch 
Blossom  Irish 

Norwegian 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Dutch 

German 

Swiss 

Polish 
Russian 
.  Ukrainian 
Slavonian 
Czech 
Hungarian 

.  Hungarian 
Hungarian 

Serbian 

Slovakian 

Esthonian 


ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCE— "THE  MARY  AND  THE  DOROTHY” 


PIANO  RECITAL 


BY 

LONNY  EPSTEIN 
SCHERMERHORN  HALL 
Eriday  Afternoon,  May  1,  1931,  at  Two-Thirty  O’Clock 


PROGRAM 

I 

SARA  BAND  E . Rameau-Godowsky 

SONATA,  E  MAJOR,  Op.  109 . Beethoven 

Vivace  ma  non  troppo 
Prestissimo 

Andante  molto  contabile  ed  espressivo 

II 

EIGHT  PIECES,  Op.  76 

Capriccio,  E  sharp  minor 
Intermezzo,  A  flat 
Capriccio,  C  sharp  minor 
Intermezzo,  A  minor 

III 

VARIATIONS,  C  MAJOR . Gabrilowitscb 

ETUDE,  F  MINOR . Listf 

GAVOTTE  . . Friedberg 


Brahms 

Capriccio,  B  minor 
Intermezzo,  B  flat 
Intermezzo,  A  major 
Capriccio,  C  major 
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PUPILS’  RECITAL 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Friday  Afternoon,  June  12,  1931,  at  Two-Thirty  O’Clock 


PROGRAM 

ORGAN  SOLO — Allegro  from  Sonata  No.  3 

Jarmilla  Tetter 

SOPRANO  SOLOS — (a)  Care  Selve  . 

(b)  The  Knotting  Song 
Ruth  Johnson 

PIANO  SOLO — Sonatina  in  F  . 

Allegro  assai 
Rondo 

James  Di  Biase 

TOY  ORCHESTRA — Little  Romance 


T  r  jangle 

Dorothy  Peterson 
Mary  Visit 
Guion  Rogers 

Cymbals 

Sarah  La  Carrubba 
Mario  Manzo 

Piano 

Rita  Averna 


Tambourine 

Irving  Berkowitz 
Henry  Argondizza 

Castonets 

Selvia  Ginzburg 
George  Huerstel 
Larue  Hendrickson 


Mendelssohn 

.  Handel 
Purcell 

Beethoven 


Schumann 

Drum 

Eileen  O’Brien 
Robert  Price 

Bells 

Winifred  Tucker 
Jean  Dorf 
Ernesto  Longhini 

Conductor 
George  Simon 

Bach 


ORGAN  SOLO — Choral-Prelude,  “In  dir  ist  Freude 

Frank  Smith 


PIANO  SOLO — Scherzino . Schumann 

Gertrude  Musier 

VOCAL  DUETS — (a)  Shepherd,  Shepherd,  Leave  Decoying  .  Purcell 

(b)  Mi  Balza  in  Petto . Gabussi 

Helen  Lysak 
Gretta  Owen 

ORGAN  SOLO — Toccata  in  D  Minor . IV.  G.  Wood 

Ruth  Johnson 

CHORUS — The  Heavens  Are  Declaring . Beethoven 
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LIST  OF  LEGACIES  AND  DONATIONS 


Miles  R.  Burke .  $2,000.00 

Jane  Van  Cortland .  300.00 

Isaac  Bullard .  101.66 

Elizabeth  Bayley .  100.00 

John  Jacob  Astor .  5,000.00 

William  Bean .  500.00 

Peter  G.  Stuyvesant .  3,000.00 

John  Horsburgh .  5,000.00 

Elizabeth  Demilt .  5,000.00 

Sarah  Demilt .  2,000.00 

C.  D.  Betts .  40.00 

Sarah  Penny .  500.00 

Sarah  Bunce .  500.00 

Elizabeth  Idley .  196.00 

Samuel  S.  Howland .  1,000.00 

William  Howe .  2,985.14 

Margaret  Fritz .  100.00 

James  McBride .  500.00 

Charles  E.  Cornell .  521.96 

Charles  E.  Deming .  50.00 

Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton....  200.00 

W.  Brown .  465.00 

Elizabeth  Gelston .  1,000.00 

Robert  J.  Murray .  500.00 

Seth  Grosvenor .  10,000.00 

Elijah  Withington .  100.00 

Benjamin  F.  Butler .  512.49 

Frissel  Fund .  2,000.00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles .  6,561.87 

Anson  G.  Phelps .  5,675.68 

Thomas  Reilly .  2,254.84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyle .  100.00 

Thomas  Eggleston .  2,000.00 

Sarah  A.  Riley .  100.00 

William  E.  Saunders .  725.84 

Thomas  Eddy .  1,027.50 

Robert  C.  Goodhue .  1,000.00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlett .  190.00 

Stephen  V.  Albro .  428.57 


John  Penfold .  $470.00 

Madam  Jumel .  5,000.00 

Mrs.  Steers .  34.66 

Thomas  Garner .  1,410.00 

Elizabeth  Magee .  534.00 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose  5,000.00 

John  J.  Phelps .  2,350.00 

Rebecca  Elting .  100.00 

Gerard  Martins .  500.00 

Regina  Horstein .  250.00 

John  Alstyne .  10,320.44 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah 

Wooley .  5,984.83 

Benjamin  Nathan...' .  1,000.00 

Thomas  M.  Taylor .  6,151.94 

Simeon  Abrahams .  5,052.70 

James  Peter  Van  Horn...  20,000.00 

Caleb  Swan .  500.00 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Schermerhorn.  10,000.00 

Henry  H.  Munsell .  3,396.32 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne.  5,000.00 

William  Dennistoun .  11,892.77 

William  B.  Astor .  5,000.00 

Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright  1,000.00 
Geo.  T.  Hewlett,  executor.  500.00 
J.  L.  (of  Liverpool,  Eng.).  25.00 

Ephraim  Holbrook .  39,458.16 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corning..  5,000.00 

Eliza  Mott .  1,475.54 

Maria  M.  Hobby .  2,509.82 

Daniel  Marley .  1,749.30 

Henry  E.  Robinson .  6,000.00 

Henry  Schade .  20.00 

Caroline  Goff .  4,161.59 

Catherine  P.  Johnston...  530.00 
Mrs.  Emma  Strecker....  12,221.66 

Eli  Robbins .  5,000.00 

Margaret  Burr .  11,011.11 

Mary  Burr .  10,611.11 
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Samuel  Willetts .  $5,045.00 

Roosevelt  &  Sons .  45.00 

August  Schell .  5,000.00 

James  Kelly .  5,000.00 

George  Merrill .  40.00 

William  B.  and  Leonora  S. 

Bolles .  2,949.11 

Edward  B.  Underhill .  500.00 

Harriet  Gross .  1,000.00 

Mary  Hopeton  Drake....  2,340.00 

George  Dockstader .  325.00 

Mary  Rogers .  1,000.00 

Polly  Dean .  500.00 

John  Delaplaine .  302.99 

Abby  A.  Coates  Winsor. .  1,000.00 

Harriet  Flint .  1,776.74 

Maria  C.  Robbins .  10,000.00 

Julia  A.  Delaplaine .  38,842.25 

Thomas  W.  Strong .  1,893.00 

Maria  Moffett .  16,408.21 

William  Clymer .  2,000.00 

Julia  L.  Peyton .  1,000.00 

Amos  R.  Eno .  5,000.00 

Clarissa  L.  Crane .  1,000.00 

Leopold  Boscowitz .  1,000.00 

Emeline  S.  Nichols .  5,000.00 

Margaret  Salsbury .  100.00 

Sarah  B.  Munsell .  477.56 

Edward  L.  Beadle .  4,303.99 

Cecelia  J.  Loux .  2,000.00 

Mrs.  E.  Douglas  Smith..  1,649.57 

William  C.  Schermerhorn  10,000.00 

Mary  J.  Walker .  25,193.76 

Sarah  Schermerhorn .  5,137.05 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn 
(for  building  fund)...  10,000.00 

(for  pipe  organ) .  5,840.00 

Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Myers  5,000.00 

Peter  Marie .  3,145.47 

Eli  Specht . . .  2,816.17 

Catherine  Talman .  4,996.60 


Annie  Stewart  Miller ...  .$1 16,401.93 


Amelia  B.  Lazarus .  10,000.00 

Ida  M.  Chapman .  200.00 

Cash  (Wm.  B.  Wait)...  600.00 
Mrs.  Edith  Smith  Werle.  725.00 
Theodore  P.  Nichols....  8,000.00 

Emma  A.  Tillotson .  5,000.00 

William  C.  Egleston....  15,000.00 
Angelina  C.  I.  Anderson.  5,000.00 

Harriet  B.  Decker .  3,000.00 

Mary  Anna  Wenk .  100.00 

Jeanne  Platt .  1,000.00 

Emil  Levy .  1,000.00 

Catherine  Jane  Pryer....  1,269.73 

Elizabeth  Kerr .  400.00 

Martha  H.  Andrew .  25,000.00 

Mary  L.  Howard .  17,078.46 

Rachel  H.  Pfeiffer .  2,500.00 

Mary  G.  Harriot .  3,523.20 

Antonio  J.  Moderno....  12,865.52 
The  Brez  Foundation.  . . .  11,000.00 

Edward  L.  Radcliff .  4,794.85 

John  R.  Peters .  1,000.00 

Hamilton  W.  Cary .  2,500.00 

William  Infeld .  500.00 

Fanny  Schermerhorn 

Bridgham .  15,000.00 

Charles  E.  Rhinelander.  24,222.15 
Whitman-Bennett  Studio.  100.00 

Cash  (Anonymous)  .  325.00 

Margaret  A.  Howard....  500.00 
Sarah  Matilda  Mygatt..  1,000.00 
F.  Augustus 

Schermerhorn .  1,975,581.34 

Martha  Ann  Shannon...  12,929.25 

“A  Friend” .  100.00 

Edwin  Gould .  51,000.00 

Edwin  Gould 

(for  “Printery”) .  80,000.00 

Mary  B.  Dortic .  17,567.05 

Arnold  Thayer  .  5,000.00 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE  ROCK  GARDEN 


Henry  Fatton .  $1,491.82 

Mary  Skidmore  Rogers.  2,000.00 

Grenville  Kleiser .  50.00 

Christine  Meyer .  1,000.00 

Marie  Emmons .  2,500.00 

Louis  T.  Lehmeyer .  2,000.00 

Duncan  G.  Harris .  890.00 

Morris  W.  Jacobi .  2,690.56 

August  L.  Peters .  35,796.17 

Jane  C.  Long .  3,000.00 

Sophie  C.  Helfst .  1,000.00 

Reading  Sterrit .  63,373.65 

Alfred  B.  Jenkins .  500.00 

Emil  Wolff .  2,866.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Taylor  77.00 

L.  H.  Markman .  5.00 

Elizabeth  Shepard  Lough  10.00 

Annie  C.  Kane .  25,000.00 


Sophia  M.  Low .  $8,457.17 

Mary  D.  Johnes .  1,000.00 

Blanche  Bache  Newkirk.  250.00 

“Quex"  .  40.00 

William  Henry  Atkinson  181.00 

Rosa  Maas .  1,000.00 

Frederick  Winkelmann..  2,934.85 

George  Samuel  Knauss. .  2,000.00 

Mary  Tanner  .  500.00 

Emma  Fagan .  1,770.13 

J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall...  1,010.32 

Louise  M.  Mueller .  10.00 

Augusta  F.  Mueller .  5.00 

James  D.  Freeman .  5,050.64 

Jacob  M.  P.  Willits .  12,876.00 

Sundry  donations  of 


amounts  under  $100....  504.67 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  f^ork  3n£tttute  for 

tj)C  Cbucation  of  tf)c  JPItnb,  located  at  Pelham  Parkway 
and  Williamsbridge  Road  ( formerly  Ninth  Avenue 
and  Thirty -fourth  Street ),  the  sum  of 

_ Dollars 

to  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


ONWARD  TO  THE  FUTURE 


YEAR-BOOK 


OF 

®jie  Jteto  |9orfe  institute 

for  tfje 

education  of  tfje  IJliitt) 

ONE-HUNDREDTH  YEAR 

NINETY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 


1932 


Hux  Oritur: 

“And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that 
they  have  not  known;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them.” — Isaiah  xlii,  16. 


Charles  Francis  Press 
NEW  YORK 
1932 
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THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


FOUNDED  1831  OPENED  1 832 

PELHAM  PARKWAY  AT  WILLIAMSBRIDGE  ROAD 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

© 


CALENDAR,  1932-33 


September  19 
November  24-27 
December  16 
January  2,  1933 

January  23-27 
April  6 
April  6 
April  18 
June  16 
June  19-23 


July  io-August  18  .  . 

September  18 
November  30-December  3 
December  22 


Fall  session  opens. 
Thanksgiving  vacation. 
Christmas  holidays  begin. 
School  work  resumed. 
Regents’  examinations. 
Anniversary  exercises. 
Easter  vacation  begins. 
School  work  resumed. 
Class  work  ended. 
Regents’  examinations. 


Summer  session. 

Fall  session  opens. 
Thanksgiving  vacation. 
Christmas  holidays  begin. 


IV 


PAUL  TUCKERMAN 


LINZEE  RLAGDEN 


EDWARD  J.  HANCY 


HOWLAND  S.  DAVIS 


MANAGERS  IN  1 932 


THE  NEWYORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


FOUNDED  1831  OPENED  1 832 

PELHAM  PARKWAY  AT  WILLIAMSBRIDGE  ROAD 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  provide  the  best  known 
facilities  for  blind  children  to  secure  an  education  adapted 
to  their  needs.  Children  who  are  totally  blind  or  have  vision 
so  defective  as  to  render  an  education  by  ordinary  methods 
impracticable  and  who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction 
by  the  methods  pursued  in  the  Institute  may  be  received 
upon  application  to  the  Board  of  Managers  by  their  legal 
guardians. 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  residence.  From  New  York 
they  may  enter  regularly  as  State  pupils  from  the  Greater 
City  and  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Putnam,  Rockland, 
Suffolk  and  Nassau,  being  appointed  by  the  State  Education 
Department;  from  New  Jersey,  upon  application  in  proper 
form  to  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  from 
other  localities  by  special  arrangement.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to 

The  Principal,  The  New  York  Institute 

for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

999  Pelham  Parkway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

1932 

WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE. 


LINZEE  BLAGDEN  . 

• 

•  • 

Since 

1910 

CARL  A.  De  GERSDORFF  . 

•  • 

• 

<< 

1910 

PAUL  TUCKERMAN 

• 

•  • 

<< 

1912 

EDWARD  J.  HANCY  . 

•  • 

• 

<< 

1912 

J.  LAWRENCE  ASPINWALL  . 

• 

•  • 

<« 

1913 

J.  ARCHIBALD  MURRAY  . 

•  • 

• 

<« 

1914 

GEORGE  N.  MILLER,  M.D. 

• 

•  • 

u 

1920 

DUNCAN  G.  HARRIS  . 

•  • 

• 

u 

1922 

HOWLAND  S.  DAVIS 

• 

•  • 

u 

1923 

♦ALFRED  E.  SCHERMERHORN 

• 

• 

u 

1923 

ERNEST  FAHNESTOCK,  M.D. 

• 

•  • 

u 

1924 

FREDERIC  P.  MOORE 

•  • 

• 

u 

1925 

EDWIN  GOULD  .... 

• 

•  • 

u 

1925 

AUGUSTINE  J.  SMITH 

•  • 

• 

<( 

1927 

ARNOLD  WHITRIDGE  . 

• 

•  • 

«( 

1928 

THOMAS  LUDLOW  CLARKE 

•  • 

• 

<( 

1929 

JUNIUS  A.  RICHARDS 

• 

•  • 

(< 

1930 

r.  McAllister  lloyd 

Since 

November  18, 

1931 

A.  COSTER  SCHERMERHORN 

<< 

January 

20, 

1932 

ARNOLD  WOOD 

(< 

April 

20, 

1932 

•Died  May  n,  1932. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 


HOWLAND  S.  DAVIS . President 

J.  LAWRENCE  ASPINWALL  .  .  .  Vice-President 

JUNIUS  A.  RICHARDS  .  .  .  Recording  Secretary 

R.  McALLISTER  LLOYD  .....  Treasurer 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Augustine  J.  Smith,  Chairman 
J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall  Linzee  Blagden,  Secretary 

Dr.  George  N.  Miller  Frederic  P.  Moore 

Howland  S.  Davis  {ex-officio) 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


R.  McAllister  Lloyd,  Chairman  ( ex-officio ) 


Paul  Tuckerman 

Howland  S.  Davis 

( ex-officio ) 


Edward  J.  Hancy 

J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall 
( ex-officio ) 


Vll 


ORGANIZATION 

(school  year  1932-33) 


EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE 
N.  E.  LANCASTER,  M.D. 
BERNARD  SAMUELS,  M.D. 
MRS.  ALTA  L.  RAUSCH 


.  .  .  Principal 

Attending  Physician 
Attending  Ophthalmologist 
Secretary  to  the  Principal 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

MARY  B.  SCHOONMAKER  JOSEPHINE  A.  MOODY 

FLORENCE  L.  PHELAN  ELLEN  N.  WRIGHT 

LORETTA  BUTLER  INA  MC  MURRAY 

ETTA  D.  LEWIS  HARRIET  BRANCH 

MARION  MILLER  SETH  W.  HOARD 

RUSSELL  POPE 

H.  W.  WRIGHT,  Assistant  to  the  Principal 

HENRIETTA  A.  GROSBACK,  Librarian  and  Teacher 

of  Typewriting 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
BASSETT  W.  HOUGH,  Director 
GERTRUDE  L.  MARTIN  EMILIE  HAHN 

THEODORE  A.  TAFERNER  ARTHUR  H.  RICHMOND 

ELIZABETH  THODE 


TUNING 

ROBERT  J.  HARVEY 

• 

EDWIN  GOULD  PRINTERY 

GEORGE  H.  BAIR 

« 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  HOME  SCIENCE 

ANGIE  D.  KELLY  MAUD  W.  BARRETT 

JULIA  E.  MYERS  WILLIAM  H.  WARING 

EARL  QUAY 

•  •  • 

Vlll 


J.  ARCHIBALD  MURRAY 


R.  MC  ALLISTER  LLOYD 


EDWIN  GOULD 


CARL  A.  DE  GERSDORFF 


MANAGERS  IN  1 932 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


MAUD  W.  BARRETT  CLYDE  L.  DOWNS  HELEN  ZIEGEL 

© 

HOUSEHOLD 

VESTA  D.  LOGAN,  Matron  ADELAIDE  M.  GOULD,  Asst.  Matron 

NINA  E.  CUMMINGS,  Matron  Lower  School 


© 


HOUSEMOTHERS  FOR  BOYS 

KATE  HAUSMANN  MARY  VAUGHAN 

Samuel  Wood  House  John  D.  Russ  House 

GRACE  JAMIESON  MARTHA  RUSSELL 

James  Boorman  House  Samuel  Akerly  House 

NINA  E.  CUMMINGS,  Lower  School 


HOUSEMOTHERS  FOR  GIRLS 

C.  LOUISE  HILL  MARY  E.  MILLER 

Fanny  J.  Crosby  House  Anson  G.  Phelps  House 

IDA  A.  SCOFIELD,  Lower  School 


ALICE  G.  STONEHAM — Relief  Housemother 


IX 


MANAGERS 


OF 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind 

IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER 


From  the  Time  of  Its  Incorporation,  1831,  with  Their  Terms  of 

Service 


Akerly,  Samuel,  M.D . 1831-1845 

Averill,  Herman . 1831-1832 

Bolton,  Curtis . 1831-1835 

Donaldson,  James . 1831-1832 

Bogert,  Henry  K . 1831-1832 

Remsen,  Henry . 1831-1832 

Stuyvesant,  John  R . 1831-1840 

Price,  Thompson . 183 1-1 840 

Ketchum,  Morris . 1831-1837 

Miller,  Sylvanus . 1831-1832 

Crosby,  William  B . 1831-1833 

Lee,  Gideon . 1831-1836 

Ketchum,  Hiram . 1831-1838 

Wood,  Samuel . 1831-1836 

Jenkins,  Thomas  W . 1831-1836 

Thomas,  Henry . 1831-1834 

Nevins,  Rufus  L . 1831-1832 

Beers,  Joseph  D . 1831-1832 

Mott,  Samuel  F . 1831 

Patterson,  Matthew  C . 1831-1833 

Russ,  John  D.,  M.D . 1833-1834 

Dwight,  Theodore . 1833-1837 

Brown,  Silas . 1833-1859 

Stagg,  John  P . 1833 

Spring,  George . 1833-1835 

Walker,  John  W . 1833-1839 

Miller,  Franklin . 1833-1835 

Steel,  Jonathan  D . 1833 

Allen,  Moses . 1833-1834 

Lyons,  Stephen . 1834-1836 

Dissosway,  Gabriel  P . 1834-1836 

Phelps,  Anson  G . 1834-1853 


Crosby,  William  H . 1835 

Hoyt,  Charles . 1835-1839 

Oakley,  Charles . 1835 

Titus,  Peter  S . 1835-1836 

Allen,  George  F . 

*  [184I-I862 

Trulock,  Joseph . 1836-1840 

Mandeville,  William . 1836-1837 

Chandler,  Adoniratn . 1836 

Cushman,  D.  Alonzo . 1837-1843 

Blakeman,  Wm.  N.,  M.D  1 1%37~l%39 

/18  41 

—  -  - - —  ^  ■ 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D . 1837-1859 

Hart,  Joseph  C . 1837-1840 

Holmes,  Curtis . 1837-1838 

Roome,  Edward . 1837-1845 

Seton,  Samuel  W . 1837 

Gracie,  Robert . 1838-1861 

Demilt,  Samuel . 1838 

Hart,  James  H . 1839 

Murray,  Robert  J . 1839-1858 

Schermerhorn,  Peter 

Augustus  . 1839-1845 

Tallmadge,  Henry  F . 1839-1841 

Thompson,  Martin  E . 1839 

Moore,  Clement  C . 1840-1850 

Olyphant,  D.  W.  C . 1840 

Averill,  Augustine . 1840 

Beers,  Cyrenius . 1841-1853 

Suydam,  Lambert . 1841-1842 

Holmes,  Silas . 1841-1842 

Case,  Robert  L . 1841-1861 


X 


Crosby,  John  P . 

Collins,  Stacey  B . 

Schermerhorn,  E.  II . 

Marsh,  James . 

Murray,  Hamilton . 

Walsh,  A.  R . 

Wood,  John . 

Jones,  Edward . 

Whittemore,  William  T. .. 

Smith,  Floyd . 

Dean,  Nicholas . 

Jones,  William  P . 

Thurston,  William  R . 

Sheldon,  Henry . 

King,  John  A . 

Schell,  Augustus . 

Day,  Mahlon . 

Adams,  George  F . j 

Adams,  John  G . 

Ogden,  Gouverneur  M . 

Cobb,  James  N . 

Beadle,  Edward  L . 

Wood,  Edward . 

Odgen,  John  D.,  M.  D _ 

Phelps,  Anson  G . 

Craven,  Alfred  W . 

Olyphant,  G.  T . 

Abbatt,  William  M . 

Noyes,  William  Curtis... 

Dumont,  William . 

Warren,  James . 

Cammann,  Geo.  P.,  M.D... 

Rutherford,  Lewis  M . 

Van  Rensselaer,  Henry. . . 

Hone,  Robert  S . 

Tomes,  Francis . 

Norton,  Charles  B . 

Church,  William  H.,  M.D. 

Hutchins,  Waldo . 

Tuckerman,  Charles  K... 
Kennedy,  James  Lenox... 

Travers,  William  R . 

Tompkins,  Daniel  H . 


1841-1859 

Aspinwall,  J.  Lloyd . 

.  1860-1861 

1841 

Suydarn,  D.  Lydig . 

. 1861-1884 

1841-1842 

Daly,  Charles  P . 

.1861 

1842-1852 

Hosack,  Nathaniel  P . 

. 1862-1876 

1842-1847 

Grafton,  Joseph . 

. 1862-1872 

1842-1850 

Myers,  T.  Bailey . 

. 1862-1887 

1842- 1850 

1843- 1850 

Edgar,  Newbold . < 

[1862-1864 

[1868 

1843-1845 

Donnelly,  Edward  C . 

.  1862-1864 

1844-1848 

Lord,  James  Cooper . 

.1862-1864 

1844-1848 

1846-1849 

Schermerhorn,  Alfred .  . .  \ 

[1862-1865 

1 1867-1868 

1846-1851 

Brown,  John  Crosby . . 

. 1862-1864 

1846-1854 

Van  Rensselaer,  Alex...  J 

[1862-1865 

1848-1854 

’  I 

•1867-1877 

1849-1883 

Irving,  John  Treat . 

. 1863-1896 

1849-1854 

Potter,  Clarkson  N . 

. 1863-1866 

1850-1859 

McLean,  James  M . 

.  1863-1890 

1865 

Clift,  Smith . 

. 1865-1893 

1851-1858 

Hoffman,  Charles  B . 

.  1865-1868 

1851-1857 

Emmet,  Thos.  Addis,  M.D. 

.1865-1866 

1851-1858 

Whiteright,  William . . 

. 1866-1898 

1851-1862 

Schermerhorn,  Wm.  C..., 

.  1866-1901 

1852-1861 

De  Rahm,  Charles . 

. 1866-1890 

1853-1855 

Hilton,  Henry . 

.1866 

1854-1855 

Burrill,  John  E . . 

. 1866-1867 

1854-1861 

Stout,  Francis  A . 

. 1867-1892 

1855-1857 

Butterfield,  Daniel . 

.1868 

1855-1857 

Hoffman,  William  B . 

. 1868-1879 

1855-1859 

Gerard,  James  W . 

1869-1873 

1856-1862 

Rhoades,  J.  Harsen . 

.  1869-1872 

1856-1859 

Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs _ 

. 1870-1910 

1858 

Marie,  Peter . 

. 1870-1903 

1858-1861 

Rhinelander,  Frederick  W.  1874-1904 

1858-1860 

Sheldon,  Frederick . 

, 1874-1906 

1859-1891 

Robbins,  Chandler . 

.1875-1904 

1859-1860 

Strong,  Charles  E . 

1875-1887 

1859-1861 

Schuyler,  Philip . 

.  1878-1898 

1859-1864 

Prime,  Temple . 

1878-1887 

1860-1867 

Kane,  John  I . 

1881-1913 

1860-1867 

King,  Edward . 

, 1884-1893 

1860-1864 

Schell,  Edward . 

1885-1893 

i860 

Bronson,  Frederick . 

1888-1900 

1860-1874 

Kingsland,  Ambrose  C.... 

1889-1890 

XI 


Robbins,  George  A . 1889-1895 

Kissel,  Gustav  E . 1891-1911 

Bowers,  John  M . 1891-1906 

Peabody,  George  L.,  M.D.  1891-1912 

Marshall,  Charles  H . 1892-1912 

Smith,  Gouverneur  M., 

M.D . 1893-1898 

Davis,  Howland . 1894-1921 

Duer,  William  A . 1894-1905 

Hamilton,  William  G. .  ..1894-1905 

Appleton,  William  W - 1896-1924 

Tappen,  Frederick  D . 1897-1901 

Armstrong,  D.  Maitland. .  1898-1911 
Wheelock,  Geo.  G.,  M.D. .  1898-1907 

Fairchild,  Charles  S . 1898-1906 

Soley,  James  Russell . 1900-1911 


Winthrop,  Egerton  L.,  Jr.1901-1911 
Wickersham,  George  W..  1902-1909 
Foster,  Frederic  DePeyster.  1903-1923 
Rhinelander,  Thomas  N.. 1905-1928 
Mcllvaine,  Tompkins . 1905-1911 


Godkin,  Lawrence . 1905-1909 

Derby,  Richard  H.,  M.D.. .  1906-1907 

Borland,  J.  Nelson . 1907-1929 

Montant,  August  P . 1907-1909 

Rhoades,  J.  Harsen . 1907-1922 

Tucker,  Samuel  Auchmuty.  1907-1919 

Hone,  Robert  G . 1908-1927 

Knapp,  Arnold,  M.D . 1909-1913 

Blagden,  Linzee . 1910- 

De  Gersdorff,  Carl  A . 1910- 

Glyn,  William  E . 1911-1924 


Partridge,  Edward  L.,  M.D.1911-1922 


Dix,  John  A . 1911-1917 

Tuckerman,  Paul . 1912- 

Nash,  William  A . 1912-1916 

Croswell,  James  G . 1912-1915 

Haney,  Edward  J . 1912- 

Aspinwall,  J.  Lawrence. ..  1913- 

Turnbull,  William . 1913-1931 

Murray,  J.  Archibald . 1914- 

Kobbe,  George  C . 1916-1923 

Harrison,  Robert  L . 1916-1932 

Munroe,  Henry  W . 1918-1919 

Miller,  George  N.,  M.D. .  .  1920- 

Gallatin,  R.  Horace . 1920 

De  Rham,  Frederic  F . 1921 

Derby,  James  Lloyd . 1922- 

Harris,  Duncan  G . 1922- 

Kissel,  W.  Thorn . 1923-1928 

Munroe,  John . 1923-1924 

Davis,  Howland  S . 1923- 

Schermerhorn,  Alfred  E..  1923-1932 
Fahnestock,  Ernest,  M.D.  1924- 

Moore,  Frederic  P . 1925- 

Gould,  Edwin . 1925- 

Smith,  Augustine  J . 19 27- 

Whitridge,  Arnold . 1928- 

Clarke,  Thomas  L . 1929- 

Richards,  Junius  A . 1930- 

Lloyd,  R.  McAllister . 1931- 

Schermerhorn,  A.  Coster. .  1932- 
Wood,  Arnold . 1932- 
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FREDERIC  POTTS  MOORE 


THOMAS  LUDLOW  CLARKE 


A.  COSTER  SCHERMERHORN 


AUGUSTINE  J.  SMITH 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

From  Its  Incorporation  in  1831, 

WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  SERVICE. 

• 


PRESIDENTS 


Akerly,  Samuel,  M.D... 

. . . 1831-1842 

Irving,  John  Treat.... 

. . . 1891-1895 

Phelps,  Anson  G . 

. .1843-1853 

Schermerhorn,  William 

C. 1896-1901 

Wood,  Issac,  M.D . 

. .1854-1859 

Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs. . 

Allen,  George  F . 

Davis,  Howland . 

Schell,  Augustus . 

Tuckerman,  Paul . 

. . .1919-1925 

Hone,  Robert  S . 

Blagden,  Linzee . 

. . . 1925-1932 

McLean,  James  M . 

Davis,  Howland  S . 

.. .1932- 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Averill,  Herman . 

- 1831-1832 

Clift,  Smith . 

1888-1893 

Brown,  Silas . 

- 1833-1835 

Schermerhorn,  William  C. 

1894-1895 

Titus,  Peter  S . 

. . . .  1836 

Marie,  Peter . 

1896-1903 

Phelps,  Anson  G . 

Rhinelander,  F.  W . 

1903-1904 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D...., 

- 1843-1853 

Sheldon,  Frederick . 

1905-1906 

Grade,  Robert . 

Peabody,  George  L.,  M.D. 

1907-1912 

Beadel,  Edward  L.... 

Kane,  John  I . 

1913 

Hone,  Robert  S . 

Appleton,  William  W . 

1913-1924 

Suydam,  D.  Lydig - 

Murray,  J.  Archibald . 

1924-1932 

McLean,  James  M.... 

Aspinwall,  J.  Lawrence. . . 

1932- 

TREASURERS 


Bolton,  Curtis . 

.1831-1835 

Whitewright,  William... 

.1872-1896 

Brown,  Silas . 

. 1836-1859 

Davis,  Howland . 

. 1897-1909 

Wood,  Edward . 

. 1860-1861 

Foster,  Frederic  DePeyster.  1909-1923 

Schell,  Augustus . 

.  1862 

Blagden,  Linzee . 

.1923-1925 

Kennedy,  James  Lenox.. 

. 1863-1864 

Davis,  Howland  S . 

. 1925-1932 

Clift,  Smith . 

.1865 

Lloyd,  R.  McAllister . 

.1932- 

Grafton,  Joseph . 

. 1866-1871 
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RECORDING  SECRETARIES 


Bogert,  Henry  K . 

Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs.... 

. 1884-1901 

Russ,  John  D.,  M.D - 

...1833-1834 

Marshall,  Charles  H . 

. 1901-1911 

Crosby,  William  H.... 

...1835 

Blagden,  Linzee . 

.1911-1923 

Allen,  George  F. . 

Derby,  James  Lloyd . 

. 1923-1926 

Hone,  Robert  S . 

Schermerhorn,  Alfred  E.. 

. 1926-1930 

Brown,  John  Crosby... 

. .  .1863 

Clarke,  Thomas  L . 

.1930 

Myers,  T.  Bailey . 

Richards,  Junius  A . 

.1931- 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES 

Donaldson,  James . 

. . .1831-1832 

Church,  William  H.,  M.D. i860 

Dwight,  Theodore . 

...1833-1837 

Tuckerman,  Charles  K. .. 

. 1861-1867 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D . 

Schermerhorn,  William  C.1868-1893 

Roome,  Edward . 

. . . 1843-1844 

Bronson,  Frederick . 

.1894-1895 

Schermerhorn,  Peter  Augs.1845 

Sheldon,  Frederick . 

.1896-1905 

Jones,  Edward . 

Peabody,  George  L.,  M.D. 

. 1905-1906 

Wood,  Issac,  M.D . 

. . .1851-1853 

Appleton,  William  W. ... 

.1907-1913 

Crosby,  John  P . 

. . .1854-1859 

Hone,  Robert  G . 

.1914-1927 

PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

From  Its  Opening  in  1832, 

WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  SERVICE. 


Russ,  John  D.,  M.D . 1832-1835 

Office  unfilled  1835  and  part  of  1836 

Jones,  Silas . 1836-1840 

Vroom,  Peter  D.,  M.D . 1841-1842 

Boggs,  William . 1843-1845 

Chamberlain,  James  F . 1846-1852 


Cooper,  T.  Colden . 1852-1861 

Rankin,  Robert  G . 1861-1863 

Wait,  William  B . 1863-1905 

Emeritus  Principal . 1905-1916 

Tewksbury,  Everett  B . 1905-1914 

Van  Cleve,  Edward  M . 1914- 
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REPORT 

of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  The  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Managers  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  the  Legislature,  respectfully  submit  their  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1932. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  for  the  year : 


GENERAL  FUND 


RECEIPTS 

Cash  Balance,  June  30,  1931 — 

Capital  fund . $14,273.30 

Income  fund .  2,694.13 

-  $16,967.43 

Of  Capital — 

Legacies,  donations,  mortgages  paid,  transfers,  etc.  248,722.26 
Of  Income — 

Current  receipts .  244,554.46 


$510,244.13 


Of  Capital—  DISBURSEMENTS 

Building  expenditures,  equipment,  etc . 

Of  Income — 

Taxes,  insurance,  etc . 

Maintenance  . 

Transfer  . 

Cash  Balance,  June  30,  1932 — 

Capital  fund . $21,129.53 

Income  fund .  1,193.69 


$241,866.03 

5,216.44 

217,838.46 

23,000.00 


22,323.22 


$510,244.15 
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EDWIN  GOULD  PRINTERY  FUND 


RECEIPTS 

Cash  Balance,  June  30,  1931 .  $11,757.80 

Of  Income  from  investments  and  interest .  3,086.94 

$14,844.74 


DISBURSEMENTS 


For  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus .  $1,759.34 

Commission  for  collection  of  income .  60.00 

Pay  roll  .  1,960.00 

Cash  Balance,  June  30,  1932 .  11,065.40 


$14,844.74 


From  time  to  time,  beginning  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  the  Institute  has  been  in  receipt  of  legacies  and 
donations  which  the  Managers  have  set  apart  in  the  Legacy 
Fund. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Legacy  Fund,  including 
amounts  received,  both  legacies  and  donations,  and  aggre¬ 
gating  $3, 073,981,  was  represented  by  cash  and  investments 
in  approved  securities. 

The  Managers  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  legacies:  Jacob  M.  P.  Willits,  $7,058  (addi¬ 
tional)  ;  Fanny  Rosenberg,  $100;  Georgianna  M.  Amidon, 
$5L735l  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  $5,269  (additional)  ; 
and  donations:  Brez  Foundation,  $750;  Edith  H.  Werle, 
$50;  Lucy  D.  Akerly,  $100. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  continues  as  heretofore  and  its 
scope  and  effectiveness  are  well  indicated  in  the  statistical  re¬ 
port  of  the  Principal  which  is  annexed  hereto. 
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GEORGE  N.  MILLER 


ARNOLD  WHITRIDGE 


DUNCAN  G.  HARRIS 


J.  LAWRENCE  ASPINWALL 
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The  year  1932  marks  an  important  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Institute,  for  in  this  year  we  reached  the  end  of  the  first 
hundred  years  of  our  existence  and  could  pause  and  contem¬ 
plate  the  century  of  endeavor  now  completed.  It  is  true  that 
our  charter  bears  the  date  1831,  but  it  was  on  March  15, 
1832,  that  the  first  blind  children  were  taught  by  the  form¬ 
ing  of  a  class  of  three  boys  and  it  was  then  that  organized 
education  of  the  blind  first  became  a  fact  in  this  country. 

The  centenary  of  the  Institute  was  splendidly  celebrated 
in  March  of  this  year  and  in  June  we  were  honored  by  being 
allowed  to  welcome  the  thirty-first  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  whose  program  was  given  over  to  celebrating 
one  hundred  years  of  education  of  the  blind  in  America. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
Lower  School,  which  in  its  first  year  of  operation  proved  the 
wisdom  of  its  construction  and  the  skill  of  those  who  had 
conceived  and  built  it. 

The  Board  of  Managers  wishes  to  express  its  continued 
debt  to  Mr.  Van  Cleve  and  to  all  those  others  whose  devo¬ 
tion  and  energy  make  possible  the  successful  operation  of 
this  school. 

THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

HOWLAND  S.  DAVIS 

President. 


JUNIUS  A.  RICHARDS 

Secretary. 


City  of  New  York  and  County  of  Bronx,  ss.: 

Howland  S.  Davis,  of  said  City,  being  duly  sworn,  saith : 
That  he  is  President  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  and  that  the  above  report  signed  by 
him  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day 
of  November,  1932. 

Alta  L.  Rausch, 
Notary  Public, 
Bronx  County,  N.  Y. 
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PRINCIPAL’S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1932 

( To  which  is  added  a  report  of  the  summer  session) 

To  the  Board  of  Managers, 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the 

Education  of  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  session  of  the  Institute  which  was  to  complete  its  one- 
hundredth  year  opened  September  21,  1931,  and  continued 
to  June  24,  1932.  The  number  of  pupils  enroled  was  164, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  153.  A  summer  session  of 
six  weeks  begun  July  1 1  was  attended  by  44  pupils,  15  girls 
and  29  boys. 

Another  of  our  pupils,  Frank  Smith,  was  on  examination 
admitted  as  Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists 
in  May.  Two  of  our  former  pupils,  Warren  Germain  and 
Morris  Cohen,  were  graduated  from  Columbia,  the  latter 
receiving  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

OUR  NEWEST  BUILDING 

Completed  just  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  session,  the 
new  Lower  School  building  was  occupied  with  an  initial  en¬ 
rolment  of  35  pupils.  A  year’s  use  has  shown  it  to  be  all 
that  was  expected  of  it.  In  all  particulars  it  seems  to  be 
admirably  suited  to  its  purpose.  The  location  of  this  struc¬ 
ture  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  grounds  and  fronting 
upon  Pelham  Parkway,  as  does  the  main  building,  Schermer- 
horn  Hall,  has  so  completed  the  aspect  of  a  unified  whole 
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when  seen  from  the  Parkway  that  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
the  entire  plan  is  made  manifest.  Children  of  the  first  three 
primary  classes  are  accommodated  both  for  their  school 
work  and  for  living  quarters  by  the  new  building. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  organization  of  the  entire  Insti¬ 
tute’s  clientele  has  been  made  possible  by  this  separation  of 
the  younger  pupils  from  the  more  advanced. 

Above  the  doorway  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  Lower 
School  the  Institute’s  Latin  motto  has  been  carved  in  stone: 
ICtlx  Oritur.  Thus  to  those  who  apprehend  is  given  the  inti¬ 
mation  that  here  darkness  of  a  sort  is  to  be  dispelled  by  the 
illumination  that  comes  through  power  to  perceive,  to  feel, 
to  think,  to  know. 


A  GROWING  ATTENDANCE 

While  the  overmastering  interest  of  the  year,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  our  one  hundredth  anniversary,  called  for  a  deal  of 
thought  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
there  was  no  slackening  in  the  school  work  and  the  pace  of 
other  years  was  kept  and  with  increasing  enrolment,  which 
added  to  the  size  of  classes.  The  ideal  class  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  is  held  to  be  not  over  twelve  pupils,  and  it  has  been 
the  effort  of  the  present  administration  to  keep  the  size  of 
classes  as  near  ten  as  possible.  Several  grades  have  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  this  number  and  an  addition  to  the  teaching  staff  has 
been  necessary.  For  this  growing  attendance  we  wish  to  be 
prepared  to  provide  the  best  possible  facilities. 

OUR  SUMMER  SESSION 

From  July  1 1  to  August  19  the  summer  session  was  held, 
44  pupils  being  in  attendance,  15  girls  and  29  boys.  In  point 
of  interest,  excellence  in  school  work,  and  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  it  may  be  reported  the  best  we  have  conducted.  Teach- 
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ARNOLD  WOOD 


JUNIUS  A.  RICHARDS 


ALFRED  E.  SCHERMERHORN 


ERNEST  FAHNESTOCK 
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ers  and  pupils  were  keenly  interested  and  the  work  pro¬ 
gressed  admirably.  As  usual,  the  mornings  were  devoted  to 
regular  school  work,  the  afternoons  to  recreation,  which 
sometimes  took  the  direction  of  informative  excursions  and 
visits.  All,  however,  had  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  pupils. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  his  old  associates  to  have  Mr.  Regin¬ 
ald  C.  Phillips  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  summer  session. 
For  four  years  he  had  been  a  teacher  of  the  Institute,  but 
had  been  called  to  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  and  had  become  its  Princi¬ 
pal.  Mr.  Phillips  took  charge  of  the  summer  session  and 
himself  found  pleasure  in  returning,  if  only  for  a  brief  stay, 
to  his  former  held  here. 

The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Phillips’  report  to  the 
Principal  will  be  of  interest : 

“The  Summer  School  of  1932  has  passed  into  the  histori¬ 
cal  records  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  and  those  records  are  richer  thereby.  With  its 
passing  I  should  like  to  record  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  spirit  existing  among  the  pupils.  They  were  a 
delight  to  work  with,  being  courteous,  well-mannered,  full 
of  zest  for  work  and  play,  and  with  all  the  ear-marks  of  a 
complete  and  consistent  good  training.  I  imagine  I  saw 
the  present  spirit  in  its  initial  stages  three  or  more  years 
ago.  It  has  developed  splendidly  and  I  sincerely  hope,  as 
I  am  sure  it  will,  the  school  will  succeed  in  retaining  it.  I 
congratulate  the  school  upon  possessing  a  body  of  pupils  so 
imbued  with  the  right  ideas.” 

In  the  organization  of  the  material  for  this  issue  of  the 
Year-Book  the  statistical  matter,  including  also  programs  of 
recitals,  etc.,  has  been  placed  in  the  last  part  of  the  volume 
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so  as  to  bring  forward  first  the  report  of  our  exercises  com¬ 
memorating  the  first  one  hundred  years. 

CELEBRATION  OF  OUR  CENTENARY 

Action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Managers  early  in  the 
school  year  looking  to  a  proper  commemoration  of  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  Institute’s  birth.  A  committee  of  the  Board 
was  appointed  to  have  general  charge,  with  the  Prinicpal,  of 
the  several  events.  A  committee  of  the  faculty  began  to 
prepare  a  program  which  should  exhibit  the  work  of  the 
school  in  a  hundred  years  of  active  service.  This  took  the 
form  of  a  series  of  scenes  in  its  life,  dramatically  repre¬ 
sented,  in  which  teachers,  former  and  present  pupils,  and 
others  took  part. 

It  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  both  for  the 
present  interest  and  the  information  of  friends  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  for  the  record  to  include  in  this  Year-Book  a  full 
account  of  what  took  place  in  the  public  celebration.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  there  is  here  presented  the  sixteen  pages  of  a  sou¬ 
venir  program  that  had  been  prepared,  to  be  followed  by  a 
complete  reproduction  of  the  addresses  of  Commemoration 
Day  and  the  text  of  the  “Scenes  in  Our  First  Century,”  as 
far  as  possible,  together  with  the  report  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  alumni  in  the  celebration. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Program 

OF  THE 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE 

First  Centenary 


Jliarch  ij  to  i8,  igyz 
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On  MARCH  15,  1832.,  in  a  private  house 
on  Canal  Street,  New  York  City,  the  first 
class  of  blind  children  to  be  taught  in  the 

United  States  was  organized  by  Dr.  John 

Dennison  Russ.  And  from  that  day  to  this, 
one  hundred  years  later,  The  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  has 

continued  its  work  without  interruption 
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Lux  Oritur 


And  I  will  b  r  ing  the  b  1  in  d  by 
a  way  that  the  y  knew  not  ; 

I  will  lead  the  m  in  p  a  th  s 

that  the  y  have  not  k  n  ow  n  ;  I  will 

make  dark  ness  1  ight 

b  e  for  e  the  m  .  - 

Isaiah  xlii,  16. 


The  motto  of  the  Institute 


* 


V 


COMMEMORATION 

of  the 

One  Hundredth  Anniversary 

at  the 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES 
AUDITORIUM 

2.9  West  Thirty-ninth  Street 
Manhattan 


Tuesday  evening  March  ij,  1932 
at  eight-thirty  o’clock 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall 
Linzee  Blagden 
Thomas  Ludlow  Clarke 
Howland  S.  Davis 
Carl  A.  DeGersdorff 
James  Lloyd  Derby 
Ernest  Fahnestock,  M.D. 

f 

Edwin  Gould 
Edward  J.  Hancy 
Duncan  G.  Harris 


R.  McAllister  Lloyd 
George  N.  Miller,  M.D. 
Frederic  Potts  Moore 
J.  Archibald  Murray 
Junius  A.  Richards 
A.  Coster  Schermerhorn 
Alfred  E.  Schermerhorn 
Augustine  J.  Smith 
Paul  Tuckerman 
Arnold  Whitridge 


Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal 


COMMITTEES  OF 

On  Commemoration 
Exercises 

Mr.  Blagden 

Mr.  Davis 

Mr.  Smith 

Mr.  Tuckerman 

The  Principal 


ARRANGEMENTS 

On  Anniversary 
Exercises 

The  Principal 

Miss  MapvY  B.  Schoonmaker 

Miss  Loretta  Butler 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Harvey 

Mr.  Russell  Pope 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Richmond 
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Program 

Mr.  Howland  S.  Davis,  President 
Board  of  Managers 
Presiding 

♦ 

Chorus:  The  heavens  are  declaring  .  .  .  Beethoven 

SENIOR  CHORUS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 


Address:  Mr.  Howland  S.  Davis 
Address:  Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham 

FORMER  MEMBER,  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

Address:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley 

FORMER  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Address:  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 


A  Little  Journey  in  Folk  Music 

(With  Illustrations) 

Some  Songs  of  Other  Lands  and 
Four  English  Folk  Dances 

These  United  States 

As  Organized  by  Two  Blind  Boys 
(Map  Building) 

Hallelujah  Chorus,  from  "The  Messiah” 
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PATRONESSES 


Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Abbott 
Miss  Lucy  Dubois  Akerly* 
Mrs.  Donald  Atkinson 
Mrs.  Linzee  Blagden 
Mrs.  J.  Nelson  Borland 
Mrs.  Henry  Breckenridge 
Mrs.  Roelif  H.  Brooks 
Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Clarke 
Mrs.  Livingston  Crosby 
Mrs.  William  B.  Cross* 
Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting 
Mrs.  Howland  Davis 
Mrs.  Howland  S.  Davis 
Mrs.  Carl  A.  DeGersdorff 
Mrs.  Lee  Delafield 
Mrs.  Ernest  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  H.  Finley 
Mrs.  Lyttleton  Fox 
Mrs.  Douglas  Gibbons 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Godkin 
Mrs.  Edwin  Gould 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Graham 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Hancy 
Mrs.  Duncan  G.  Harris 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Harrison 
Mrs.  John  Hubbard 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hunt 
Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Ives 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Ivison 
Mrs.  George  C.  Kobbe 
Mrs.  R.  McAllister  Lloyd 
Miss  Madeline  S.  Loomis 
Mrs.  Walter  B.  Mahony 


Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Michalis 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Migel 
Mrs.  Danforth  Miller 
Mrs.  George  N.  Miller 
Mrs.  J.  Archibald  Murray 
Mrs.  T.  Tertius  Noble 
Mrs.  Robert  Norwood 
Mrs.  Henry  Parish 
Mrs.  Herbert  Lee  Pratt 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Prescott 
Mrs.  John  Harsen  Rhoades 
Miss  Nina  Rhoades 
Mrs.  Junius  A.  Richards 
Mrs.  Julian  W.  Robbins 
Mrs.  James  Roosevelt 
Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Salvage 
Mrs.  Augustine  J.  Smith 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Schermerhorn 
Mrs.  A.  Coster  Schermerhorn 
Mrs.  James  Russell  Soley 
Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Steinway 
Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Stires 
Mrs.  James  B.  Taylor 
Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  Thayer 
Lady  White  Todd 
Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Tracy 
Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Tucker 
Mrs.  Paul  Tuckerman 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
Mrs.  H.  Russ  Van  Vleck* 

Mrs.  Arnold  Whitridge 
Mrs.  George  W.  Wickersham 
Mrs.  Arnold  Wood* 


Representing  the  families  of  the  Founders. 
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iHnntoerSarp  (Exercises 


SOME  SCENES  IN 

Our  First  Century 

Schermerhorn  Hall 

Pelham  Parkway 
The  Bronx 

♦ 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  16 

at  eight-thirty  o'clock 

Thursday  Afternoon,  March  17 

at  two-thirty  o'clock 

Friday  Afternoon,  March  18 

at  two  o'clock 

♦ 

1832.  ^->1932. 

1 1 


Sima  Jfflater 

Through  the  long  years  a  beacon  light, 

O  Alma  Mater  dear! 

Thy  sons  and  daughters  have  been  led 
By  thee  in  paths  made  clear; 

And  life  grows  more  beautiful 
And  darkness  with  its  pall 

At  thy  behest 

Is  light  before  our  way. 

All  the  years  we  have  spent  with  thee 
Are  years  we’ll  ne’er  forget; 

Our  hearts  are  full  of  memories 
Of  happy  days. 

Alma  Mater!  Alma  Mater!  Alma  Mater! 
Forevermore  we  sing  thy  praise! 

We  rejoice  in  the  faithful  ones 
Who  labored  for  thy  fame; 

A  hundred  years  of  toil  and  care 
Were  given  in  thy  name. 

Our  hearts  burn  with  gratitude 
For  those  who  went  before; 

Their  spirit  lives 

With  us  forevermore. 

We  adore  thee,  we  honor  thee, 

We  pledge  our  love  anew; 

We  keep  aglow  the  memories 
Of  happy  days. 

Alma  Mater!  Alma  Mater!  Alma  Mater! 
Forevermore  we  sing  thy  praise! 
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Trogram 


Alma  Mater 


Opening  Song 

Written  and  Composed  for  this  Occasion  by  Director  of  Music 

Bassett  W.  Hough 


♦ 


SOME  SCENES  IN 

Our  First  Century 

Interpreted  by  Edward  K.  Campbell 
as  CHORUS 

Assisted  by  Elmer  W.  Jennings 
as  TIME 

♦ 

I.  Our  First  Exhibition,  December  13,  1832 

II.  Fanny  Crosby,  Poet  and  Hymnist,  1912  and  1854 

III.  William  Bell  Wait,  Educator,  1905  and  1872 

IV.  Boys  of  Today,  1932 

V.  Onward  to  the  Future 
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THE  EVENING  POST. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15. 


Public  Meeting  in  favor  or  the  Blind.— -At  a 
public  meeting  held  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  Dec.  13th,  1832,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Institution  fer  the  Blind,  the  lion.  Gideon  Lee  was 
called  to  the  Chair,  and  Alderman  Mandeville  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Dwight  Jr.  were  appointed  Secretaries.  President 
Ducr  and  Charles  King,  Esq.  were  also  elected  Vice 
Presidents. 

The  objects  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  to  a 

large  and  very  respectable  audience,  by  Dr.  Ackerty, 
President  of  the  Institution,  anjexamination  of  the  pu¬ 
pils,  who  have  been  instructed  only  seven  months,  having 
tak^n  place  under  the  direction  of  their  Teacher,  Dr. 
Russ,  and  the  progress  they  have  make  in  reading,  wri¬ 
ting,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  manufacture  of  use¬ 
ful  articles  having  been  displayed  ;  an  address  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Piggott,  a  blind  man,  60  years  of  age  ; 
after  which,  subscriptions  of  membership  to  the  society 
were  handed  in,  and  the  following  resolutions  submitted 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas  the  novel  and  interesting  spectacle  which  we 
have  just  witnessed,  shows  the  practaoility  and  utility  of 
instructing  the  Blind,  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  be  requested  to  persevere  in  their  laudable  endea¬ 
vours  to  instruct  those  of  our  fellow  beings  who  are  un- 
for  lunately  deprived  of  sight;  and  the  Institution  be  re¬ 
commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  community,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  attention  of  the  City  Authorities  and  the 
State  Legislature. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  b©  given  to 
Mr.  Jennings  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  room  on  this 
occasion. 


GIDEON  LEE,  President. 
William  Mandeville,  )  Secrctaries 
Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  f  feecrctancs- 


Photographed  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
of  Saturday,  December  15,  1832 


FIRST  EXHIBITION - DR.  RUSS  PRESENTS  THE  WORK  OF  HIS  PUPILS 
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FIRST  EXHIBITION 

of  the 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  PUPILS 
OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

After  Seven  Months’  Instruction 

Thursday  evening,  December  13,  1832 
at  the  City  Hotel 


♦ 

CHARACTERS 


Hon.  Gideon  Lee,  Mayor,  Chairman,  William  H.  Waring 

William  Wodtke 


^Secretaries  - 


George  Young 


Alderman  Mandeville  and 
Theodore  Dwight,  Jr. 

Dr.  Samuel  Akerly 

President  of  the  Institution  .  .  Harold  W.  Wright 

Samuel  Wood  . Henry  Wodtke 


and  Others,  Managers 
Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  Teacher 
John  Whitley,  14 
Charles  O’Connor,  12 
Patrick  Lane,  10 
Francis  Monyea,  10 
Michael  McGuire,  8 


r 


-  Pupils  - 


Bassett  W.  Hough 
Frederic  Neumann 
Eugene  Raniere 
Paul  Sauerland 
Jean  Dorf 
Fred  Vieni 


Company  of  very  select  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  including 

Hannah  Eddy  . M/ss  Gertrude  L .  Martin 

Moses  Allen .  .  Max  Helman 
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FANNY  CROSBY,  Poet  and  Hymnist 


CHARACTERS 


Fanny  Crosby  in  Serene  Old  Age,  1912 

M/ss  Henrietta  A.  Grosback 

Rev.  S.  Trevena  Jackson,  her  Biographer,  Seth  W.  Hoard 


A  MEMORY 


Fanny  Crosby  in  Active  Youth,  1854,  Helena  Klein 

Grover  Cleveland,  the  Youthful  Secretary, 

Clyde  L .  Downs 

Stephen  Babcock,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 

Theodore  A.  Taferner 


III 

WILLIAM  BELL  WAIT,  Educator 


CHARACTERS 

William  Bell  Wait  (1872) .  Carl  Rice 

Stephen  Babcock  ....  Theodore  A.  Taferner 
Hannah  Babcock  ....  Miss  Florence  L.  Phelan 


Theodore  Thomas 


.  Bassett  W.  Hough 
.  Robert  /.  Harvey 
.  .  Benzion  Wax 


Frederick  Fielding 


A  Pupil 


William  Bell  Wait  (1905) 

1 6 


Carl  Rice 


IV 


BOYS  OF  TODAY,  1932 

A  Group  of  Boys  in  Akerly  House 
in  Their  Own  Persons 

Oliver  Compton,  Edwin  Jepson,  James  Chicachee,  Frank 
Smith,  Howard  Van  Duyne,  Max  Helman,  Raphael  Macil- 
laro,  Fred  Reeve,  Howard  Strickland,  George  Young 


V 

ONWARD  TO  THE  FUTURE 

TABLEAU 


A  Teacher . Miss  Ina  McMurray 

A  Pupil . .  .  Livia  Scrobe 

A  Voice . Helen  Nagy 


U 


A  REUNION  OF 

FORMER  PUPILS 


Thursday  afternoon,  March  17,  1932 

at  two-thirty  o’clock 


♦ 

"Program 

t 

Song  of  the  Alumni  Association  .  Our  Alma  Mater 


Address:  Our  Early  Training  for  the  Workaday  World 

William  G.  Gorse,  1893 

Address:  The  Aims  and  Ideals  of  Our  School 

Robert  J.  Harvey,  1898 


Address:  The  Joyous  Life 

Miss  Theresa  Woods,  1906 

Address:  Making  One’s  Way  in  the  World 

Augustine  F.  Mass  a,  1919 


Followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  Program  of 
Wednesday  evening 
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COMMEMORATION  DAY 


THE  Celebration  of  the  First  Centenary  of  The  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  Engineering  Societies  Auditorium,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  15,  1932,  at  nine  o’clock,  Mr. 
Howland  S.  Davis,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
presiding.* 

President  Howland  S.  Davis  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
You  will  have  already  seen  from  your  programs  that  it  was 
one  hundred  years  ago  today  on  the  15th  of  March,  1832, 
that  three  sightless  children  from  the  New  York  City  Alms¬ 
house  went  to  a  small  house  on  Canal  Street  to  be  educated 
by  Dr.  Russ.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  public  education 
of  sightless  children  in  this  country.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  active  work  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind. 

Over  the  past  century  this  work  has  grown  constantly  in 
scope  and  effectiveness  and  tonight  with  pride  we  can  meet 
to  celebrate  our  one  hundredth  birthday. 

It  gives  us  very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you,  our  birth¬ 
day  party  guests.  We  appreciate  your  interest  in  our  work. 
We  are  honored  by  your  presence  here  tonight.  We  are  par¬ 
ticularly  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  speak¬ 
ers  of  the  evening  and  by  the  representatives  of  our  sister 
schools,  Dr.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  Institution  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Dr.  Burritt  of  the  Overbrook  School  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

We  will  start  our  birthday  celebration  by  listening  to  our 

♦Verbatim  report  by  American  Reporting  Service,  New  York  City. 
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student  chorus  sing,  “The  Heavens  Are  Declaring,”  by 
Beethoven. 

[The  student  chorus  sang.] 

Mr.  Davis:  It  seems  almost  presumptuous  for  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  to  you  as  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening 
a  man  who  is  so  very  well  known  to  you  all,  a  man  who  is  a 
national  figure,  a  man  who  has  held  many  offices  of  honor  in 
the  city,  state  and  nation,  a  man  whose  varied  active  interests 
in  so  many  directions  have  made  him  stand  out  as  a  type  of 
all  that  is  best  in  our  civic  life. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  national  figure  that  I  wish  to  introduce 
him  to  you.  Between  the  years  1902  and  1909  he  was  an 
active,  energetic,  useful  Manager  and  Trustee  of  The  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  And  in  this 
character  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Wickersham.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wickersham  :  The  completion  of  a  century  of  the 
existence  of  any  institution  is  an  event  of  interest.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  so,  when  that  existence  has  been  one  of  useful 
progress  and  development  and  the  close  of  the  century  finds 
it  prosperous,  well  organized  and  endowed,  and  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  its  being  with  ever-increasing  success  and 
usefulness.  Such  is  the  happy  state  of  The  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  whose  one  hundredth 
birthday  we  are  here  to  celebrate. 

EDUCATING  THE  BLIND  A  MODERN  MOVEMENT 

While  some  relief  was  afforded  to  the  blind  by  the  spo¬ 
radic  efforts  of  early  Christians,  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  Century  that  any  real  attempt  was  made  to 
educate  or  train  those  without  sight.  This  modern  move¬ 
ment  began  with  the  work  of  Valentin  Haiiy,  justly  called 
“Father  and  Apostle  of  the  Blind,”  in  establishing  the  Insti- 
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tution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris  in  1784,  where 
he  taught  blind  children  to  read  raised  print,  a  system  which 
he  also  introduced  into  Russia,  Finland,  Poland  and  Berlin 
and  which  was  quickly  followed  in  Sweden,  Great  Britain 
and  Austria.  The  first  institution  for  the  blind  in  England 
was  founded  in  Liverpool  in  1791  by  Edward  Rushton,  a 
bookseller,  and  James  Christie,  a  musician.  This  was  shortly 
followed  by  similar  establishments  in  Edinburgh  and  Dub¬ 
lin.  The  first  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  was 
established  in  Boston,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  John 
D.  Fisher,  a  young  physician.  It  was  incorporated  in  1829 
under  the  name  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
changed  in  1839  to  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  (now  School)  for  the  Blind,  in  honor  of  T.  H.  Per¬ 
kins,  who  gave  his  residence  to  the  institution.  In  1831,  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  a  position  he  held  for  nearly  44  years. 

Captain  Ian  Fraser,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  St.  Dunstans,  writing  on  Blindness  for  the  fourteenth  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  says  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Perkins  Institute  was  the  direct  outcome  of  a  visit 
paid  by  an  American  doctor  (evidently  meaning  Dr.  Howe) 
to  the  school  founded  by  Valentin  Haiiy  in  Paris.  He  says 
that  Dr.  Howe  was  sent  abroad  to  study  methods  and  re¬ 
turned  bringing  with  him  two  blind  teachers,  one  from 
France  and  one  from  England.  In  another  part  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  he  says  that  the  first  book  for  the  blind  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  by  John  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1827, 
which  was  printed  in  a  triangular  modification  of  the  com¬ 
mon  alphabet,  and  that  five  years  later  the  Society  of  Arts  of 
Scotland  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  alphabet  for  the  blind 
which  was  awarded  to  a  Dr.  Fry  of  London ;  that  Gall’s  pub¬ 
lication  and  this  prize  award  attracted  much  attention  and 
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that  overseas  visitors,  including  Dr.  Howe,  came  to  Scotland 
to  investigate  progress,  Dr.  Howe  returning  to  Boston  to  set 
up  a  press  for  the  printing  of  books  for  the  blind. 

However  that  may  be,  about  that  time,  Louis  Braille,  a 
pupil  and  later  an  instructor  in  the  Institution  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles,  at  Paris,  had  adopted  the  system  of  printing  books 
for  the  blind  that  bears  his  name  from  one  invented  by  a 
young  cavalry  officer  named  Charles  Barbier,  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1829,  and  further  developed  in  1834.  These  inven¬ 
tions  quickened  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind  all  over 
the  world.  In  the  United  States,  the  first  school  to  begin 
operations  (March  15,  1832)  was  the  New  York  Institu¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  incorporated  in  1831,  the  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  following  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Similar  insti¬ 
tutions  were  founded  in  Pennsylvania  in  1 833 ;  Ohio  in  1837; 
Virginia  in  1839;  Kentucky  in  1842  and  Tennessee  in  1844. 

THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION 

An  act  of  the  New  York  legislature  passed  April  21,  1831, 
created  a  body  corporate  and  politic  by  the  name  and  style 
of  “The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind”  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  “of  instructing  children  who  have  been  born  blind,  or 
who  may  have  become  blind  by  disease  or  accident.” 

The  term  of  this  Act  was  limited  to  May  1,  1852,  but  by 
an  Act  passed  April  16,  1852,  it  was  continued  indefinitely, 
and  the  managers  were  authorized  to  receive  from  each  Sen¬ 
ate  district  of  the  State  four  indigent  blind  persons  between 
12  and  25  years  of  age,  in  like  manner  and  at  like  expense  to 
the  State  as  is  provided  for  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  who, 
during  a  term  of  five  years,  “shall  be  instructed  in  literary  or 
school  education,  and  in  some  trade  or  employment  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  taught  and  carried  on  in  such  institution, 
which  term  may  be  extended  two  years  by  said  managers 
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whenever  it  may  be  advantageous  so  to  do,  the  said  managers 
first  obtaining  for  that  purpose  the  approbation  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Schools.” 

Some  two  or  three  years  after  its  incorporation  in  1831, 
the  institution  acquired  the  property  in  New  York  City 
bounded  by  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  Thirty-third  and 
Thirty-fourth  Streets,  which  was  known  as  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  erected  thereon  the  gray  granite  building  which  became 
and  for  many  years  was  a  familiar  landmark,  and  in  which 
the  school  was  housed  during  the  years  I  was  a  member  of 
its  Board  of  Managers,  1902  to  1909. 

Four  presidents  and  six  principals  served  the  institution 
between  the  years  1831  and  1863.  In  the  latter  year,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Wait,  who  had  begun  his  service  to  the  Institute  in 
1859,  became  Principal  and  remained  in  the  active  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  that  office  during  a  period  of  forty-two  years. 
In  1905  he  was  retired  as  Principal  Emeritus.  He  died  in 
1916.  Mr.  Wait  was  one  of  the  really  great  men  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  in  this  country.  As  Dr.  Graves  said  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  school  building  in  June, 
1923,  “More  than  any  other  educator  he  was  the  great  pio¬ 
neer  in  working  out  the  problems  of  the  sightless.  *  *  *  But 
his  chief  glory  rests  in  his  uncompromising  advocacy  of  scho¬ 
lastic  education  rather  than  merely  vocational  training,  and 
his  insistence  that  he  was  conducting  a  school  and  not  an  elee¬ 
mosynary  institution.”  “Thanks  to  his  efforts,”  Dr.  Graves 
added,  “the  training  of  the  blind  has  for  all  time  been  placed 
upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  our  youth  possessed  of  sight.” 

It  is  that  achievement  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  Dr. 
Wait’s  life  and  which  is  the  supreme  achievement  of  this 
institution. 
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BLIND  YOUTH  TO  HAVE  ADEQUATE  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  purpose  of  the  Institution  as  now  set  forth  in  its  year 
books  is  “to  provide  the  best  known  facilities  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  to  secure  an  education  adapted  to  their  needs.  Children 
who  are  totally  blind  or  have  vision  so  defective  as  to  render 
an  education  by  ordinary  methods  impracticable  and  who  are 
capable  of  receiving  instruction  by  the  methods  pursued  in 
the  Institute  may  be  received  upon  application  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  by  their  legal  guardians.” 

It  was  a  late  development  in  the  attitude  of  society  toward 
the  blind  to  consider  it  possible  that  they  were  susceptible  to 
the  same  cultural  influences  as  those  with  sight.  Originally 
only  a  limited  range  of  purely  vocational  pursuits  was  open 
to  them.  Not  until  the  invention  of  printing  books  which 
they  could  read  with  their  fingers  did  it  become  apparent  to 
teachers  that  there  were  after  all  very  few  things  the  blind 
could  not  do,  and  that  the  best  way  to  develop  their  capaci¬ 
ties  to  the  full  was  to  treat  them  as  other  young  people,  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  same  access  to  cultural  influences  and  in  large 
measure  to  the  same  opportunities  for  athletic  exercises  and 
outdoor  life  as  the  youth  with  sight. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1928,  Principal  Van  Cleve  says 
that  a  backward  glance  over  the  history  of  the  Institute 
“shows  that  during  its  span  of  life  it  has  been  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  its  pupils.  *  *  *  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  chief  aim  of  the  founders 
of  the  Institute  was  expressly  stated  as  ‘to  meliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blind’  the  teachers  seek  first  a  means  to  bring 
the  children  in  touch  with  books.”  “Throughout  the  history 
of  the  Institute,”  he  says  in  another  report,  “it  has  been  so 
much  the  custom  as  to  become  a  tradition  that  some  one  or 
more  of  its  pupils  must  be  found  taking  courses  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning.” 
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The  methods  of  this  school  and  the  other  schools  for  the 
blind  in  America  are,  in  another  report,  asserted  by  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  to  be  essentially  different  from  those  in  use  in  England 
and  other  European  countries.  “In  these  the  program  of 
studies  is  chiefly  literary  until  the  pupil  is  sixteen  years  of 
age.”  “Quite  frankly,”  he  adds,  “it  is  conceded  the  purpose 
of  these  European  schools  is  to  turn  out  artisans.  We  have 
in  America  the  purpose  to  give  every  child  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  it  an  education  that  will  go  beyond  the  elementary  studies 
and  include  the  high  school.  And  all  the  while  to  give  him 
a  well-trained  body,  an  understanding  of  hand  work,  some 
fundamental  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  that  one  of  the 
arts  in  which  he  may  revel.” 

So,  in  his  last  annual  report,  Principal  Van  Cleve  says:  “It 
may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  the  person  without  sight 
can  be  given  a  training  in  most  respects  equal  to  that  in  which 
his  seeing  brother  is  exercised,  for  this  claim  has  advanced 
from  the  stage  of  public  incredulity  to  general  acceptance. 
*  *  *  But  lives  of  successful  blind  scholars  remind  us  that  in¬ 
tellectually,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  good  mind  that 
looks  out  on  the  world  through  imagination  and  the  good 
mind  that  contemplates  the  scene  without  physical  limita¬ 
tion.” 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  Captain  Ian  Fraser  who,  writing 
in  1929  for  the  fourteenth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  says,  “Blind  men  and  women  have  made  positions 
for  themselves  in  the  past  in  isolated  cases,  but  today  there 
is  hardly  an  avenue  of  life  in  which  a  man  or  woman  without 
sight  is  not  succeeding.  The  way  has  been  opened  in  litera¬ 
ture,  the  arts,  the  church,  law,  politics,  commerce,  trade, 
agriculture  and  sport.  Even  the  unemployable  blind  are  not 
left  destitute.” 
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A  LARGE  PROBLEM 


While  the  number  of  blind  people  is  said  to  be  diminish¬ 
ing,  the  census  reports  show  there  were  63,489  in  the  United 
States  in  1930,  of  whom  4,  418  resided  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  total  number  of  registered  blind  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1927  was  46,822,  and  in  Scotland  6,939.  So  the 
problem  of  educating  the  sightless,  giving  them  the  best  phys¬ 
ical  and  intellectual  development  of  which  they  are  capable, 
is  large.  The  need  has  been  recognized  by  the  legislatures 
in  many  of  the  States,  in  establishing  special  schools  or  ap¬ 
propriating  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  State  schools 
or  in  private  institutions.  Principal  Van  Cleve  speaks  of  this 
preponderance  of  State  institutions  over  private,  as  “an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  trend  of  public  concern  as  well  as  intelligence 
in  accepting  handicapped  persons  as  deserving  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  as  others.  One  hundred  years  ago,”  he  exclaims, 
“no  one  would  have  dared  prophesy  such  a  reversal  of  gen¬ 
eral  opinion.  Skepticism  as  to  the  ability  and  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  receive  educational  training  has  vanished.” 

MEN  WHO  HAVE  CARRIED  ON 

I  must  not  close  without  saying  a  word  about  the  men  who 
have  carried  on  the  work  of  this  Institute  during  the  century 
now  closed.  The  Board  of  Managers  number  twenty.  Look¬ 
ing  over  the  list  of  the  original  members  chosen  in  1831,  and 
their  successors,  one  finds  names  prominent  in  the  life  of  this 
city  almost  from  its  foundation,  including  in  the  200  or  more 
such  names  as  Stuyvesant,  Bogert,  Remsen,  Mott,  Crosby, 
Hoyt,  Schermerhorn,  Suydam,  Ogden,  Rutherford,  Van 
Rennsselaer,  Edgar,  Lord,  Potter,  Hoffman,  Emmet,  Rob¬ 
bins,  Schuyler,  Kane,  King,  Peabody,  Duer,  Rhinelander, 
Davis,  Hamilton,  Winthrop,  Dix,  Gallatin,  Murray,  Gould. 
Names  such  as  these  are  the  foundation  stones  upon  which 
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the  City  of  New  York — at  least  the  old  city — was  built.  In 
every  generation,  those  bearing  them  have  been  found  serv¬ 
ing  the  higher  interests  of  the  community  in  unselfish  labors, 
in  the  governing  boards  of  most  of  the  charities  and  wher¬ 
ever  unselfish  public  service  is  demanded.  Throughout  the 
century  they  have  given  their  thoughts,  their  time  and  atten 
tion  and  their  money  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  Insti¬ 
tute.  Their  guiding  principle  is  expressed  in  the  passage 
from  the  Prophet  Isaiah  printed  on  the  title  page  of  the  an¬ 
nual  reports : 

“And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not; 
I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known;  I  will 
make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked  things 
straight.”  The  work  has  prospered.  A  growing  endowment 
is  the  evidence  of  the  belief  in  its  usefulness  of  the  passing 
generations. 


CONTINUITY  IN  MANAGEMENT 

The  beautiful  new  buildings  on  Pelham  Parkway  are  the 
latest  tangible  expression  of  the  successful  efforts  in  this 
field.  They  were  made  possible  by  the  munificent  gift  of 
F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  who  for  forty  years  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  devoted  much  time  and 
labor  to  the  problems  of  the  Institute.  Since  1839,  there  has 
been  almost  always  one  of  that  name  on  the  Board.  F.  Au¬ 
gustus  was  the  fifth.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  another  of  the 
same  family  in  the  present  membership.  Frederick  W. 
Rhinelander  served  thirty  years,  from  1874  to  1904,  and  his 
son  Thomas  N.  from  1905  to  1928.  Howland  Davis  was  a 
member  twenty-six  years,  from  1894  to  1921,  and  his  son, 
Howland  S.,  now  a  member  and  President  of  the  Institute, 
succeeded  him.  Many  other  members  have  served  ten,  fif¬ 
teen,  twenty  or  more  years. 
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There  have  been  but  thirteen  Presidents  in  the  ioo  years 
of  the  Institute’s  life,  and  since  1863  only  three  Principals. 
It  is  such  continuity  of  management  and  direction  that  has 
made  it  possible  to  work  out  a  consistent  policy  and  to 
achieve  the  results  which  have  given  the  Institute  a  pre¬ 
eminent  position  in  educating  the  blind.  Here,  as  Dr.  Graves 
said  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
school  building,  here,  the  work  grew  and  flourished,  “and  the 
idea  of  the  training  of  the  blind  as  a  species  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  developed  and  expanded.  The  pupils  of  the  Institute 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  master  their  environment  and 
handicap,  and  to  attain  to  intellectual  achievements  on  a  par 
with  seeing.” 

With  this  record  of  the  past:  in  the  new  buildings,  with 
improved  surroundings  and  with  renewed  zeal,  the  Man¬ 
agers  and  the  officers  of  this  Institution  will  go  forward  into 
the  new  century  confident  in  their  ability  to  keep  abreast  with 
all  new  developments  of  science  and  art  which  may  help  them 
in  their  high  purpose,  and  to  write  in  this  coming  hundred 
years  a  record  as  full,  as  honorable  and  as  satisfactory  as 
that  they  now  look  back  upon.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Davis  :  The  name  of  our  Institute  is  rather  long  and 
there  are  very  few  people  who  can  remember  it  all  exactly. 
But  there  are  two  words  in  it  that  stand  out — “education” 
and  “blind.”  The  second  speaker  this  evening  is  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  both  the  words  that  I  have  picked  from  our  name. 
He  has  held  innumerable  offices  and  posts  of  honor,  but  I 
think  most  of  us  think  of  him  as  a  great  educator,  as  a  man 
who  for  many  years  was  the  head  of  the  educational  system 
of  this  State.  He  is  also  at  the  present  time  the  President 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

As  an  educator  and  as  a  friend  of  the  sightless,  I  am  very 
glad  to  introduce  Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  (Applause.) 
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Dr.  Finley:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
When  I  was  Commissioner  of  Education,  that  is,  when  I  was 
an  educator,  I  visited  the  School  for  the  Blind  out  in  Batavia 
and  I  was  introduced  in  a  very  complimentary  way,  so  com¬ 
plimentary  that  I  said  to  those  poor,  dear,  blind  children  that 
there  were  certain  advantages  in  being  blind.  If  they  could 
see  the  Commissioner  of  Education  they  would  be  greatly 
disappointed.  (Laughter.)  Then  that  school  was  looked 
upon  as  a  refuge  for  the  young  blind  more  than  as  a  school. 
But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  those  children  were  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Department  of  Education  when  I  was  the 
Commissioner. 

I  am  sorry  to  come  to  you  with  these  notes.  I  wish  I  could 
imitate  the  example  of  one  of  my  blind  friends.  (I  am  glad 
to  see  some  of  them  here  tonight.)  I  called  upon  her  at  our 
annual  meeting  to  report  for  her  committee  (and  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  is  the 
happiest  of  all  the  meetings  that  I  have  in  the  course  of  the 
year  and  I  have  several) .  When  she  responded  she  held  her 
notes  behind  her  and  read  them  with  her  hands  and  made  an 
extemporary  speech.  Mr.  Wickersham,  I  wish  that  we  could 
learn  how  to  do  that. 

I  was  told  that  I  was  not  to  represent  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  the  Association  for  the  Blind,  much  as  I  should  like 
to  do  both,  but  that  I  was  to  represent  the  citizenry  of  New 
York.  I  was  selected  (not  elected)  to  give  voice  to  the  cen¬ 
tennial  congratulations  of  this  city  to  whose  blind  this 
institution  first  came  with  a  hand  to  lead  them  toward 
the  light. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AS  HEARD  AND  SEEN 

Last  year,  in  preparing  to  welcome  the  workers  for  the 
blind  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  turned  to  the  scientist  to 
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ask  what  New  York’s  distinctive  voice  was.  And  you  may 
remember,  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  that  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  “lusty 
basso”  with  many  baritone,  tenor  and  soprano  elements,  im¬ 
posed  upon  it ;  this  by  comparison  with  Chicago’s  voice  which 
I  was  told  is  just  as  noisy  but  a  little  more  light-hearted,  her 
ground  tone  being  E-flat  (I  don’t  know  what  that  is;  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  chorus  yonder  does,  however)  ;  and  with 
that  of  London,  with  her  low  buildings,  wood  paving  blocks 
and  moist  atmosphere,  which  is  lowest  C — a  coherent  heavy 
hum.  In  repeating  this  to  the  blind  in  the  audience  I  said  that 
though  they  could  not  see  the  sky-scraper  heights  which  first 
give  welcome  to  the  sighted  coming  up  the  harbor,  the  ear 
was,  after  all,  as  Herodotus  said  long  ago,  the  most  direct 
road  to  the  heart. 

But  I  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  blind  could  not  see. 
Since  then,  I  have  had  a  marvelous  letter  from  Helen  Keller 
in  reply  to  a  letter  that  I  wrote  her  at  Christmas  time,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  a  picture  of  her  with  her  teacher  up  in  the  observa¬ 
tion  tower  of  the  Empire  State  Building.  I  said,  “Helen, 
what  did  you  see  from  that  lofty  place?”  Well,  I  can’t  tell 
you  all  that  she  said  in  reply;  it  was  a  four-page  letter,  but  I 
will  read  just  a  few  sentences  and  then  if  any  of  you  wish  to 
see  that  letter  (it  was  published  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
and  then  put  in  separate  form)  I  will  send  you  a  copy  as  long 
as  my  supply  holds  out. 

She  said,  in  part,  “I  saw  a  romantic  structure  wrought  by 
human  brains  and  hands  stand  erect  and  serene  in  the  midst 
of  storm  and  the  tumult  of  elemental  commotion.  I  heard 
the  hammer  of  Thor.  I  saw  the  unconquerable  steel,  the 
flash  of  testing  flames,  the  sword-like  rivets.  I  heard  the 
steam  drills  in  pandemonium.  [Even  Helen,  though  deaf, 
could  hear  the  steam  drills.]  I  saw  countless  skilled  workers 
welding  together  that  mighty  symmetry.  I  looked  upon  the 
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marvel  of  frail,  yet  indomitable  hands  that  lifted  the  tower 
to  its  dominating  height.” 

And  then  she  spoke  of  the  city  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  “There  was  the  Hudson — more  like  the  flash  of 
a  sword-blade  than  a  noble  river.  The  little  island  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  set  like  a  jewel  in  its  nest  of  rainbow  waters,  stared 
up  into  my  face,  and  the  solar  system  circled  about  my  head. 
Why,  I  thought,  the  sun  and  the  stars  are  suburbs  of  New 
York,  and  I  never  knew  it!  I  had  a  sort  of  wild  desire  to 
invest  in  a  bit  of  real  estate  on  one  of  the  planets.  All  sense 
of  hard  times  and  depression  vanished,  I  felt  like  being  friv¬ 
olous  with  the  stars.” 

I  think  this  description,  which  I  can’t  take  the  time  to  read 
in  full,  wonderful  as  it  is,  deserves  to  be  preserved  in  the 
iconography  of  New  York  along  with  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Trol¬ 
lope.  Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  1832,  she  wrote  about 
New  York  and  I  repeat  that  what  Helen  has  written  could 
very  well  be  put  with  hers.  This  is  what  Mrs.  Trollope  says : 

“My  imagination  is  incapable  of  conceiving  anything  of 
the  kind  more  beautiful  than  the  harbor  of  New  York.  I 
doubt  if  even  the  pencil  of  Turner  could  do  it  justice,  bright 
and  glorious  as  it  rose  upon  us.  We  seemed  to  enter  the  har¬ 
bor  of  New  York  upon  waves  of  liquid  gold,  and  as  we 
darted  past  the  green  isles  which  rise  from  its  bosom,  like 
guardian  sentinels  of  the  fair  city.  ...  I  must  still  declare 
that  I  think  New  York  one  of  the  finest  cities  I  ever  saw,  and 
as  much  superior  to  every  other  in  the  Union  (Philadelphia 
not  excepted)  as  London  to  Liverpool,  or  Paris  to  Rouen.” 

It  is  as  a  representative  of  this  city,  described  first  of  all 
by  Helen  Keller,  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear  in  the  literal 
sense  of  these  words,  that  I  speak  for  this  moment,  when 
the  centuries  standing  guard  over  this  institution  change 
watch. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  GROVER  CLEVELAND 

I  should  like  first  of  all  to  speak  of  the  connection  that 
Mr.  Cleveland,  who  afterward  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  with  this  institution.  (I  am  glad  again, 
Mr.  Wickersham,  that  you  didn’t  speak  of  that  since  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  do  so.)  And  we  are  this  week  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land.  I  read  a  letter  which  Judge  Rosendale  a  few  weeks 
ago  sent  to  me  telling  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  memory  of  this  in¬ 
stitution.  Mr.  Rosendale  said : 

“It  had  been  arranged  that  our  small  card  party  was  to 
meet  at  my  house  on  December  31,  1884.  (New  Year’s  eve, 
shortly  after  his  election  as  President.)  Mr.  Cleveland  came 
very  early,  explaining,  ‘Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  Executive 
Chamber  for  the  day,  a  man  came  in  leading  a  small  lad  who 
was  blind,  and  stating  that  he  had  promised  his  boy  if  I  were 
elected  President  he  would  bring  him  to  call  on  me  before  I 
left  for  Washington.  As  the  poor  little  fellow  turned  his 
face  upward,  pity  for  the  handsome  little  chap  with  his  sight¬ 
less  eyes,  and  memories  of  my  brother  Dick  (who  had  re¬ 
cently  been  lost  at  sea)  and  of  our  teaching  days  at  the  Blind 
Asylum,  quite  overcome  me  and  I  have  been  feeling  so  sad 
and  blue  that  I  wanted  to  get  away  for  a  change  and  a 
friendly  chat.’  ” 

ANCIENT  VIEWS  CONCERNING  THE  BLIND 

There  was  an  old  Greek  philosopher,  Democritus  (he 
was  sometimes  called  the  laughing  philosopher),  who,  as 
Cicero  said,  lost  his  sight  in  his  later  years.  And  Cicero 
adds  this  beautiful  thing: 

“He  could  not,  to  be  sure,  distinguish  black  from  white; 
but  all  the  same  he  could  distinguish  good  from  bad,  just 
from  unjust,  honorable  from  disgraceful,  expedient  from 
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inexpedient,  great  from  small,  and  it  was  permitted  him  to 
live  happily  without  seeing  changes  of  color;  it  was  not  per¬ 
missible  to  do  so  without  true  ideas.” 

But  I  suspect  that  even  Cicero  did  not  dream  that  the 
blind  could  ever  be  taught  to  read  and  write  and  so  have 
access  at  first  hand  to  the  literature  of  the  race  and  become 
as  blind  old  Epictetus  said,  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Our  attention  was  called  last  year  at  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  to  the  most  advanced  and  kindly  attitude  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  expressed  in  the  commandment  in  Leviticus : 

“Thou  shalt  put  no  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
blind.” 

And  in  the  verse  in  Deuteronomy: 

“Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  wander  out  of  the 
way.” 

There  was  no  suggestion  that  a  helping  hand  should  be 
given  the  blind  in  their  darkness,  though  there  was  the  figur¬ 
ative  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which  has  just  been  quoted  and 
which  is  made  a  part  of  your  motto — “I  will  make  darkness 
light  before  them.” 


A  BETTER  DAY  FOR  SIGHTLESS  YOUTH 

It  was  not  conceived  till  a  century  or  two  ago  that  the 
blind  might  have  practically  all  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  sighted.  So  what  we  celebrate  tonight  is  an  epochal 
event  in  the  history  of  education.  This  institution,  as  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  teacher  of  the  unsighted  has  said,  teaches  the 
blind  man  to  do  everything  that  a  sighted  man  can  do  except 
see.  He  can  be  taught  to  observe  with  the  other  senses  al¬ 
most  as  fully;  to  reason,  to  fashion  things  beautiful  as  well 
as  useful  with  the  hand;  to  draw  music  out  of  the  darkness; 
to  speak,  without  sighted  notes,  and  to  play. 

The  number  of  blind  children,  we  have  just  been  told,  is 
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said  to  be  diminishing,  thanks  to  the  preventive  work  that  is 
being  done.  But  there  will  be  need  for  this  institution  for  at 
least  another  century.  Yet  if  the  beautiful  buildings  and 
spacious  grounds  which  have  been  described  could  care  for 
more  than  the  blind,  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  use  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind  for  teaching  the  sighted.  The 
other  senses  of  feeling,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touching, 
could  be  developed  if  the  children  were  taught  blind-folded 
and  then  have  their  sight  restored.  We  shall  have  a  little 
later  an  illustration  of  how  the  blind  learn  geography.  If  we 
could  use  their  method  with  the  sighted,  blind-folding  them, 
it  would  be  a  better  way  than  we  have  in  the  sighted  schools, 
I  think.  And  the  blind  virtues  could  also  be  developed  in 
that  same  way,  for  justice,  charity,  courage  and  love  are  all 
blind  or  said  to  be. 

We  have  all  been  thinking  of  taxes  today.  You  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  modest  sum  is  contributed  by  the 
State  and  by  the  City  also  out  of  their  taxes  in  addition  to 
the  splendid  private  contributions.  So  we  may  feel  that  we 
are  all  having  a  part,  however  small,  in  maintaining  this 
wonderful  institution.  I  am  sure  that  the  portion  of  the  tax 
(and  you  will  remember  that  a  tax  is  derived  from  a  Latin 
word  which  means  to  touch)  that  touches  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  to  open  them  will  be  gladly  paid.  To  that  extent  at 
any  rate  there  will  be  some  happy  tax  payers,  in  this  city. 

There  was  a  Roman  goddess  named  Domiduca  whose  spe¬ 
cial  function  it  was  to  lead  children  home.  We  wish  that  she 
were  here  and  able  to  bring  home  the  child  in  whose  return 
the  world  is  interested.  [Referring  to  the  abduction  of 
the  child  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.]  Her  special  wards 
were  the  blind  children.  May  she  be  the  continuing  guar¬ 
dian  of  your  children,  making  darkness  light  before  them 
in  the  new  century!  (Applause.) 
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President  Davis:  For  the  past  nearly  twenty  years  the 
destinies  of  our  Institute  have  been  largely  in  the  hands  of 
our  present  Principal.  He  has  carried  on  and  improved  the 
work  of  former  principals  and  has  created  as  a  monument  to 
his  administration  our  present  modern,  beautiful  and  effi¬ 
cient  plant  on  Pelham  Parkway. 

As  he  has  done  so  well  with  the  Institute,  I  feel  quite  con¬ 
fident  that  he  can  take  care  of  this  birthday  party  and  I  am 
therefore  with  confidence  going  to  turn  over  the  balance  of 
our  celebration  to  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve:  We  seize  this  highest  eminence  in  our 
progress,  the  peak  of  our  Centenary,  to  cast  a  backward 
glance  over  the  way  traversed  that  there  may  be  realized  in 
some  degree  what  the  past  has  brought  of  choice  fruit¬ 
age  or  usefully  applied  sterility.  There  have  been  periods 
of  poor  return.  The  time  is  one,  however,  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  sunlit  eminences  up  to  which  by  toilsome  ef¬ 
fort  we  have  climbed  and  from  beholding  such  landmarks 
of  high  achievement  gain  courage  for  the  steeps  still  to  be 
essayed. 

To  me  has  been  given  the  privilege  of  reviewing  the 
course  of  one  hundred  years  in  this  school’s  life,  to  name  and 
characterize  some  of  its  chief  leaders,  and  to  acquaint  the 
present  audience  with  the  conditions  as  they  now  are  mani¬ 
fest  in  this  year  of  our  high  achievement.  To  succeed  even 
moderately  in  covering  such  an  assignment  I  must  have 
more  time  than  you  or  I  would  tolerate;  let  me  take  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  ask  permission  of  my  complaisant  Board  of 
Managers  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  record  (Laughter) 
— that  is,  print  my  historical  and  other  lucubrations  in  our 
Year-Book,  which  in  print  a  half  year  or  more  hence  our 
interested  friends  may  read,*  if  they  like,  while  now  I  cast 

*See  page  41,  “A  Saga  of  Our  Century.” 
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aside  manuscript  and  talk  to  you  in  most  informal  fashion 
for  a  brief  few  minutes. 

THE  FIRST  TEACHER 

You  must  know  that  on  this  day  of  all  others  we  should 
celebrate  Dr.  John  Dennison  Russ,  first  teacher  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  class  of  blind  students  in  America.  What  a  man 
he  was  we  can  only  dimly  see,  for  we  lack  all  evidence  of  his 
physical  proportions — he  refused  to  have  any  portraiture 
perpetrated  on  his  generation  and  left  us  to  imagine  how 
the  man  looked  whose  whole  body  and  soul  were  spent 
through  most  of  his  80  years  in  service  to  his  fellows.  His 
work  as  our  first  teacher  was  brilliant,  highly  intelligent,  and 
quite  successful.  What  he  did  in  less  than  three  years  to 
start  us  on  our  way  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  He  in¬ 
vented  methods  and  means  of  teaching  the  sightless,  for  he 
had  no  one  to  copy  after.  His  high  purpose  was  a  consum¬ 
ing  fire  in  all  he  undertook. 

I  wish  I  might  show  him  to  you  and  how  I  wish  I  could 
show  the  home  of  a  widow  on  Canal  Street,  the  place  where 
first  he  taught.*  I  hunted  long  and  eagerly  but  without  suc¬ 
cess  for  some  old  print  that  there  might  be  pictured  for  you 
that  shrine,  or  the  next  place,  47  Mercer  Street,  as  it  looked 
in  1832.  But  the  folk  of  that  day  were  very  inconsiderate 
of  us,  for  they  did  not  think  to  photograph  the  places  and  to 
furnish  portraits  of  the  people  we  would  now  so  gladly  see. 
I  did  discover  and  now  have  the  privilege  of  showing  you 
the  portrait  of  our  first  president,  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly.  The 
miniature  from  which  this  is  reproduced  is  somewhere  in 
far  California  but  through  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  Dr. 
Akerly’s  granddaughter,  Miss  Lucy  Dubois  Akerly,  I  have 

*Lantern  slide  illustrations  accompanied  the  remainder  of  this  address. 
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a  copy  of  a  photograph  in  her  possession.  Here  was  a  man 
of  unselfish  devotion,  of  unfaltering  courage,  of  pure  philan¬ 
thropy.  For  eleven  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  he  labored 
to  build  and  foster  this  school  of  his  founding. 

A  FOUNDER  AND  A  FRIEND 

And  along  with  his,  the  portrait  of  Samuel  Wood,  Quaker, 
or  Friend  as  they  of  the  sect  prefer  to  be  named,  whose 
philanthropic  soul  was  stirred  with  that  of  his  good  friend 
Akerly’s  at  the  plight  of  the  idle  and  untaught  blind  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  day.  These  two  proposed  and  effected  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  today  we  celebrate.  Akerly,  Wood  and 
Russ — these  are  our  saints.  And  to  them  let  us  join  our 
first  good  angel,  James  Boorman.  Here’s  the  man  whose 
business  skill  let  him  amass  a  measure  of  wealth  in  his  day 
counted  great.  The  story  of  how  he  was  interested  in  this 
school  is  worth  retelling.  Morris  Ketchum,  brother-in-law 
of  Dr.  Akerly,  set  out  with  a  subscription  book  to  ask  con¬ 
tributions  of  $100  each  from  a  score  of  his  friends.  He  had 
some  success,  so  they  say.  But  he  approached  James  Boor¬ 
man,  who  said  he  would  not  give  the  $100  asked  but  would 
do  something  that  he  thought  better.  He  would  rent  his 
country  house  out  in  the  rural  region  of  8th  Avenue  and 
34th  Street  to  the  Board,  charging  them  one  peppercorn  a 
year.  The  delighted  Board  refused  to  accept  the  stipula¬ 
tion  of  such  rental  but  used  the  house  and  paid  $100  a  year 
for  it.  So  there  the  school  was  moved  and  on  the  site,  at 
9th  Avenue  between  33d  and  34th  Streets,  was  built,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1837,  the  notable  stone  structure  which  in  the  1850’s 
was  a  show  place,  called  “A  Place  in  the  Country”  (View 
of  old  Institute  as  it  was  in  1850) ,  and  was  pictured  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  prints  of  that  day  with  much  evidence  of  the 
civic  pride  of  Manhattanites. 
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Here  were  taught  many  blind  youth  from  all  parts  of 
New  York  State,  from  New  Jersey,  even  from  foreign  lands. 
Here  were  tried  many  experiments  in  the  field  of  education. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  ideas  and  ideals,  and  chiefest  seem 
to  have  been  those  which  conceived  the  “poor  blind”  as  de¬ 
serving  because  of  their  affliction  a  kind  of  coddling  that  in 
Russ’s  day  and  in  the  later  times  that  we  know  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  do  harm,  not  good. 

WAIT  AND  OTHERS 

Then  came  along  a  teacher  in  the  late  fifties  who  for  two 
years  tried  his  hand  and  later  came  in  ’63  to  be  the  chief  of 
this  institution,  devoted  servant  to  the  cause  of  the  blind, 
the  master  and  framer  of  policies  for  this  school,  the  stal¬ 
wart  leader  in  the  world  of  the  blind,  William  Bell  Wait. 
(Portrait  of  Mr.  Wait  as  a  young  man.)  We  see  him  here 
(Portrait  of  Mr.  Wait  on  retirement)  at  the  time  of  his 
highest  eminence,  his  work  practically  completed,  great 
teacher,  inventor  and  promoter  of  types  and  devices  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  for  over  forty  years  the  active  master  of 
the  Institute’s  affairs,  destined  to  go  down  in  history,  as  we 
have  heard  this  evening  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham,  as  one  of  the  great  educators  of  this  country.  For 
some  dozen  years  as  Principal  Emeritus  he  lived  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  fruits  of  his  long  life  of  usefulness. 

There  were  others  who  served  here  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  Anson  G.  Phelps  and  Augustus  Schell  and  the  Scher- 
merhorns,  William  C.  and  F.  Augustus,  and  Howland 
Davis  pere,  each  a  long  time  president  of  our  board,  and 
among  the  teachers  notably  Fanny  Crosby,  Stephen  Bab¬ 
cock,  Grover  Cleveland,  Theodore  Thomas,  Hannah  Bab¬ 
cock,  but  of  them  and  more  you  will  learn  if  you  will  attend 
one  of  our  three  performances  of  a  dramatic  presentation 
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at  the  Institute  tomorrow  night,  Thursday  and  Friday 
afternoons,  “Some  Scenes  in  Our  First  Century.” 

NEW  SURROUNDINGS 

We  left  the  old  place  (Picture  of  Institute  as  it  was  in 
1905)  which  Wait  had  greatly  modified  during  his  superin¬ 
tendency  by  additions  and  changes  and  came  in  1924  to  Pel¬ 
ham  Parkway.  (Picture  of  Institute  in  1923.)  Ninth 
Avenue  and  34th  Street  was  for  long  a  most  unquiet  region 
for  academic  pursuits.  Here  on  the  Parkway  (View  of 
Pelham  Parkway)  on  a  campus  of  sixteen  acres,  with  build¬ 
ings  of  beauty  and  unexampled  usefulness  (Airplane  view  of 
Institute),  the  Institute  provides  the  pupils  with  room  for 
work  and  play  and  there’s  clean  air  aplenty.  One  can  best 
know  us  by  coming  to  see  us — and  here’s  a  warm  welcome 
offered  to  you  all  to  come.  Since  some  can  not  and  you  may 
all  be  interested  to  see  a  bit  of  life  at  the  Institute,  let  me 
quickly  put  you  on  our  grounds  and  into  some  rooms  for  a 
few  peeps.  (Selection  of  eight  or  ten  views.) 

And  now  let  us  have  the  joy  of  association  with  these 
blind  children  and  youth  as  they  interpret  for  us  a  bit  of 
their  study  in  singing.  For  several  years  the  teacher  of 
voice  had  led  the  children  through  folk  singing  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  simple  harmonies  and  the  soul  of  peoples  in 
other  lands.  One  day  it  struck  us  that  nearly  all  the  pupils 
had  had  this  training  and  were  prepared  to  give  a  full  eve¬ 
ning’s  program  of  such  song.  Of  that  Journey  in  Folk 
Music  we  have  made  an  excerpt  and  here  present  a  Little 
Journey  for  your  pleasure.  (Applause.) 

(Pupils  enter  singing  a  song  “In  Praise  of  Music.”) 

As  the  group  of  songs  should  be  considered  one  piece,  the 
audience  are  requested  to  refrain  from  applause  until  the 
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conclusion  of  the  singing.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  danc¬ 
ing  of  four  English  dances. 

After  the  chorus  singing  and  the  folk  dancing,  two  boys 
gave  a  demonstration  of  map  building,  demolishing  and 
then  rebuilding  a  dissected  map  of  the  United  States. 

The  chorus  then  sang  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the 
“Messiah”  by  Handel,  with  which  the  program  was  con¬ 
cluded. 
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A  SAGA  OF  OUR  CENTURY 

In  what  spirit  and  with  what  purpose  a  hundred  years 
ago  a  group  of  generous  souls  began  a  movement  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  way  of  the  blind  full  of  the  light  of  knowledge  we 
are  to  judge  by  what  few  records  are  left  of  their  words  and 
acts.  That  the  spirit  was  truly  philanthropic  is  evidenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  provid¬ 
ing  a  means  whereby  the  blind  might  develop  their  mental 
powers,  for  they  who  led  the  movement  were  men  known 
in  the  community  for  unselfish  service.  In  such  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  their  enterprise  as  are  available  the  profession  of 
their  dependence  for  guidance  and  for  success  on  divine 
favor  gives  color  to  the  statement  that  this  movement  began 
and  continued,  in  the  thought  of  many  of  its  sponsors,  as  a 
charity.  They  were  moved  by  generous  sympathy  for  a 
small  group  whose  condition  excited  pity.  To  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  blind  has  been  the  actuating  motive  of 
the  kindly  disposed  in  all  times. 

But  the  purpose  was  not  only  thus  to  brighten  lives  and 
lighten  the  burden  of  what  appeared  a  heavy  existence,  there 
was  also  the  intelligent  effort  to  find  means  for  schooling  of 
the  young  blind.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  latter  purpose 
appeared  the  prime  object  in  the  movement  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  of  the  three  who  are  properly  designated 
founders  of  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  one  was 
a  man  who  had  for  ten  years  been  head  of  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  another  was  a  publisher  of  school  books.  That  the 
third,  a  physician  by  profession,  proved  to  be  a  successful 
teacher  when  he  turned  his  powers  into  educational  chan- 
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ncls  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  institution.  Thus  the  set  of 
the  movement  was  determined:  by  personnel  as  well  as  by 
announced  purpose  its  prime  intent  was  educational.  That 
it  must  depend  for  existence  on  contributions  of  the  gener¬ 
ous  did  not  constitute  it  an  eleemosynary  institution,  for  it 
was  not  founded  to  bring  relief  to  the  poor,  but  to  give  light 
to  the  blind. 

How  this  distinction  has  been  tenaciously  held  and  how, 
through  the  dogged  perseverance  of  one  of  the  school’s 
leaders,  contesting  even  in  the  courts  to  prove  his  case,  and 
by  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  general  public  it  is  now 
accepted  as  natural  and  desirable  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  the  first  in¬ 
stitution,  the  first  school  on  the  continent  of  America  to 
open  its  doors  for  the  training  of  blind  children. 

THE  PHILANTHROPIC  URGE 

The  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  seems  to  have 
been  here  a  time  for  release  of  generous  impulses.  America 
had  been  an  entity  for  a  full  generation  and,  more,  had  as¬ 
serted  her  personality  successfully  in  a  war  with  England, 
and  had  settled  to  the  task  of  finding  herself  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  And  she  was  prospering.  What  more  natural 
than  that  she  should  look  for  some  channels  in  which  to  ex¬ 
hibit  her  power  to  assist  others  as  well  as  to  grow  herself! 
On  the  seaboard  cultural  elements  in  the  community  life  had 
freer  course  than  in  the  less  settled  portions  of  the  country. 
Those  who  had  means,  the  financially  successful  merchants 
and  professional  men,  remained  in  the  east  while  many 
whose  fortunes  were  yet  to  be  made  set  out  for  the  west,  a 
process  which  has  kept  repeating  itself  as  long  as  there  re¬ 
mained  a  frontier  in  these  United  States.  Philanthropic 
causes  began  to  interest  this  public  of  the  more  fixed  civiliza- 
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tion  of  the  east.  An  example  that  concerns  quite  closely  our 
present  interest  was  the  outpoured  generosity  of  sympa¬ 
thizers  with  the  struggling  Greeks.  To  the  relief  of  these 
starving  people,  fighting  for  their  liberation  from  Turkish 
oppression,  shipload  after  shipload  of  food  and  medicines 
was  sent.  It  happened  that  two  men  who  became  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  work  of  education  of  the  blind  were  agents 
of  this  service  to  humanity:  Russ  of  New  York,  Howe  of 
Boston.  Young  men  both  and  full  of  the  ardor  of  generous 
altruism,  they  typified  the  growing  interest  of  the  new  so¬ 
cial  life  developing  in  America  that  began  looking  beyond 
itself. 

In  education  this  interest  manifested  itself  in  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  concern  for  the  underprivileged.  In  1807  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  was  started.  Schools  for  children  whose 
parents  had  not  the  means  to  provide  tuition  in  those  pri¬ 
vately  operated,  and  until  the  second  decade  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  practically  all  schooling  was  under  the  control  of  church 
organizations,  became  the  object  of  that  philanthropic 
group  forming  the  Public  Free  School  Society.  Far  from 
the  thought  of  those  New  Yorkers  was  the  idea  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  public  school  system:  these  schools  of  their  fostering 
were  for  the  poor.  All  up  and  down  the  Hudson  were 
schools  conducted  under  church  auspices  and  to  these  were 
sent  the  favored  children  of  the  people  of  refinement  and 
the  culture  that  comes  through  wealth.  In  1826  the  Public 
School  Society  became  a  dominant  force  in  education  and 
continued  so  until  in  1853  the  State  took  its  belated  step 
toward  complete  control  of  general  educational  training. 

But  schooling  for  blind  children  did  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  this  Society.  Like  groups  social  and  political  of 
other  lands  and  other  parts  of  America  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  was  put  in  the  background  or  became  the  con- 
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cern  of  those  having  developed  in  some  special  way  sym¬ 
pathy  for  their  condition. 

SAMUEL  WOOD 

To  the  intelligent  activity  of  Samuel  Akerly  and  the  warm 
hearted  sympathies  of  Samuel  Wood  the  founding  of  this 
school  was  due.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  idea  of  establish¬ 
ing  for  blind  children  an  institution  where  they  might  be 
taught  and  their  lives  might  be  formed  under  more  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  than  usually  fell  to  their  lot  in  the  days  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  was  formed  first  in  the  mind  of 
Samuel  Wood.  He  had  seen  in  the  City  Almshouse  children 
whose  sight  had  been  lost  and  who  were  eager  to  learn  and 
to  be  occupied.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  rumors  or  had  had 
direct  information  of  some  movement  in  the  interest  of 
training  the  blind  in  Boston.  Samuel  Wood  at  this  time, 
1827  or  ’28,  was  in  the  late  sixties,  a  prominent  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  whose  small  bookstore,  opened  in  1804,  had  developed 
into  a  publishing  house  as  well  as  a  concern  dealing  in  books 
and  stationery,  both  retail  and  wholesale.  Always  of  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  turn,  he  had  reached  the  age  when  he  might  leave 
to  his  sons  the  chief  labors  of  their  business  and  he  could 
give  himself  more  fully  to  matters  of  public  and  private 
charity.  He  had  been  a  school  teacher  until  forty  years  of 
age,  hence  the  plight  of  uneducated  or  poorly  trained  chil¬ 
dren  naturally  claimed  his  interest.  It  is  told  of  him  that  in 
the  early  years  of  his  business  career,  finding  that  reading 
books  for  children  were  few  in  numbers  and  these  poor  in 
quality,  he  prepared  and  printed  a  primer,  “The  Young 
Child’s  A  B  C,  or  First  Book,”  (1806).  Such  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  publishing  house,  and  many  of  its  publications 
were  children’s  books  and  school  books,  some  of  them  pre¬ 
pared  by  Samuel  Wood  himself.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to 
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fill  his  pockets  with  his  books  and  give  them  to  children 
whom  he  met. 


SAMUEL  AKERLY 

How  this  friend  of  childhood  and  of  the  underprivileged 
came  to  know  and  associate  himself  with  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly 
in  the  project  to  establish  a  school  for  the  sightless  is  not 
disclosed  by  any  of  the  records.  Akerly  was  at  once  superin¬ 
tendent,  secretary  and  attending  physician  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  a  scholar  and  an  author.  He  had 
attained  reputation  as  a  physician,  being  associated  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  profession  of  medicine  in  New  York,  had 
studied  local  geology  and  published  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
had  become  an  enthusiast  in  zoology  and  botany.  In  1821  he 
had  been  called  to  manage  the  new  institution  and  carry  on 
the  work  for  the  deaf  which  had  in  rather  unsuccessful 
fashion  been  conducted  as  a  private  venture  and  without 
proper  support  since  its  establishment  in  1807.  Of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  now  over  eleven  years  in  its  second  century,  he  was 
the  first  executive  and  he  conducted  it  efficiently  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Always  active  and  enthusiastic,  Dr.  Akerly 
took  the  lead  in  bringing  to  a  head  the  suggestions  of  Samuel 
Wood  and,  having  interested  a  group  of  citizens  of  New 
York  City  in  the  project,  prepared  a  bill  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  a  petition 
to  the  Legislature  for  its  enactment  into  law,  the  latter  being 
signed  by  seventeen  citizens ;  at  the  head  of  the  list  was  the 
name  of  Samuel  Wood.  Prompt  action  was  taken  and  incor¬ 
poration  was  effected  April  21,  1831,  less  than  one  month 
from  the  presentation  of  the  petition.  Akerly  knew  the  ways 
of  promoting  legislation;  his  was  the  hand  that  guided  the 
project  through  the  committees  and  the  houses  of  the  Legis- 
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lature  to  enactment.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  bill 
as  proposed  by  Akerly,  Wood,  et  al.f  was  amended  and  in 
a  most  vital  particular.  The  petitioners  named  as  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  proposed  institution  “to  improve  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  Blind,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
such  mechanical  employments  as  are  best  adapted  to  persons 
in  such  a  condition.”  The  Act  of  Incorporation  included  in 
the  first  section  the  addition  of  the  following  words:  “for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  children  who  have  been  born  blind 
or  who  may  have  become  blind  by  sickness  or  accident.”  And 
Akerly,  who  had  been  made  president,  reported  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  December  14,  1831, 
“The  origin  of  this  last  amendment  is  not  satisfactorily  as¬ 
certained.  It  confines  the  operation  of  the  Institution  to 
teaching  children  only,  and  is  contrary  to  the  intentions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  memorial.  This  provision  may  necessarily  be 
the  subject  of  a  future  application  for  an  alteration.”  How 
wise  was  the  then  unknown  amender,*  whether  with  intent 
or  by  accident  he  set  the  mold  of  the  institution  as  a  school, 
later  developments  proved,  as  we  shall  see;  for  it  was  the 
attempt  to  serve  the  adult  blind  which  almost  wrecked  the 
organization. 

JOHN  DENNISON  RUSS 

President  Akerly  reported  at  this  first  meeting  of  the 
Managers,  at  which  eight  of  the  twenty  designated  as  the 
Board  were  present,  that  “during  the  past  summer,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Dr.  Russ,  he  had  visited  the  Almshouse  to  see 
the  Blind  in  that  Institution.”  Thus  enters  officially  into  the 
picture  the  man  who  was  to  become  first  teacher  of  the  first 
class  of  blind  children  to  receive  formal  instruction  in  the 
United  States.  The  story  goes  that  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  who 

*Dr.  Akerly  later  announced  that  Senator  Stephen  Alben  was  responsible 
for  the  amendment. 
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had  but  recently  returned  from  philanthropic  service  in 
Greece  and  who  had  proposed  on  his  own  account  to  provide 
instruction  of  the  blind  children  in  the  City  Almshouse,  was 
introduced  to  Dr.  Akerly  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
incorporation  of  an  institution  with  this  purpose.  There¬ 
upon  they  agreed  to  work  out  together  the  problem.  At  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  Dr.  Russ  was 
elected  a  member  thereof,  taking  the  place  of  one  manager 
who  had  refused  to  serve. 

Russ  had  agreed  with  Akerly  that  he  would  himself  teach 
such  children  as  might  be  organized  into  a  class  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  serving  gratuitously;  accordingly,  on  March  15,  1832, 
permission  having  been  given  the  Board  of  Managers  by  the 
city  authorities,  three  boys  were  brought  from  the  Alms¬ 
house  to  the  home  of  a  widow  on  Canal  Street,  who  engaged 
to  care  for  them,  and  Dr.  Russ  began  to  teach  them.  About 
two  months  later  three  more  boys  were  added  and  the  school 
was  moved  to  47  Mercer  Street.  It  was  all  experiment.  The 
teacher  was  a  novice,  the  methods  and  apparatus  especially 
adapted  to  instructing  the  blind  had  to  be  discovered  or  pro¬ 
cured;  there  had  come  to  these  pioneers  only  a  little  aid 
through  a  communication  from  James  Gall,  Principal  of  the 
Edinburgh  school.  And  there  was  no  substantial  amount  of 
money  for  expenses.  But  success  attended  the  effort  from 
the  start.  One  can  readily  believe  that  the  boys  who  consti¬ 
tuted  the  school  were  eager  to  learn  and  grateful  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  the  Almshouse. 
Some  were  bright  boys,  as  their  later  life  evidenced.  One 
displayed  literary  talent  of  good  degree,  another  became  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  and  was  later  superintendent  of  two 
southern  schools  for  the  blind.  Pride  in  achievement  of  the 
five  boys  of  the  new  school  (one  had  died  of  cholera  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1832)  was  one  reason  for  arranging  a  public  examina- 
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tion  after  some  nine  months  of  effort,  but  it  may  readily  be 
believed  that  the  insistent  need  for  funds  had  more  to  do 
with  the  making  of  a  demonstration  that  would  arouse  the 
interest  and  stimulate  the  generosity  of  such  philanthropic 
citizens  as  might  be  induced  to  attend.  The  examination  was 
held  at  the  City  Hotel,  December  13,  and  was  a  pronounced 
success  both  as  a  proof  of  the  worthiness  of  the  effort  to 
instruct  the  blind  and  as  a  means  of  raising  funds. 

EFFORTS  TOWARD  SECURITY 

About  the  beginnings  of  most  ventures  clings  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  romance.  Else  at  this  moment,  a  century  after  the 
events  here  now  recorded,  we  should  not  be  occupied  in  re¬ 
creating  the  scene  and  living  over  in  imagination  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  those  who  began  to  render  a  service  to  the  blind 
long  since  justified  in  the  public  view.  Into  the  gratification 
of  the  teacher  who  saw  his  pupils  give  evidence  of  their  good 
training  we  can  enter,  with  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  that  men 
and  women  of  intelligence  and  generous  impulses  were  giv¬ 
ing  approval  to  their  enterprise  which  the  Managers  expe¬ 
rienced  as  some  hundreds  of  dollars  were  contributed  with 
promise  of  continued  support  we,  too,  can  be  stimulated. 
Referring  to  this  successful  public  venture  of  the  infant  insti¬ 
tution  to  prove  its  right  to  exist,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  wrote:  “From  this  period  a  deeper  interest 
was  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  and  the  year 
1833  commenced  with  brighter  prospects.  By  the  persever¬ 
ing  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Samuel  Wood  and  some 
others  [Dr.  Akerly  is  most  modest!],  $579  were  raised  by 
subscription  and  all  the  expenses  incurred  to  1st  January, 
1 833,  were  liquidated  and  paid.  From  this  time  we  may  date 
the  certain  existence  of  the  Institution.” 

But  it  was,  indeed,  an  uphill  battle  those  Managers  fought. 
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Indifference  of  the  public  and  incredulity  as  to  the  possibility 
of  teaching  the  blind  persisted.  To  secure  funds  for  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  institution  was  the  greatest  and  the  constant  anx¬ 
iety  of  the  faithful  ones.  And  these  who  were  deeply  enough 
interested  to  give  their  time  and  energies  in  support  of  the 
three  founders,  Wood,  Akerly  and  Russ,  numbered  a  scant 
half  dozen  of  the  Managers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also 
that  Dr.  Akerly  drafted  members  of  his  family  to  become 
Managers,  two  his  brothers-in-law,  one  the  husband  of  his 
own  daughter.  And  to  one  of  these  relatives,  Morris 
Ketchum,  husband  of  Dr.  Akerly’s  sister,  fell  the  honor  of 
attracting  the  interest  of  James  Boorman,  the  first  benefac¬ 
tor  in  a  long  line  of  generous  givers.  Mr.  Ketchum,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  set  out  early  in  1833  with  a  blank  book  to  solicit  sig¬ 
natures  therein  for  subscriptions,  seeking  one-hundred-dollar 
contributors.  When  he  called  on  Mr.  Boorman,  a  leading 
merchant  of  that  day,  he  was  met  with  an  offer  to  do  some¬ 
thing  better  than  subscribe  the  modest  sum  requested.  On 
Ninth  Avenue  at  34th  Street  Mr.  Boorman  stated  that 
he  owned  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  was  a  large  unoccupied 
house  and  this  property  he  proposed  to  rent  to  the  Man¬ 
agers  for  a  nominal  sum  with  the  privilege  of  purchase  if 
found  suitable.  In  a  few  years  the  property  was  bought  from 
Mr.  Boorman  at  a  price  far  below  its  real  value  and  thus  was 
the  Institution  provided  with  a  site  and  thereon  was  built, 
beginning  in  1837,  the  substantial  stone  structure  which  for 
87  years  housed  the  school  and  was  a  famous  landmark  in 
that  section  of  the  city. 

THE  EARLY  YEARS 

Dr.  Russ  proved  to  be  a  teacher  of  skill  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  His  instruction  ranged  the  whole  field  of  the  usual  sub¬ 
jects  of  schooling  in  letters  and  at  first  he  trained  his  young 
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charges  in  hand  work  as  well.  The  tools  of  his  teaching 
and  the  methods  he  used  were  for  the  most  part  his  own  in¬ 
vention.  What  teaching  assistance  he  had  is  not  revealed  by 
the  records  save  in  the  book  of  minutes  of  the  Managers  we 
learn  that  a  lady  teacher  of  singing  was  employed  and  a 
blind  teacher  of  hand  work  was  secured  from  Edinburgh, 
both  in  1833.  After  being  located  in  Mercer  Street  for 
nearly  a  year  a  removal  to  62  Spring  Street  was  made.  Ten 
pupils,  four  of  them  girls,  had  joined  the  six  beginners.  It 
was  a  notable  event  when  on  October  10,  1833,  the  large 
house  on  the  Boorman  plot  which  had  been  put  in  order  for 
them  received  the  pupils  and  others  of  the  household.  Dr. 
Russ  had  done  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  practiced  his  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  during  the  time  the  school 
was  in  town,  but  the  removal  to  so  remote  a  place  as  the 
Ninth  Avenue  at  34th  Street  obliged  him  to  abandon  to  a 
great  extent  his  practice.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  served  gra¬ 
tuitously.  He  was  now  put  on  salary  and  was  required  to 
live  at  the  Institution. 

The  fame  of  the  school  was  enhanced  by  the  successful 
visit  of  the  Superintendent  “to  the  north  and  west”  (in  New 
York  State)  in  the  summer  of  1833  with  six  of  his  pupils, 
undertaken  to  show  the  public  what  was  possible  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  teaching  the  blind.  Probably  as  the  direct  result  of 
such  advertising  the  first  provision  for  admission  of  pupils 
at  expense  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  made  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment  in  May,  1834.  Thereafter  the  State  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  patronage  in  some  sort  year  by  year.*  The  enrol¬ 
ment  increased,  the  number  of  pupils  being  26  at  the  end  of 
1834;  ten  of  these  were  State  pupils.  The  Superintendent 
now  had  as  helpers  for  instructional  purposes  one  teacher  of 
literary  subjects,  a  foreman  of  mechanical  pursuits,  and  a 

*New  Jersey  has  also  patronized  the  Institute  by  sending  many  of  its  sight¬ 
less  children  here  for  training. 
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teacher  of  music.  In  November,  1834,  some  disagreement 
arose  between  the  Managers  and  Dr.  Russ,  the  latter  desir¬ 
ing  to  live  elsewhere  than  in  the  Institution  and  devote  only 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  school.  This  proposal  was  not 
satisfactory  to  some  of  the  Managers.  Negotiations  were 
carried  on  for  some  time  in  the  effort  to  secure  an  agree¬ 
ment;  these  proved  futile  and  with  the  acceptance  of  his  res¬ 
ignation  Dr.  Russ’s  connection  with  the  Institution  was  sev¬ 
ered  in  February,  1835. 

In  the  brief  period  of  his  service  Dr.  Russ  achieved  results 
most  remarkable.  Besides  carrying  on  instruction  of  his  pu¬ 
pils  and  conducting  the  business  of  the  Institution,  he  in¬ 
vented  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  essayed  to  discover 
a  means  of  reducing  the  size  of  books  for  the  sightless,  pro¬ 
posing  a  phonetic  alphabet  with  forty  characters  and  repre¬ 
sentation  thereof  by  dots  and  lines,  adapted  and  improved 
the  methods  used  in  European  schools  for  representing  geo¬ 
graphical  information.  His  chief  concern  seems  to  have  been 
to  open  the  way  and  provide  the  means  for  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  blind  and  to  this  end  he  gave  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  untiring  efforts.  Into  other  philanthropic  chan¬ 
nels  his  talents  were  directed  through  more  than  two  decades 
after  leaving  the  Institution.  In  1858  he  retired  from  active 
work,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  desire  to  serve  the 
blind  inspired  him  to  spend  many  years  of  his  leisure  in 
studies  such  as  he  had  begun  while  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution. 

LABORS  OF  THE  MANAGERS 

Whoever  follows  with  curious  interest  or  as  a  student  the 
history  of  this  organization  during  the  course  of  three  dec¬ 
ades  from  its  beginning  to  the  6o’s  will  be  struck  with  the 
remarkable  fidelity  of  certain  of  the  Managers  to  the  task  of 
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conducting  the  Institution.  Chief  of  these  was  Dr.  Akerly; 
after  him  Dr.  Isaac  Wood,*  son  of  Samuel  Wood;  George 
F.  Allen  and  Silas  Brown,  to  cite  only  a  few  whose  long  and 
devoted  service  deserves  more  than  the  brief  mention  here 
accorded.  One  whose  name  must  always  be  gratefully  re¬ 
membered  for  long  and  intelligent  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  Institution  is  Anson  G.  Phelps,  elected  a  Manager 
December  30,  1833,  made  Vice-President  1837  and  chosen 
President  in  succession  to  Dr.  Akerly  1842,  serving  from 
1843  to  I^53-  A  man  of  great  influence  in  the  community, 
successful  in  business,  a  philanthropist,  a  man  of  marked 
piety. 

Acceptance  of  the  responsibility  of  a  manager  in  those 
days  meant  actual  attention  to  the  details  of  administration. 
The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Managers  reveal  that  the 
meetings  were  concerned  with  every  sort  of  matter:  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  superintendent  and  all  the  intermediates  to  as¬ 
sistant  gardener,  the  adjudication  of  matters  of  discipline 
and  the  reprimanding  or  dismissal  of  children  who  were 
naughty,  the  procuring  of  utensils  and  of  food;  for  example, 
here  is  one  quotation: 

“The  President  reports  that  a  contract  had  been  made  with  a 
Baker  to  bake  flour  furnished  by  the  institution  from  twelve 
shillings  per  barrel  and  furnish  280  pounds  of  bread  from  each 
barrel.” 

The  insistent  demands  of  any  going  concern  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  also  occupied  the  time  and  demanded  the  personal 
effort  of  each  Manager.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
many  of  those  chosen  Managers  served  but  a  short  time,  a 
year  or  two,  and  that  of  the  first  seventy-five  who  accepted 

♦Five  of  this  family  have  been  Managers:  Samuel  Wood,  Dr.  Isaac  Wood, 
John  Wood,  Edward  Wood  and  Arnold  Wood ;  the  last-named  great- 
grandson  of  the  founder  being  a  present  member  of  the  Board. 
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the  office  only  thirteen  endured  ten  years  or  more.  It  was  an 
onerous  task  and  one  to  be  carried  on  only  by  truly  interested 
and  enthusiastic  men. 

It  was  necessary,  doubtless,  that  the  detailed  management 
should  be  thus  provided,  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  was 
filled  by  a  succession  of  short-term  incumbents  only  one  of 
whom  continued  as  long  as  nine  years.  After  Russ,  in  twenty 
years  six  persons  held  each  for  a  short  period  the  superin¬ 
tendency.  What  impress  of  personality  or  educational  lead¬ 
ership  may  have  been  left  by  these  men,  save  perhaps  one,  is 
not  revealed  in  any  available  records;  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  one,  other  than  such  a  genius  as  was  Russ,  could  in 
two  or  three  years  make  any  impressive  contribution.  And 
until  the  year  1852  no  superintendent  had  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  disclose  in  a  published  annual  report  the  theory  or  the 
practice  of  his  professional  sponsorship. 

OFFICIAL  ACCOUNTING  OF  STEWARDSHIP 

In  fact,  no  reports  were  published  by  the  Institution  until 
1837  when  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  was 
made  to  the  Legislature  in  obedience  to  requirement  of  law, 
the  new  organization  having  been  given  State  aid  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  This  First  Report  disclosed  the  steps  by  which 
from  1831  through  travail  of  inadequate  financial  resources 
and  slowly  growing  public  interest  the  infant  Institution  had 
in  five  years  become  established  and  was  able  to  balance  its 
budget.  Each  of  the  succeeding  Reports,  growing  steadily 
in  interest  to  the  general  reader  as  the  school  grew,  and  the 
themes  were  not  always  the  money  subject,  reflected  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  Managers;  presumably  the  First  to  the  Fourth 
inclusive  are  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly.  The  lit¬ 
erary  style  of  the  later  Reports,  as  well  as  their  substance, 
reveals  another  mind;  whose  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
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the  establishment  and  whose  spirit  are  thus  disclosed  may  be 
best  inferred  from  the  perusal  of  the  Tenth  Report,  which 
is  signed  “Anson  G.  Phelps,  President.”  Thus  it  is  likely 
that  the  voice  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  through  all 
this  inchoate  period  of  finding  the  way,  of  changing  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  school  itself,  the  capable,  devoted,  responsible 
President.  With  the  Seventeenth  Report, that  for  1852,  Mr. 
Phelps  made  his  last  contribution  to  our  literature,  for  in 
November,  1853,  his  death  occurred. 

With  the  Superintendent’s  Report  prepared  by  T.  Colden 
Cooper  for  1852  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  New  York 
Institution  finds  a  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  statements 
revealing  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  the  school  as  evolved  in 
the  mind  of  the  educational  leader  and  his  record  of  its 
achievements.  To  this  writer  it  appears  obvious  that  with 
the  six  years  during  which  James  F.  Chamberlain  was  Super¬ 
intendent  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  having  a  continuing 
school  policy,  directed  by  the  Board’s  agent,  had  grown  in 
the  minds  of  the  Managers.  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  first  ex¬ 
emplar  of  this  development  and  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his 
plans  through  nine  years.  His  successor,  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Rankin,  occupied  the  post  of  Superintendent  two  years  and 
was  followed  by  William  Bell  Wait. 

SOME  PERSONS  AND  PRACTICES  OF  THE  ’40’s  AND  ’50’s 

Concerning  James  F.  Chamberlain,  teacher  and  Superin¬ 
tendent,  it  should  be  said  that  his  influence  through  the  years 
from  1842  to  1852  was  probably  the  chief  cohesive  element 
in  the  school’s  life.  It  was  a  benign  influence,  as  we  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  his  successor  and  from  a  distinguished 
pupil  and  teacher,  Fanny  Crosby.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  are  not  available  any  writings  of  his  authorship  by 
which  to  measure  him. 
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From  an  oil  painting  by  Srnedley 
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Through  the  reports  of  Mr.  Cooper  one  is  given  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  classes,  the  program 
of  studies,  the  basis  in  educational  theory  on  which  the  work 
proceeded  at  this  stage  of  progress,  the  third  decade.  The 
writer  of  these  reports  reveals  himself,  particularly  in  the 
Seventeenth  to  the  Twenty-second  inclusive,  as  an  educator 
of  ability  to  explore  and  describe  the  whole  problem.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  optimism  in  his  pronouncements,  though  in  the 
discussion  of  some  difficulties  he  looks  them  squarely  in  the 
face.  In  particular,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  manufactory 
which  the  Board  for  years  in  its  great  desire  to  benefit  the 
adult  blind  had  fostered.  This  problem  had  become  so  acute 
through  the  financial  losses  that  disaster  to  the  whole  organ¬ 
ization  threatened.  The  Superintendent  as  an  educator 
rightly  viewed  this  as  an  excrescence  which  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  (And  later  it  was  removed.)  It  was  early  in  Mr. 
Cooper’s  superintendency  that  the  first  convention  of  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  blind  was  held  and  the  New  York  Institution  was 
host. 

One  of  the  head  teachers  of  this  period  was  William  N. 
Cleveland,  who  for  two  years  was  connected  with  the  school. 
His  interest  was  temporary,  as  he  was  a  student  of  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  neighbor  to  the  Institution,  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  His  younger  brother  was  through  his  in¬ 
fluence  employed  first  in  a  clerical  capacity  and  later  as  both 
secretary  and  teacher  in  the  literary  department.  This  was 
Grover  Cleveland.  The  youth  who  became  President  of  the 
United  States  developed  in  the  period  of  his  service,  though 
less  than  two  years,  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  sightless 
that  he  never  lost. 

In  carrying  on  the  task  of  instruction  there  seems  to  have 
been  not  only  faithful  service  by  teachers  of  ability  but  more, 
a  comradeship  of  mutual  assistance  in  developing  a  body  of 
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methods  specially  adapted  to  teaching  the  blind.  That  some 
were  actuated  by  deep  religious  fervor  in  this  work  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true.  In  selection  of  teachers  the  Managers  were 
frequently  assured  by  the  committees  offering  candidates 
that  they  were  “of  excellent  Christian  character.”  It  was 
natural  that  a  philanthropy  conceived  in  a  community  domi¬ 
nated  by  people  of  three  strong  Protestant  churches  should 
have  a  care  for  religion.  And  some  of  the  pupils  became  de¬ 
voutly  engaged  in  things  spiritual.  The  most  notable  instance 
of  this  is  the  case  of  Frances  Jane  Crosby,  teacher  for  many 
years  in  the  Institution,  writer  of  hymns  of  wide  acceptance 
and  use  in  the  19th  century.  Contributing  to  this  phase  of 
the  influences  under  which  the  pupils  of  the  early  decades 
lived  was  the  employment  of  George  F.  Root  for  years  as 
teacher  of  vocal  music,  he  who  became  a  noted  writer  of 
church  music.  And  a  contributor  to  continuity  of  instruction 
and  holding  of  the  school  to  excellence  in  accomplishment 
was  Anthony  J.  Reiff,  music  master  for  twenty-eight  years. 

From  its  beginning  the  New  York  Institution  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  policy  of  providing  manual  instruction  for  its 
pupils,  so  much  so  that  in  one  of  the  reports  of  Superinten¬ 
dent  Cooper  (1853)  occurs  the  comment :  “The  schools  are 
thus  somewhat  on  the  manual  labor  plan.”  Skill  in  manual 
arts  and  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  sale  was  encouraged 
and  over  and  over  again  the  authorities  of  the  school  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Legislature  for  additional  support  that  adult 
blind  people  might  be  employed  under  the  auspices  of  the  In¬ 
stitution.  How  this  was  tried  and  found  impracticable  is  a 
part  of  the  history  that  fashioned  the  later  insistence  on 
much  training  of  the  hands  for  physical  and  cultural  effect 
rather  than  for  industrial  purposes. 
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MEN  OF  MARK  AS  MANAGERS 

In  attempting  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  conditions  as 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Wait  regime  it  is  quite  im¬ 
portant  for  the  narrator  to  introduce  some  personalities  that 
were  to  affect  the  history  of  the  Institution  mightily.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  with  whom  he  was  to 
begin  his  association  was  Augustus  Schell,  and  as  President 
he  was  to  continue  through  more  than  twenty  years ;  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  since  1 849 ;  a  man  of  command¬ 
ing  influence.  Another  member  was  Alfred  Schermerhorn, 
whose  name  at  once  recalls  the  long-continued  devotion  of 
the  family  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  First  of  this 
name  to  become  Manager  was  Peter  Augustus  Schermer¬ 
horn,  beginning  his  service  in  1839.  A  fourth  was  William 
C.  Schermerhorn,  who  from  1866  to  1901  remained  a  most 
devoted  friend.  His  nephew,  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn, 
entered  on  a  notable  career  as  Manager  in  1870  and  for 
forty  years,  ten  of  them  as  President,  gave  this  school  gen¬ 
erously  his  time  and  interest,  besides  making  special  gifts  of 
money  for  particular  needs.  The  Institution  was  to  him  like 
his  child,  for  there  was  nothing  too  much  for  him  to  do  to 
advance  its  interests.  At  his  death  half  his  estate  became 
through  his  munificence  the  property  of  the  Institute.  A  cou¬ 
sin,  Alfred  E.  Schermerhorn,  carried  on  later  the  tradition 
and  his  son,  seventh  of  the  name  on  the  roster  of  Managers, 
serves  today  to  continue  an  official  interest  manifested  by 
this  family  through  most  of  the  century  since  1832. 

The  mention  in  this  connection  of  others  who  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  loyal  support  the  successful  progress  of  Wait’s 
administration  would  include  William  Whitewright,  who 
served  longest  of  any  of  the  Treasurers,  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury,  Peter  Marie,  John  I.  Kane,  Frederick  W.  Rhinelan¬ 
der,  Chandler  Robbins.  These,  with  others,  gave  long  and 
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faithful  support  in  the  years  of  the  school’s  development  to 
a  commanding  position  in  the  field  of  education  of  the  blind. 

WILLIAM  BELL  WAIT 

Graduated  in  June,  1859,  from  Albany  Normal  College, 
William  Bell  Wait,  at  20  years  of  age,  became  that  same 
year  a  teacher  in  the  literary  department  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  left  to 
study  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862.  He  then  be¬ 
came  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  but 
was  chosen  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institution  and 
began  his  service  here  October  1,  1863.  He  was  but  24 
years  old  and  before  him  was  a  task  that  might  well  have 
daunted  a  man  of  experience  and  tried  powers.  There  was 
some  disorganization  in  the  school,  there  were  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  met,  the  country  was  in  the  darkest  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  Undaunted,  Mr.  Wait  took  the  reins  and  by  his 
courage,  sagacity,  knowledge  of  detail,  and  indefatigable 
attention  to  his  duties,  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  firm  grip 
on  the  discipline  of  the  school,  made  improvements  in  the 
physical  property,  gained'the  confidence  of  the  Managers 
and  grew  steadily  into  that  superb  command  of  himself  and 
his  work  for  which  he  became  noted.  He  doubtless  had  no 
sense  of  his  true  importance  at  this  time;  he  did  not  realize 
that  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  he  was  the  leader  in  a 
new  era.  Rather,  he  found  a  piece  of  work  to  be  done  and 
he  began  to  do  it  with  all  his  might. 

PROGRAM  AND  PERFORMANCE 

Whoever  reads  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent 
from  1863  to  1904  will  come  to  realize  that  he  is  virtually 
pursuing  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  education  of  the  blind 
in  America.  Each  year  Wait  gave  evidence  of  his  industry  in 
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exploring  the  field  and  of  his  intelligence  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  presented.  Investigation  of  conditions  in  the  State 
as  respects  the  blind,  consideration  of  causes  of  blindness, 
presentation  of  the  facts — all  these  prefaced  announcements 
of  policy  and  purpose  in  shaping  the  work  of  training  the 
youth.  The  contrast  between  this,  the  scientific  method,  and 
arm-chair  philosophizing  on  what  ought  to  be  and  therefore 
is,  appears  most  marked  in  these  progressively  valuable 
papers  in  the  education  of  the  young  blind.  So  the  New 
York  Institution  became  steadily  more  influential  in  its 
proper  field.  And  without  faltering  the  presiding  genius 
went  on  with  his  determined  course  to  exalt  the  intellectual. 
He  saw  the  value  of  music  as  mental  discipline  as  well  as  for 
esthetic  training.  Fortunately  as  he  entered  on  his  work  in 
1863  there  had  been  employed  a  young  German,  Theodore 
Thomas,  as  successor  to  Anthony  Reiff  in  the  music  depart¬ 
ment,  and  this  genius  gave  valued  aid  in  setting  high  stand¬ 
ards  and  exalting  the  place  of  music  in  the  training  of  the 
blind.  The  Institution  thus  enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years 
the  services  of  a  man  whose  prestige  grew  to  be  nation-  and 
world-wide;  his  qualities  influenced  the  setting  up  of  music 
of  highest  grade  as  a  distinctive  part  of  the  school’s  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  need  for  definite  instruction  in  physical  development, 
the  establishment  of  a  definite  course  of  studies  in  music  as 
well  as  in  literary  subjects,  a  call  for  character  training  in 
schools,  an  analysis  of  qualifications  of  the  teacher — these 
are  some  of  the  subjects  which  in  these  Reports  are  presented 
and  discussed  in  a  most  scholarly  fashion. 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Wait  was  impressed  with  the  need 
for  improved  facilities  whereby  pupils  could  both  read  and 
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write.  In  1866  appeared  his  scientific  analysis  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  a  world  of  the  blind  using  variously  approved  forms  of 
embossed  literature,  chiefly  “raised  letters,”  with  a  few  ac¬ 
cepting  the  dots  of  Braille ;  and  because  the  dot  system  could 
be  used  for  writing  as  well  as  for  making  books,  he  gave  his 
influence  for  general  adoption  of  Braille’s  system.  There 
was  little  agreement  and  his  further  study  led  to  a  proposal 
for  a  less  cumbersome  system,  having  many  advantages  over 
that  of  Braille,  which  was  called  the  New  York  System. 
These  studies  and  discussions  occupied  much  of  the  time  of 
the  busy  Superintendent,  who  nevertheless  was  able  to  carry 
forward  improvements  in  the  buildings  and  provide  for 
more  and  more  pupils,  manage  the  factory  part  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  progressively  relieve  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  intimate  direction  of  the  minutiae  of  an  institution’s  af¬ 
fairs.  In  1868  were  printed  the  signs  used  in  the  system  des¬ 
tined  to  be  known  as  New  York  Point,  and  a  report  of  tests 
carefully  conducted  with  pupils  to  ascertain  its  value.  In 
concluding  the  presentation  Mr.  Wait  acknowledges  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Mr.  Stephen  Babcock,  the  blind  principal 
teacher,  for  assistance — the  man  who  through  fifty  years  of 
service  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  success  of  the 
school — and  presents  the  system  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world  of  education  of  the  blind. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  apathy  of  those  responsible  for  the 
educational  advancement  of  the  blind  in  America  when  so 
notable  an  announcement  was  made.  Two  years  later  in  his 
Report  an  urgent  request  for  consideration  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  line  letter  and  points  was  made  by  Mr.  Wait, 
with  only  faint  evidence  of  interest.  In  this  connection  may 
be  cited  the  devotion  of  Dr.  Russ,  who  from  i860  to  1869, 
in  his  retirement  from  active  service,  carried  on  experiments 
with  a  view  to  improving  on  the  system  of  Braille.  Year  by 
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year  he  published  and  distributed  leaflets  setting  forth  the 
results  of  his  labors,  but  with  some  surprise  as  well  as  dis¬ 
couragement  he  gave  up  his  efforts  due  to  lack  of  response 
on  the  part  of  educators  of  the  blind.  The  work  of  Russ  and 
Wait,  while  done  simultaneously  and,  probably  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  with  strikingly  similar  results,  was  carried  on 
quite  independently,  as  Mr.  Wait  positively  averred.  It  was 
the  great  advantage  of  Wait  that  he  had  the  opportunity 
which  the  other  lacked  of  trying  his  “points”  with  sightless 
pupils.  It  was  characteristic  of  Wait  that  he  persevered,  de¬ 
veloped  the  system  and  promulgated  it. 

THE  NEW  YORK  POINT  SYSTEM 

In  spite  of  previous  indifference,  teachers  of  the  blind  con¬ 
vening  at  Indianapolis*  in  1871  adopted  a  resolution  en¬ 
dorsing  the  New  York  Point,  not  without  much  discussion, 
however,  and  only  in  the  spirit  of  generous  compromise  on 
the  part  of  the  line  letter  adherents  who  were  willing  to  give 
the  newcomer  a  chance.  This  result  was  without  doubt  due 
to  the  masterly  presentation  of  the  system  by  Mr.  Wait, 
whose  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  expert  knowledge  of  the  whole 
subject,  gave  his  words  potency.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  long  battle  of  the  types  which  continued  throughout 
thirty-five  years,  occupying  much  of  the  time  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Instructors,  and  of  other  organizations  as  well, 
at  the  first,  mere  mild  skirmishing,  then  war  unrestrained, 
causing  bitterness  and  arousing  animosities  in  the  ranks  of 
those  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  was  unques¬ 
tioned,  and  organizing  the  sightless  themselves  into  fiercely 
contending  parties.  The  New  York  Point  System  prevailed 
mightily  for  a  time ;  a  new  system  called  American  Braille 
was  invented  and  won  many  adherents,  the  line  letter  sys- 

*Second  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  33  persons  pres¬ 
ent,  with  18  schools  represented. 
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terns  gradually  lost  their  position,  but  with  the  coming  of  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  an  end  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  was  definitely  provided  through  a  compromise.  By 
this,  adoption  for  general  use  of  the  English-speaking  world 
of  the  French  system  of  Louis  Braille,  with  slight  modifica¬ 
tions,  was  secured. 

NOTABLE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In  all  the  labors  and  achievements  of  Mr.  Wait  as  re¬ 
spects  the  service  to  the  blind  both  inside  and  outside  the 
New  York  Institution  the  Board  of  Managers  took  pride 
and  lent  hearty  support.  For  the  use  of  writers  in  his  sys¬ 
tem  Mr.  Wait  invented  the  “kleidograph,”  a  sort  of  type¬ 
writer,  and  for  printing  books  the  “stereograph,”  a  machine 
whereby  metal  plates  could  be  embossed  in  “points.”  These 
he  patented  and  gave  the  rights  to  his  patents  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  With  others,  Mr.  Wait  approached  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  secured  a  continuing  subsidy  for  print¬ 
ing  books  through  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky.  In  the  conduct  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  he  had  a  commanding  influence.  With  it  co-operation 
of  a  most  valuable  nature  was  secured  through  the  services 
rendered  by  Miss  Hannah  Babcock,  teacher  and  later  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  music  department  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
whose  contribution  of  an  organized  body  of  musical  litera¬ 
ture  in  New  York  Point  (for  Mr.  Wait  had  invented  a  mu¬ 
sical  System  as  well  as  a  literary)  gave  the  country  through 
the  Printing  House  its  first  authentic  course  of  study  in 
music.  As  a  representative  abroad,  on  occasion,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  of  the  blind  and  as  its  spokesman  in  every  con¬ 
vention  in  this  country,  the  Board  sent  Mr.  Wait  on  missions 
of  inquiry  for  the  benefit  of  this  school  and  of  inspiration 
and  help  to  others. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PRINCIPAL  1863-I905 
EMERITUS  PRINCIPAL  1905-1916 


A  SCHOOL  OR  A  CHARITY? 

That  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  had  the 
character  of  an  institution  of  learning  had  been  claimed  by 
its  sponsors  through  many  years,  progressively  so  since  the 
’70’s  with  gradual  curtailing  of  the  efforts  spent  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  department*  and  the  emphasis  put  increasingly  on 
scholastic  attainments  of  its  pupils.  With  something  of  con¬ 
sternation  the  Board  of  Managers  received  word  in  1896 
that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  had  assumed  control  of  the 
Institution.  Legal  action  was  taken  in  resistance  to  this  con¬ 
trol  and  the  matter  was  thoroughly  tested  in  the  courts.  In 
this  contention  the  New  York  Institution  was  engaged  not 
only  for  itself  alone,  so  it  was  felt,  but  for  the  other  schools 
of  the  country  whose  status  as  educational  or  eleemosynary 
in  the  public  view  was  quite  as  much  at  stake.  Indignant 
protest  against  classifying  pupils  of  a  school  for  the  blind  as 
paupers  was  made  and  in  the  lower  courts  the  contest  against 
supervision  by  the  charities  department  was  won;  Mr.  Wait 
had  devoted  himself  and  with  vigor  to  the  fight  and  was 
filled  with  satisfaction  over  this  outcome;  however,  the  high¬ 
est  court  in  1897  reversed  the  decisions  secured  and  held  that 
the  school,  though  educational  in  character,  is  also  “chari¬ 
table,”  inasmuch  as  its  expenses  are  not  paid  by  the  pupils  or 
their  parents.  Far-reaching  in  its  effects,  this  astonishing 
decision  has  had  repercussions  in  many  states,  invariably  re¬ 
sulting  in  legislative  action  removing  the  control  of  such 
schools  as  this  from  the  Boards  of  State  Charities  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  subject  to  the  State  Departments  of  Education.  In 
our  own  case  the  strictly  educational  character  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  now  been  certified  by  legislative  enactment,  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare’s  function  being  limited  to  in¬ 
spection  of  the  provisions  for  the  physical  care  of  the  pupils. 

*The  last  vestige  of  this  department  was  eradicated  when  in  1916  the  mat¬ 
tress  repair  shop  was  closed. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  affirming  this  educational 
status  the  Board  of  Managers  in  1912  petitioned  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
a  change  of  name.  The  request  was  granted  and  thus  was 
acquired  the  title,  “The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.”  Some  years  before,  the  chief  executive 
who  had  always  been  known  as  Superintendent  was  at  his 
own  motion  thereafter  referred  to  as  Principal,  a  title  more 
fitting  the  office  of  head  of  a  school. 

CHANGES  AND  A  NEW  PROPOSAL 

With  the  Institute  occupying  a  position  of  commanding 
influence  in  its  field,  the  close  of  his  more  active  participation 
in  its  affairs  came  to  Mr.  Wait  in  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  which  made  him  from  March  1,  1905,  Emeritus 
Principal.  In  words  of  high  appreciation  of  his  past  ser¬ 
vices,  recorded  in  their  minutes,  the  Managers  gave  to  Mr. 
Wait  an  honorary  status  with  certain  advisory  and  repre¬ 
sentative  functions  and  chose  as  Principal  Mr.  Everett  B. 
Tewksbury,  who  had  for  three  years  served  as  a  teacher. 

A  movement  which  had  seized  the  imagination  of  some 
communities  as  admirable,  the  schooling  of  blind  children  in 
classes  with  sighted  children  in  the  public  schools,  took  form 
in  New  York  City  through  the  agitation  of  the  subject  by 
persons  connected  with  other  interests  than  education.  Spe¬ 
cial  classes  were  organized  and  promptly  some  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Institute  were  infected  with  the  fever  to  try  the  new 
plan  for  their  training.  Their  withdrawal  and  other  causes 
reduced  the  enrolment  of  the  Institute  in  the  years  from 
1911  to  1914  and  caused  some  concern  with  reference  to  its 
future.  A  new  policy  was  proposed  by  the  Emeritus  Prin¬ 
cipal  whereby  the  Institute  should  develop  itself  into  a 
school  of  academic  standing  and  gradually  abandon  primary 
courses  of  instruction,  inviting  not  only  students  from  its 
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natural  and  immediate  territory,  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  but  graduates  and  others  of  promise  from  other  schools 
in  distant  sections  of  the  country  and  other  lands.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  proposal  there  was  contemplated  also  a  gradual 
withdrawal  from  acceptance  of  money  contributions  by  the 
States,  maintenance  to  be  provided  from  the  Institute’s  in¬ 
vested  funds.  This  policy  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Managers.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  a  counsel  of  perfection 
and  impossible  of  fulfilment  for  various  reasons. 

THE  END  OF  AN  ERA 

Under  the  general  supervision  and  with  the  advice  in  large 
matters  of  the  Emeritus  Principal,  who  continued  to  reside 
with  his  family  in  the  Institute,  the  affairs  of  the  school  were 
conducted  with  efficiency  by  Mr.  Tewksbury,  whose  fine 
scholarship  in  literary  matters,  coupled  with  a  special  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  in  musicianship,  rendered  him  competent  to 
carry  on  the  policies  of  the  Institute’s  recent  past  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  projected  changes.  The  latter  contemplated  the 
embossing  in  New  York  Point  of  a  large  library  of  text¬ 
books  for  a  school  of  secondary  grade.  Along  with  his  schol¬ 
arship  Mr.  Tewksbury  had  with  the  pupils  a  way  of  making 
their  concerns  his  and  of  spending  himself  in  their  interests. 
For  nine  years,  and  to  September  i,  1914,  he  served  as 
Principal. 


REBUILDING 

A  new  era  began  with  the  relinquishment  by  Mr.  Wait  in 
the  spring  of  1914  of  all  responsibility  and  all  connection 
with  the  Institute  save  his  honorary  status  and  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Tewksbury  a  few  months  later.  It  may  be  called 
the  era  of  rebuilding.  If  the  first  third  of  the  Institute’s  first 
century  is  regarded  it  will  be  deemed  the  time  of  beginnings 
and  finding  the  way.  There  was  groping  and  there  were 
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trials  of  untrod  ways.  But  the  foundations  were  well  laid, 
the  people  who  were  in  charge  won  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  secured  the  prospect  of  later  financial  security. 
The  Wait  regime  was  the  era  of  constructing  an  edifice  of 
enduring  worth.  Upon  the  building  he  set  the  seal  of  an 
architect  of  skill  in  all  the  phases  of  the  art  and  of  probity 
as  well.  No  shoddy  materials  might  enter  his  structure.  It 
was  the  good  fortune  of  the  present  Principal  to  fall  heir  to 
a  well-conceived  and  well-organized  scheme  of  educational 
principles.  The  announcement  of  this  call  to  service  here 
was  made  by  the  Board  as  follows: 

“To  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created  (by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Tewksbury)  the  Board  of  Managers  invited  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Van  Cleve,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  since  1907  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  to  be¬ 
come  Principal.  His  acceptance  followed,  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1914,  he  entered  upon  his  duties. 

“Rebuilding  upon  a  more  acceptable  site  than  the  present 
one,  which  has  been  deferred  for  sufficient  reasons,  is  now  to 
be  pushed  forward  by  the  Board  of  Managers  with  all  ex¬ 
pedition.” 

The  inference  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Board’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  newcomer  had  received  a  mandate  to 
assume  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  a 
new  home  for  the  Institute  is  quite  justified,  for  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Board  which  was  charged  with  the  choice  of  a 
Principal  had  set  forth  in  the  invitation  to  him  as  one  of 
his  earliest  duties,  if  it  were  accepted,  to  advise  the  Commit¬ 
tee  as  to  an  appropriate  site  and  to  proceed  with  plans  for 
suitable  buildings. 


PROBLEMS  AND  PLANS 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  N.  Rhinelander 
that  this  committee,  denominated  the  Committee  on  Plan 
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and  Scope  of  the  Institute,  had  taken  steps  to  crystallize  the 
determination  of  the  Managers  to  meet  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  they  were  facing  in  the  spring  of  1914.  With  the  wise 
counsel  of  Howland  Davis,  President  of  the  Board,  deci¬ 
sions  momentous  in  their  implications  were  made  that  deter¬ 
mined  not  only  the  question  of  rebuilding  but  other  questions 
as  well  pertaining  to  the  future  of  the  Institute.  Among 
these  were:  1.  The  influence  of  the  movement  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  which  was  proving  so  successful  in  reducing 
the  numbers  of  the  young  blind.  2.  Whether  or  not  the 
public  school  classes  of  New  York  City  were  destined  to 
make  a  local  boarding  school  unnecessary.  3.  If  not,  where 

and  how  large  and  of  what  character  should  reconstruction 
be?  4.  If  so,  how  and  in  what  ways  should  the  funds  of 

the  Institute  be  utilized  in  the  service  of  the  blind?  Mr. 
Davis,  twenty-seven  years  a  Manager,  during  twelve  of  them 
Treasurer  and  through  eleven  years  President,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  problems  and  with  the  needs  as 
well  as  the  resources  of  the  Institute,  and  to  his  wise  guid¬ 
ance,  with  the  intelligent  service  of  the  Committee  on  Plan 
and  Scope  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  is  due  the  solution  of  those  problems. 

That  the  Institute  should  rebuild,  in  a  location  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  New  York  City  children,  with  provision  for  in¬ 
struction  of  pupils  in  primary  as  well  as  secondary  classes 
was  the  determination  made  as  the  result  of  long  and  care¬ 
ful  study. 

But  the  announcement  of  proposed  rebuilding  was  met 
with  smiles  of  incredulity  on  the  faces  of  many  who  had 
heard  such  announcements  before.  It  was  with  interest  that 
the  writer  had  seen  in  1907  plans  for  buildings  to  be  erected 
on  the  Institute’s  site  on  Fort  Washington  Avenue  between 
165th  and  1 68th  Streets,  plans  so  far  advanced  that  even  in 
plaster  of  Paris  miniature  these  houses  were  shown.  Seven 
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years  later,  when  he  became  Principal,  these  plans  had  been 
abandoned,  a  site  in  Bronxville  had  been  chosen  and  this, 
too,  had  been  disposed  of,  another  site  had  been  chosen,  in 
Yonkers,  and  much  effort  had  been  expended  on  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  with  new  and  elaborate  plans  for  building  thereon;  that, 
too,  had  been  given  up.  These  abortive  efforts  were  the 
most  advanced,  however,  in  a  long  series  of  proposals,  for  a 
careful  reading  of  the  minute-book  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  reveals  many  references  to  rebuilding,  the  first  one  be¬ 
ing  couched  in  these  terms: 

“On  motion,  Resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  select  a  suitable  site  on  New  York  Island  for  the 
Institution.” 

The  date  of  this  action  was  May  4,  1859  ! 

CONSUMMATION 

Curiously  enough  even  the  most  advanced  plan  of  all,  that 
of  1914,  met  with  an  obstacle  which  even  the  foresight  of  a 
Davis  and  a  Rhinelander  could  not  envisage — the  coming 
on  of  the  World  War.  After  consideration  of  several  sites 
that  were  found  available,  one  had  been  acquired  in  1917 
which  was  believed  to  be  in  all  respects  most  suitable,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  farm  owned  by  Vincent  Astor  and  located  on  the 
City  Map  between  Bronxwood  Avenue  and  Williamsbridge 
Road  on  the  Bronx  and  Pelham  Parkway.  To  the  north  of 
the  plot  the  map  showed  a  proposed  street,  Astor  Avenue. 
There  were  eighteen  acres  of  well  lying  land;  an  extension 
of  the  principal  subway  system  was  about  to  be  made  and 
this,  when  completed,  would  make  possible  the  reaching  of 
the  school  from  much  the  larger  part  of  Greater  New  York 
by  expenditure  of  only  one  fare,  a  matter  to  be  considered 
when  pupils,  many  of  them  conducted  by  members  of  the 
family,  would  regularly  go  to  their  homes  for  the  week-end 
each  recurring  Friday;  for  situation  the  piece  of  land  was 
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delightful,  for  before  its  fifteen-hundred-foot  frontage 
stretched  a  parkway  four  hundred  feet  wide,  already  im¬ 
proved.  Here  was  the  place.  A  leading  firm  of  architects 
was  employed,  tentative  plans  were  drawn.  And  the  United 
States  Congress  declared  this  country  at  war.  This  put  an 
end  to  any  immediate  construction  activities.  War  over  and 
the  country  trying  to  get  back  on  a  peace-time  basis  found 
the  prices  of  labor  and  material  still  on  the  high  stage  to 
which  they  had  been  boosted  by  war  requirements.  Two 
revisions  of  the  plans  were  made  with  the  hope  of  lessening 
construction  costs,  but  these  costs  were  felt  to  be  prohibitive. 

Thus  went  the  years  in  prolonged  postponement.  But  in 

1922,  encouraged  by  the  receipt  of  advance  payments  from 
the  estate  of  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  through  the  gener¬ 
ous  relinquishment  of  her  rights  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Schermer¬ 
horn  Auchmuty,  the  Managers  authorized  the  construction 
of  a  group  of  buildings  on  the  site  chosen  and  on  April  5, 

1923,  “ground  was  broken  officially  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence 
Aspinwall,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  on 
June  12,  1923,  the  corner-stone  of  the  school  building,  the 
largest  of  the  group,  was  laid  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  Mr.  Paul  Tuckerman,”  to  quote  from  the 
Year-Book  for  1923.  Construction  of  the  first  seven  of  the 
ten  or  more  buildings  which  the  complete  plan  contemplated 
was  so  far  advanced  that  on  November  3,  1924,  school  work 
was  begun  in  the  new  quarters. 

Thus  came  to  fruition  at  long  last  the  hope  and  purpose 
expressed  sixty-five  years  before. 

Soon  increasing  enrolment  made  necessary  the  building 
of  another  unit  of  the  general  plan  and  a  completely 
equipped  and  self-contained  school  for  younger  pupils, 
known  as  the  Lower  School,  was  provided  and  in  the  last  of 
our  one  hundred  years  was  occupied. 
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SPIRIT  AND  PURPOSE 


Of  the  rebuilding  process,  however,  if  more  than  the  brick 
and  the  stone  and  the  slate  and  the  lumber  and  the  brass  and 
the  iron  are  conceived  of  as  entering  into  the  fabric  of  a 
school,  there  is  never  an  end,  never  a  full  consummation. 
Material  comforts  and  the  means  or  apparatus  of  schooling 
may  be  provided  by  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the  skill 
of  administrators.  But  the  making  of  programs  to  meet  the 
advancing  needs,  the  securing  of  competent  personnel  to 
serve  the  requirements  in  fashioning  youth  for  adult  life 
after  school,  the  forming  of  ideals  of  always  better  living 
and  striving  to  realize  them  are  part  of  the  never-ending 
process  of  spiritual  rebuilding  that  goes  on  while  life  lasts. 

Of  the  Institute’s  development  and  growth  in  matters 
above  the  outward  physical  signs  of  increasing  usefulness 
and  beauty,  observed  by  every  one  who  visits  its  place,  of 
what  spirit  and  what  purpose  its  organized  staff  of  devoted 
workers  are,  of  how  well  the  ideals  sought  are  being  real¬ 
ized,  it  is  needful  that  the  historian  of  our  next  century  shall 
speak.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  find  us  to  have  abated 
not  one  jot  the  insistence  on  maintaining  high  standards  of 
scholarship  which  has  been  one  of  the  Institute’s  distin¬ 
guished  characteristics;  to  have  fostered  a  mutuality  of  in¬ 
terest  among  all  the  members  of  the  school,  pupils,  teachers 
and  staff,  with  a  growing  encouragement  of  the  altruistic 
spirit;  to  have  lost  none  of  the  genuineness  of  that  piety 
which  marked  the  early  days.  What  may  be  said  with  all 
truth  and  modesty  is  that  today,  as  when  first  it  was  used  in 
1858,  the  motto  of  the  Institute  expresses  the  wish,  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  high  aim  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  work, 
the  intention  to  make  the  Institute  servant  of  the  Most  High 
in  bringing  to  pass  the  words  put  into  His  mouth  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah:  “And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that 
they  knew  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not 
known;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them.” 
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CHORUS 


ANNIVERSARY  EXERCISES 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  tickets  of  admission  for  the 
three  performances  of  “Some  Scenes  in  Our  First  Century” 
that  a  preliminary  performance  (at  dress  rehearsal)  was 
arranged  for  Monday  evening,  March  14,  at  which  an  inter¬ 
ested  audience  was  present.  At  each  of  the  four  presenta¬ 
tions  the  program  as  announced  was  carried  out  with  com¬ 
pleteness.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  dramatic 
representation,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.* 
Some  liberty  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  absolute  histori¬ 
cal  accuracy;  the  anachronisms  are  to  be  excused  by  dramatic 
necessity. 


SOME  SCENES  IN  OUR  FIRST  CENTURY 

The  interpreter,  Chorus  (in  the  Shakespearean  man¬ 
ner)  appears  before  the  undrawn  curtain: 

Chorus:  Gentles  all,  we  greet  you  here  as  friends,  as 
dear  companions,  yea,  as  kin  come  now  to  signalize  this 
birthday  chiefest  in  our  circle’s  life.  A  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  on  these  shores  a  teacher  first  essayed  the  task 
to  train  the  sightless  and  remove  a  little  group  of  boys, 
deemed  helpless,  from  their  thrall  of  ignorance  and  un¬ 
chance.  Great,  eager  soul !  the  youthful  Russ,  whose  whole 
life  long  we  trow  was  given  to  selfless  thought  of  others’ 
good,  began  that  far  March  day  a  work  whose  fruitage  we 
enjoy  as  thousands,  also  sightless,  have  enjoyed  all  these  ten 
decades  past.  With  him  we  celebrate  physician  kind,  wise 
Akerly,  and  gentle  great-souled  Wood,  old  Friend,  our 
founders  all. 

*See  page  8. 
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We  ask  you  then  to  look  and  listen  as  we  shall  re-enact 
some  few  events  that  well  reveal  how  light  and  learning 
have  made  clear  the  road  to  happiness  and  worth  of  many 
hundred  pupils  in  our  century  of  life. 

And  now,  old  Time  [appearing  to  left  of  stage  and 
manipulating  the  hands  of  a  colossal  clock  dial],  turn  back¬ 
ward  your  swift  passing  years  to  that  December  night  in  ’32 
when  first,  at  City  Hostelry,  before  His  Honor  Gideon  Lee 
and  that  distinguished  group  of  New  York  City’s  social 
chiefs,  inspired  Russ  made  show  of  his  few  pupils’  skill. 
(Chorus  retires.) 

r 

FIRST  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PUPILS*  ACCOMPLISHMENTS* 

(The  curtain  is  drawn  disclosing  stage  set  for  an  assembly  in 
the  parlor  of  City  Hotel.  A  central  chandelier  with  candles 
and  wrall  sconces  with  candles.  A  small  table  at  which  two 
secretaries  sit,  a  large  chair  in  which  Chairman  Lee  sits,  the  five 
pupils  at  the  front  on  one  side  with  Dr.  Russ,  the  audience 
arranged  on  the  stage  in  advantageous  position.) 

(Applause  at  appearance  of  Chairman  Lee.) 

Chairman  Lee:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  invitation  of  the  Managers  of  a  new  venture  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  in  our  great  city  and  I  call  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  to  state  the 
objects  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Samuel  Akerly:  Your  Honor  and  Fellow  Citi¬ 
zens:  Through  your  agreeableness  and  philanthropic  spirit 
we  have  present  this  large  and  very  notable  company  to  ob¬ 
serve  what  intelligent  teaching  may  accomplish  with  blind 
children.  That  such  are  incapable  of  benefiting  by  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  widely  held.  Seven  months  ago  these  five  boys 
were  inmates  of  the  City  Almshouse,  the  victims  of  the  late 

*For  cast  of  characters,  see  page  15. 
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ophthalmia.  Friend  Samuel  Wood  joined  me  in  requesting 
of  the  authorities  the  privilege  of  having  them  taught  and 
Dr.  Russ  received  them  into  his  own  house  after  some  trial 
elsewhere  and  gave  them  instruction,  to  what  good  purpose 
you  now  may  judge.  I  present  Dr.  Russ. 

Dr.  Russ:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  With  the  blind  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  hands  perform  the  most  important  offices. 
Their  eyes  are  as  it  were  transferred  to  the  tips  of  their 
fingers,  and  the  principle  on  which  their  education  must  be 
conducted  is  to  adapt  the  apparatus  used  in  their  education 
to  this  new  kind  of  sight.  Their  reading  must  be  conducted 
with  books  unwieldy  as  you  see  because  of  the  necessity  of 
using  embossed  type.  However,  the  blind  can  read.  I  call 
upon  Master  McGuire,  our  youngest  student,  to  give  an 
example  of  his  powers. 

(Master  McGuire  reads  from  a  large  volume  a  passage  of 
Scripture.  Audience  intent,  show  amazement  and  look  at  each 
other  with  incredulous  expressions.) 

Dr.  Russ  :  There  is  no  branch  of  instruction  which  seems 
so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  blind  as  mathe¬ 
matics.  I  will  first  display  the  abilities  of  the  whole  class 
in  mental  arithmetic.  Attention:  (Here  give  two  brief  ex¬ 
amples  of  mental  gymnastics.)  Now,  Master  O’Connor,  I 
will  propound  to  you  this  question:  To  eighty,  add  the  half 
of  my  age,  twice  my  age  and  one-seventh  of  my  age  and  the 
sum  will  be  265 — How  old  am  I? 

Master  O’Connor:  Your  age  must  be  70,  sir.  For 
if  one-half  and  one-seventh  must  be  put  together,  they  being 
%4  and  %4,  with  twice  your  agq  2%4,  a  total  of  3%4,  and  these 
with  80  years  make  265  years,  they  will  themselves  equal 
185  years  or  2,59%4,  and  since  37  is  contained  in  2,590  70 
times,  that  number,  sir,  represents  your  age  in  years. 
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Dr.  Russ:  Quite  right,  Master  O’Connor.  Now,  Mas¬ 
ter  Lane  will  you  show  the  use  of  the  mathematics  frame  in 
solving  problems? 

(Master  Lane — describes  T  V  and  L  O  type  and  frame.) 

Dr.  Russ:  Master  Monyea,  you  have  in  your  hand  a 
map  of  New  England.  Will  you  show  the  company  how 
you  read  its  chief  features? 

(Master  Monyea  complies,  to  the  wonder  of  all  present.) 

Dr.  Russ:  Now,  Master  Whitley,  begin  the  display  of 
articles  made  by  the  class — and  the  others  will  each  show  a 
piece  of  his  handiwork. 

Master  Whitley  :  We  have  all  been  doing  some  hand¬ 
work  and  trying  to  make  things  of  practical  use.  Michael, 
let  us  see  what  you  have. 

Master  McGuire:  This  plaited  straw  is  to  be  used  in 
making  hats. 

Master  Whitley:  And  yours,  Charles? 

Master  O’Connor:  I  have  covered  this  bottle  with 
wicker  and  made  a  handle  that  it  may  be  carried. 

Master  Whitley:  What  have  you,  Patrick? 

Master  Lane:  I  have  made  this  basket. 

Master  Whitley  :  This  rug  is  made  of  strips  of  cotton 
cloth  woven  together  on  a  hand  loom.  We  submit  these 
articles  for  your  inspection  and  hope  that  you  will  find  them 
satisfactorily  made. 

Chairman  Lee:  You  have  seen,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
with  what  success  the  labors  of  our  enthusiastic  teacher  of 
these  blind  children  have  been  crowned.  Will  Samuel  Wood 
now  address  the  company  in  the  interests  of  the  Institution? 

Samuel  Wood:  Friends,  we  see  plainly  that  the  work 
we  are  doing  is  successful.  It  merits  cordial  support.  I  ask 
all  who  feel  the  worthiness  of  this  effort  to  meliorate  the 
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condition  of  the  blind  to  come  forward  with  contributions 
or  subscriptions. 

A  Woman's  Voice  from  the  Assembly:  I  subscribe 

$25. 

Samuel  Wood:  I  thank  thee,  Hannah  Eddy. 

Moses  Allen:  I  will  give  $100. 

Samuel  Wood:  A  generous  gift  and  thee  shall  be  made 
a  life  member.  Are  there  others?  For  the  successful  con¬ 
duct  of  so  important  .  .  . 

(While  he  is  speaking  the  lights  are  dimmed  and  the  cur¬ 
tain  is  drawn.) 

Chorus  :  Success !  the  task  begun  goes  bravely  on,  though 
not  without  some  anxious  hours  when  needed  means  were 
lacking,  and  children  came  flocking  to  the  fount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  newly  opened  here.  Among  them  one  whose  singing 
heart  made  verses  of  rare  beauty,  and,  grown  to  woman¬ 
hood  and  filled  with  power  divine  became  the  noted  writer 
of  sweet  hymns  of  Christian  faith.  (Time  shifts  dial  pointer 
to  1912.)  The  whole  world  round  the  fame  of  Fanny 
Crosby  ran,  the  echo  of  her  rev’rent  songs  awakened  in  ten 
million  hearts.  (Voices  in  the  distance  sing  one  stanza  of 
“Rescue  the  Perishing.”)  Behold  her  now,  the  aged  saint, 
her  life  span  nearly  run,  awaiting  soon  the  call  to  mansions 
she  has  sung. 

FANNY  CROSBY,  POET  AND  HYMNIST* 

Place — Fanny  Crosby’s  Sitting  Room. 

(Furniture,  an  easy  chair,  rocker,  and  one  straight  chair;  a 
table  or  desk  with  a  drawer;  a  fireplace.) 

Fanny  :  (Alone,  reading  Milton’s  “Sonnet  on  His  Blind¬ 
ness.”  She  repeats  slowly  the  last  line — ) 

“They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

♦For  cast,  see  page  16. 
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Ah,  yes!  And  the  great  Milton  sightless,  he,  too,  knew 
the  meaning  of  that  precious  word  patience — patience — 
patience!  (A  knock  on  the  door.)  Come  in!  (Enter 
Dr.  Jackson.) 

Dr.  Jackson :  Good  evening,  Aunt  Fanny,  how  are  you? 

Fanny:  Just  fine,  Doctor;  and  you? 

Dr.  Jackson  :  The  same,  thank  you.  I  ought  never  to 
complain  with  such  a  fine  field  to  work  in,  good  health,  and 
friends  aplenty.  And  among  them  you  who  are  a  true  in¬ 
spiration  to  us  all.  (He  hesitates  a  moment.)  Aunt 
Fanny,  I  have  come  to  ask  of  you  a  great  favor. 

Fanny  :  Indeed,  I  am  surprised.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
you  ask  for  anything. 

Dr.  Jackson  :  Well,  the  best  of  men  are  selfish,  now  and 
then. 

Fanny  :  I  am  indeed  curious  to  hear  what  it  can  be  you 
are  after. 

Dr.  Jackson:  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  want  to  write  your 
biography. 

Fanny  :  Bless  me  !  What  an  idea  ! 

Dr.  Jackson:  A  good  idea,  Aunt  Fanny.  Your  name 
is  a  household  word  throughout  the  world.  Your  songs, 
your  life  have  been  the  Star  of  Hope  to  thousands. 

Fanny  :  Dear  me !  How  you  do  talk.  And  even  were 
it  so,  dear  Doctor,  it  is  because  I  have  learnt  from  others 
the  bitter  sweet  lesson  of  patience.  I  have  learnt  it  from  a 
host  of  dear  departed  and  still  living  souls — from  the  old 
Book,  from  Milton,  from  Bryant,  from  the  strong  pilots  of 
our  great  nation,  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  known, 
from  Henry  Clay,  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  good  old 
Dr.  Russ,  yes,  from  all  those  dear  old  friends  of  school 
days. 

Dr.  Jackson  :  Now,  Aunt  Fanny,  you  are  coming  to  the 
point.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  story  of  your  school  days 
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when  you  were  at  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Fanny:  And  that  I  will  do,  gladly.  Where  shall  I  be¬ 
gin?  I’ll  tell  you!  Just  look  in  that  drawer,  Doctor.  You 
will  see  a  letter  bearing  the  seal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  (He  searching,  finds  it.)  Now  read  it  to 
me,  Doctor.  (He  reads  the  letter.) 

“My  Dear  Friend: 

“It  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  our  acquaintance  and 
friendship  began;  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have  watched  your 
continuous  and  disinterested  labor  in  uplifting  humanity,  and 
pointing  out  the  way  to  an  appreciation  of  God’s  goodness  and 
mercy. 

“Though  those  labors  have,  I  know,  brought  you  abundant 
rewards  in  your  consciousness  of  good  accomplished,  those  who 
have  known  of  your  works  and  sympathized  with  your  noble 
purposes  owe  it  to  themselves  that  you  are  apprized  of  their 
remembrance  of  these  things.  I  am,  therefore,  exceedingly 
gratified  to  learn  that  your  eighty-fifth  birthday  is  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  demonstration  of  this  remembrance.  As  one  proud 
to  call  you  an  old  friend,  I  desire  to  be  early  in  congratulating 
you  on  your  long  life  of  usefulness,  and  wishing  you  in  the 
years  yet  to  be  added  to  you  the  peace  and  comfort  born  of  the 
love  of  God. 

“Yours  very  sincerely, 

“Grover  Cleveland.” 

Dr.  Jackson:  Why,  Aunt  Fanny!  I  never  knew  you 
were  a  friend  of  President  Cleveland’s. 

Fanny:  Yes,  that  was  back  in  1854,  when  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  was  a  secretary  in  the  office  of  the  Institution.  It  seems 
a  long,  long  while  ago  to  you,  Doctor,  doesn’t  it ;  but,  as  they 
say,  it  seems  but  yesterday  to  me.  I  see  the  office  where  I 
so  often  spent  such  inspiring  hours — 

(While  she  speaks  the  scene  changes  at  once  to  “A  Memory.” 
The  sitting  room  scene  is  darkened  and  the  lights  turn  to  the 
other  part  of  the  stage.) 
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A  MEMORY 


Time — 1854. 

Place — The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Characters — Fanny  Crosby  at  34  years,  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  at  18  years,  Stephen  Babcock,  the  Masterful  Teacher. 

Cleveland  (working  on  a  report)  :  I  should  be  writing 
my  monthly  report — but  Heaven  help  me,  how  can  a  man 
write  reports  when  Stephen  Douglas  and  Abe  Lincoln  are 
stumping  the  West  and  Civil  War  is  heard  on  every  lip, 
when  any  young  man — 

(A  knock.) 

Fanny  (without)  :  Mr.  Cleveland! 

Cleveland  (rises  and  opens  door)  :  Why,  good  eve¬ 
ning,  Miss  Crosby,  come  in ! 

Fanny  :  Thank  you.  You  must  not  let  me  take  too  much 
of  your  time,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Only  I  have  some  verses  I’d 
like  to  have  you  hear.  May  I  bother  you? 

Cleveland:  You  may  not.  You  never  do.  Especially 
when  you  come  bringing  your  poems.  Perhaps  you  have 
something  you  would  like  me  to  write  for  you? 

Fanny:  Be  careful  what  you  say,  Mr.  Cleveland.  You 
know,  I  have  been  admonished  not  to  indulge  in  such  vain 
pursuits  as  verse  writing.  You  have  heard  that  before  from 
high  authority  in  this  institution. 

Cleveland:  Well,  let’s  pretend  I  didn’t  hear  that.  I 
am  certain  you  have  a  song  in  mind,  so  let’s  have  it. 

(He  gets  pen  and  ink — she  dictates)  : 

Oh!  ’tis  a  glorious  morn,  the  golden  sun 
Just  peeping  from  his  orient  chambers,  calls 
On  Nature  to  rejoice,  and  banish  sleep. 

Up!  cast  the  drapery  of  thy  couch  aside, 

Nor  waste  in  slumber  precious  hours  like  these: 

To  the  blue  sky  above  thee  lift  thine  eyes, 

Lovely  as  when  its  Maker’s  voice  divine, 
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FANNY  CROSBY,  GROVER  CLEVELAND  AND  SAMUEL  BABCOCK 


(A  knock  at  the  door;  business  of  Fanny  being  much  per¬ 
turbed;  Cleveland  opens  door  and  Mr.  Babcock  enters.) 

Cleveland:  It’s  Mr.  Babcock,  Miss  Crosby. 

Fanny:  (Oh,  how  relieved  I  am!  ’Tis  not  that  old — ) 
Good  evening,  Mr.  Babcock. 

Mr.  Babcock:  Good  evening,  Miss  Crosby!  Doing 
arithmetic? 

Fanny:  Arithmetic!  I  loathe,  abhor,  it  makes  me  sick, 
To  hear  the  word  arithmetic!  (Laughter.) 

Cleveland:  No,  Mr.  Babcock,  Miss  Crosby  was  dic¬ 
tating  a  poem. 

Mr.  Babcock:  And  may  I  hear  it? 

Fanny:  Surely.  I  had  just  begun.  Let  me  start  again. 

Oh!  ’tis  a  glorious  morn,  the  golden  sun 
Just  peeping  from  his  orient  chambers,  calls 
On  Nature  to  rejoice,  and  banish  sleep. 

Up!  cast  the  drapery  of  thy  couch  aside, 

Nor  waste  in  slumber  precious  hours  like  these: 

To  the  blue  sky  above  thee  lift  thine  eyes, 

Lovely  as  when  its  Maker’s  voice  divine 

Did  first  its  birth  proclaim,  and  the  bright  stars, 

In  heavenly  concert,  swell’d  their  notes  of  praise. 

Go  forth  where  Nature’s  bounteous  hand  hath  strewn 
Her  choicest  beauties;  her  luxuriant  flowers, 

Wet  with  the  tears  that  night  hath  o’er  them  wept; — 

Woo’d  by  the  sporting  zephyr’s  mild  caress, 

They  rear  their  blushing  heads,  and  smiling  greet 
In  silent  eloquence  the  fair  young  morn. 

Mr.  Babcock:  It’s  very  beautiful,  very  beautiful,  in¬ 
deed.  Miss  Crosby,  I  wish  you  were  as  good  a  mathema¬ 
tician  as  you  are  a  poet. 

Fanny  :  I  loathe,  abhor,  it  makes  me  sick — 

Mr.  Babcock  (interrupts)  :  Yes,  Miss  Crosby,  I  know 
it  does,  but  as  a  mathematician  I  must  say  your  dislike  of 
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the  science  of  numbers  tends  to  lessen  your  mental  grasp. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  feel  our  school  needs  more  of  such  work. 
Indeed,  I  am  terribly  discouraged.  I  ask  myself  so  often, 
“Are  we  a  school  ?”  (He  becomes  exceedingly  agitated.) 
No!  we  are  not .  What  are  we?  Well,  owing  to  the  act  of 
1 848  we  are  ( 1 )  a  school  for  the  education  of  blind  children 
in  the  usual  school  branches,  in  music  and  in  trades;  (2)  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  adult  blind  persons  in  trades; 

(3)  a  factory  to  afford  work  for  the  adult  blind  in  shops; 

(4)  a  boarding  house  or  residence  for  such  employees,  male 
and  female;  (5)  an  asylum  for  adult  blind  men  and  women. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  things  can  go  on  this  way.  What 
is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Cleveland? 

Cleveland:  Well,  with  my  limited  knowledge,  I  hesi¬ 
tate — 

Fanny  (rises)  :  Really,  gentlemen,  I  must  be  going. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Babcock,  some  Moses  will  arise  to  lead  us  out 
of  this  Egypt  you  describe. 

(The  lights  are  dimmed  and  the  scene  changes  back  to  the 
sitting  room  where  Miss  Crosby  sits  alone  in  reverie.  Time 
has  changed  the  dial  hand  back  to  1912.  A  solo  voice  sings 
softly  in  the  background,  “Some  day  the  silver  cord — ”) 

Curtain 


Chorus:  Join  with  me  now  to  sound  the  praise  of  one 
who  half  the  century’s  span  gave  talent,  energy  and  skill  to 
raise  this  school  to  first  rank  in  its  field.  No  weakling  he, 
but  stalwart,  strong  and  brave;  firm  his  convictions,  mightily 
upheld.  The  soul  of  William  Wait  is  strongly  wrought  into 
the  web  and  woof  of  our  true  life.  His  standards  high  he 
set  and  faltered  not  to  make  the  better  best.  We  see  him 
now  his  body  in  its  prime,  his  spirit  forward  urging,  his 
great  lieutenants,  Babcock  and  young  Thomas  and  the  rest, 
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quick  to  catch  his  lead.  Babcock  the  wise,  good  friend  to 
all  his  sightless  boys  and  girls  but  wielder  of  firm  discipline, 
keen  minded,  quick  and  strong;  and  in  the  field  of  music 
Thomas,  now  a  youth,  but  soon  to  master  fame  until  from 
coast  to  coast  the  name  of  Theodore  Thomas  is  on  all  sides 
known,  his  leadership  secure.  Come  let  us  hear  how  these 
converse.  The  time  is  1872  or  thereabout  [Time  sets  the 
hands  of  the  clock  dial],  and  in  the  Board  Room  Wait  has 
met  his  aides. 

WILLIAM  BELL  WAIT,  EDUCATOR* 

Mr.  Wait  (speaking  as  the  curtain  opens)  :  I  do  not 
need  to  waste  time  telling  you  that  so  long  as  I  am  alive,  I 
shall  strive  to  make  this  Institution  what  it  was  originally 
intended  to  be — a  School — a  place  for  the  training  of  the 
intellect  of  the  sightless  young. 

Mr.  Babcock  (Aside)  :  I  think  we  are  starting  out  of 
Egypt !  (Aloud.)  In  that  endeavor,  Mr.  Wait,  you  have 
my  warm  support.  For  years  the  thought  that  in  the  public 
mind  we  are  not  an  educational  but  an  eleemosynary  insti¬ 
tution  has  rankled  in  my  breast  and  I  would  labor  long  and 
earnestly  to  let  it  be  known  that  we  blind  men  can  think  and 
act  as  well  as  eat. 

Mr.  Wait:  Just  so. — My  purpose  in  calling  you  to¬ 
gether  today  is  to  demonstrate  a  new  system  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  our  texts.  I  am  certain  it  is  an  improvement  over  the 
raised  line  type.  I  have  here  a  passage  from  “Washington’s 
Rules  of  Conduct.”  I  shall  call  in  a  pupil  who  has  been 
trained  in  our  Point  System,  but  who  has  never  seen  this  se¬ 
lection.  I  shall  have  him  read  it.  You  will  judge  for  your¬ 
selves. 

(Miss  Babcock  goes  to  the  door  and  conducts  a  pupil  who 
has  been  waiting  to  the  table.  Mr.  Wait  hands  him  the  passage.) 

♦For  cast,  see  page  16. 
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Ben,  will  you  read  that?  (The  pupil  reads.) 

Miss  Babcock:  That  is  splendid.  Can  it  be  applied  to 
musical  notation  as  well? 

Mr.  Wait:  I  believe  it  can.  There  is  a  most  important 
task  here  for  you,  Miss  Babcock.  (To  Ben.)  Thank  you, 
son,  for  your  fine  demonstration.  (Ben  leaves.)  Our 
present  method  of  training  in  music  is  tedious,  time-consum¬ 
ing.  The  teacher  must  dictate  every  bar,  the  pupil  learn  it 
then  and  there;  if  he  forgets  it  must  be  all  done  over  and 
perhaps  again  and  again.  Why  may  we  not  through  our 
music  point  system  render  every  learner  independent  of  dic¬ 
tation  and  let  the  teacher  be  free  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
needful  but  uninspiring  task,  free  to  teach  and  pass  on  his 
enthusiasm  unrestrained? 

Miss  Babcock:  What  a  fine  prospect!  I  conceive  the 
building  of  a  course  in  music  from  the  earliest  steps  through 
every  stage  until  the  blind  shall  have  every  needed  help — a 
great  library  of  music  with  which  to  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  :  That  is  marvelous.  I  see  no  reason  why, 
with  such  a  system,  we  can  not  bring  the  work  of  the  most 
exalted  composers  to  our  students — Beethoven,  Liszt,  Schu¬ 
bert,  Wagner.  Our  department,  however,  is  sadly  disor¬ 
ganized.  Every  one  is  working  his  own  little  garden.  That 
work  should  be  correlated. 

Mr.  Wait:  Correlate  it!  To  you  I  give  that  task.  We 
have  been  greatly  pleased,  Mr.  Thomas,  to  observe  how 
your  fame  has  been  growing  in  these  brief  years  since  you 
have  come  among  us.  You  have  had  to  struggle  hard  to 
gain  the  recognition  now  accorded  you.  I  prophesy  the  day 
is  not  far  when  you  will  be  known  the  nation  over  for  the 
great  orchestra  leader  that  you  are.  That  way  is  clear  and 
now  we  ask  your  time  and  the  exercise  of  your  genius  to  give 
our  school’s  work  in  music  better  standing — indeed,  it  must 
be  best . 
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MR.  WAIT  PROPOUNDS  HIS  SYSTEM 


Mr.  Thomas:  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  words  and  also 
for  the  privilege  to  set  our  house  in  order,  Mr.  Wait.  We 
shall  strive  to  elevate  our  standards,  to  organize  our  forces 
and  give  you  cause  for  pride  in  the  work  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Wait:  Mr.  Fielding,  what  of  the  tuning  depart¬ 
ment?  That  is  most  important.  It  is  one  field  in  which  our 
graduates  may  excel. 

Mr.  Fielding:  I  am  happy  to  say,  Mr.  Wait,  that  we 
have  already  placed  three  men  with  the  Steinway  firm,  and 
I  am  confident  there  is  a  future  for  our  boys  in  private 
tuning. 

Mr.  Wait:  Yes,  there  is.  And  by  the  way,  Mr.  Field¬ 
ing,  impress  upon  the  boys  that  when  they  go  to  a  private 
house  to  tune  an  instrument  they  dress  neatly,  speak  soberly. 
These  things  count.  And,  now,  I  will  wish  you  good-day. 
There  is  much  yet  to  do. 

(They  all  depart — bowing.) 

Mr.  Wait  (Alone.  He  picks  up  the  text  the  boy  has  read 
and  looks  at  it)  :  It  is  a  step.  I  shall  not  rest  in  peace  until 
the  benefits  of  our  system  are  at  the  disposal  of  every  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  land.  What  a  mint  of  money  that  will  take ! 
(Walks  up  and  down  meditating.)  Well,  I’ll  go  to  the 
mint!  I’ll  go  to  Washington — to  the  Senate!  (Increas¬ 
ingly  enthusiastic.)  I’ll  plead  for  the  funds.  It  shall  be 
done.  (More  calm.)  And,  that  too,  shall  be  but  a  step. 
This  school  must  not  only  be  a  school — it  must  be  the  equal 
of  any  in  the  State — I  shall  not  rest  till  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitution  is  a  member  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  say,  that  too  shall  be  done.  And  that  will  be  but 
a  step.  Why  stop  there?  Let  them  go  on — let  our  boys 
and  girls,  if  they  have  the  merit,  let  them  enter  college — let 
them  enter  the  professions.  Why  not? 
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Why  not?  (Very  calm.)  And  then,  perhaps,  when  these 

things  shall  have  come  to  pass,  I  shall  be  an  old  man — 

(slowly)  an  old  man — who  was  not  afraid  to  dream — 

(pause)  or  to  fight.  ^ 

B  Curtain. 


Chorus  :  Now,  Time,  I  bid  you  set  that  hand  upon  a  date 
to  be  remembered  for  an  honor  giv’n,  indeed,  an  honor  won. 
In  1905,  his  work  at  full  high  tide,  a  gen’rous  Board  re¬ 
lieved  the  honored  Wait  and  named  him  Principal  Emeritus. 
His  hair  grown  white,  his  body  now  without  that  vigor 
which  he  gladly  spent,  but  yet  with  spirit  strong,  he  reads  the 
missive  just  received  that  bids  him  rest  from  labors  too 
robust  and  taste  unwonted  ease.  Let  us  now  observe  how 
mem’ry  travels  through  the  great  events  that  marked  some 
stages  in  his  way.  And  I,  your  Chorus,  in  this  brief  but 
glorious  history,  will  be  the  Voice  to  name  his  triumphs  o’er. 

Place — A  sitting  room.  A  table,  two  chairs. 

Character — Mr.  Wait,  alone. 

Mr.  Wait  (Standing,  reading  the  letter  appointing  him 
Principal  Emeritus.  He  slowly  lays  the  paper  on  the  table)  : 
The  end  of  the  trail!  So  much  to  do,  so  little  done!  (He 
sinks  into  a  chair,  in  revery.) 

Voice:  William  Wait,  the  span  of  man’s  life  is  short  at 
best,  yet  in  the  field  wherein  you  labored  what  a  harvest! 
Not  in  pride  but  in  the  love  of  achieving  have  you  spent  your 
days.  And  many  shall  rise  up  to  call  you  blessed. 

Yours  was  the  firm  resolve  to  exalt  always  intellectual 
achievement.  In  the  year  1891  The  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind  was  admitted  to  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  first  Regents  examination  in  this  school 
was  given. 

(A  curtain  at  rear  of  stage  is  partly  drawn  and  spotlight  falls 
on  a  student  and  deputy  at  the  typewriter.) 
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Voice:  Through  your  encouragement  a  host  of  sightless 
youths  attained  in  these  twenty  years  or  more  the  distinction 
of  the  State’s  academic  diploma  and  not  a  few  were  drawn 
to  college  halls. 

(Curtain  drawn  further  and  spotlight  shows  group  of  four 
boys  in  cap  and  gown  holding  banners  of  Cornell,  Columbia, 
Syracuse,  City  College.) 

Voice:  Not  only  in  the  promulgation  of  the  New  York 
Point  System  of  Tangible  Writing  but  through  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  machines  for  transcription  you  won  both  fame  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  blind.  For  your  invention  of  the  kleido- 
graph  you  were  in  the  year  1900  awarded  the  Scott  Medal 
by  the  Franklin  Institute. 

(Curtain  drawn  still  further  and  spotlight  falls  on  pupil  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  kleidograph.) 

Voice:  An  intellectual  first,  yet  there  was  in  your  soul 
always  a  love  for  music  and  in  this  field  of  culture  you  di¬ 
rected  many  a  talented  boy  and  helped  him  strive  for  high¬ 
est  attainments  therein.  To  you  is  due  the  credit  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  College  of  Musicians  and  for  bringing  to  pass 
the  membership  of  your  students  by  examination  in  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists. 

(Spotlight  is  turned  on  organ  where  pupil  plays  a  passage.) 

Curtain 


Chorus:  Oh,  what  a  brave  career!  No  words  of  ours 
can  even  barely  trace  the  many  elements  in  the  great  design 
of  his  long  life  of  usefulness.  We  shall  in  all  ways  strive  to 
honor  him  by  keeping  his  high  standards  ours. 
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Now,  friendly  Time,  come  raise  your  hand  once  more  and 
set  the  date  of  1932.  Our  life’s  grown  brighter  and  from 
city’s  din  we  now  have  ventured  forth  into  the  Bronx.  Wide, 
spacious  acres  have  now  fallen  to  our  lot  where  youth  may 
sport  and  grow  in  body  while  the  mind  is  trained.  New 
buildings  are  our  home  and  how  we  much  enjoy  them  we 
make  known.  Are  boys  the  better  than  in  days  long  gone? 
Ah,  who  can  tell!  Or  happier  they?  Some  spirit  great 
must  give  reply.  Let’s  now  look  in  upon  them  at  their  hour 
of  ease,  the  daily  labors  done  and  now  foregathered  in  their 
school  home’s  living  room,  and  mark  what  gives  them  cheer. 

BOYS  OF  TODAY* 

Scene — Akerly  House  living  room. 

(Before  the  scene  actually  opens,  voices  are  heard  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  singing  the  popular  “Drinking  Song”  from  “The  Student 
Prince,”  indicating  that  the  boys  have  left  the  study  room  in 
the  school  building  and  are  out  on  the  camps  on  their  way  to 
Akerly  House.) 

(As  the  curtain  is  drawn,  Oliver  and  Edwin  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  game  of  checkers.) 

Edwin:  Your  move,  Oliver. 

Oliver:  Yes;  and  if  you  don’t  mind,  I’ll  dethrone  your 
little  king. 

Edwin  (inspecting  the  board  nervously)  :  Just  my  luck  to 
leave  him  unguarded!  Queer  thing  that  all  our  troubles 
seem  to  come  wrapped  in  cellophane  nowadays,  and  our 
good  luck,  if  any,  in  thick  brown  paper. 

Oliver:  Oh,  don’t  take  it  too  seriously;  the  game’s 
young  yet. 

(As  he  is  uttering  his  last  word,  enter  James  and  Frank 
carrying  their  Latin  books.  The  other  two  boys  continue  to 
play  their  game.) 

*For  cast,  see  page  17. 
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MR.  WAIT  REVIEWS  SOME  OF  HIS  ACHIEVEMENTS 


James:  We’d  better  finish  this  Latin  before  we  tackle 
anything  else. 

Frank:  I  second  the  motion.  There’s  only  a  short  para¬ 
graph  left. 

(They  seat  themselves  in  easy  chairs  and  proceed  to  open 
their  books.) 

Frank  (reading  aloud,  while  James  follows)  :  Id  hoc 
facilius  eis  persuasit,  quod  undique  loci  natura  Helvetii  con- 
tinentur:  una  ex  parte  flumine  Rheno  latissimo  atque  altis- 
simo,  qui  agrum  Helvetium  a  Germanis  dividit. 

James:  Whatever  that  means! 

Frank:  Well,  Persuasit  eis  facilius  id  hoc.  (They  trans¬ 
late  together.)  He  persuaded  them  the  more  easily  of 
this — 

James:  But  what  about  the  “hoc”? 

Oliver  (turning  in  their  direction)  :  That  isn’t  a  Latin 
word,  is  it? 

Frank:  Sure;  and  can’t  it  mean  “on  this  account?” — He 
persuaded  them  the  more  easily  of  this  on  this  account — 

James:  I  don’t  like  the  two  “thises.” 

Frank  (reading  a  little  farther)  :  quod  undique  loci  na¬ 
tura  Helvetii  continentur:  (Translating  together)  Because 
the  Helvetians  were  held  in  on  all  sides — (and  Frank  alone 
says)  natura,  natura — (pondering)  the  topography? 

James:  Topography!  Can’t  you  find  a  bigger  word? 
(While  James  is  speaking,  enter  Howard  Van  Duyne, 
whistling.) 

Howard:  What’s  going  on?  Looks  as  if  you  need  a 
little  excitement  around  here.  (Going  over  to  Frank.) 
Couldn’t  you  make  Caesar  conquer  Gaul  during  the  study 
period,  old  sedentary  bookworm?  How  about  a  little 
music?  (Walks  across  the  room  and  turns  on  the  radio.) 
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(Returns  to  where  Frank  is  seated,  moving  in  time  with  the 
music.)  “I  got  rhythm!”  (Grasping  Frank  by  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  giving  him  an  enthusiastic  shake.) 

Frank:  Quit  it!  We’ve  struck  a  snag  and  have  to  dig 
it  out. 

James  (jumping  up  and  turning  off  the  radio)  :  No  use 
trying  to  study  Latin  here.  I  wish  I  was  back  at  the  old 
“jug”  on  34th  Street  where  a  fellow  didn’t  have  so  many 
distractions  if  he  wanted  to  do  a  little  extra  work. 

Howard  :  “Jug”  is  right !  With  the  nice  high  stone  wall 
all  around  it  and  the  iron  bars  on  the  windows  to  keep  the 
convicts  from  escaping.  And  where  would  you  find  the  nice 
easy  chairs  in  which  you  are  now  reclining,  and  the  many 
other  comforts  and  luxuries  with  which  you  are  surrounded? 
(Making  a  sweeping  gesture  about  the  room  with  his  hand.) 
Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  the  old  dressing  room  with  its 
two  hard  benches  and  its  lockers  lined  up  like  sentinels  on  all 
sides,  and  its  dingy,  curtainless  windows,  and — 

Frank:  I’ll  not  have  you  slander  the  old  place.  It’s 
where  we  passed  our  early  youth,  breaking  all  the  “laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.”  And  the  wall  and  bars  were  there 
merely  to  keep  intruders  out,  get  me? 

Howard  :  Oh,  yeah !  Can’t  call  a  man  an  intruder  in  his 
own  living  room,  wisecracker.  And  how  many  laws  could 
we  break  down  at  the  old  place,  surrounded  as  we  were  by 
the  “Medes  and  Persians”  always  ready  to  pounce  upon  us! 
Think  what  a  relief  it  is  to  have  the  majority  of  them  cooped 
up  in  a  teachers’  house  on  our  present  spacious  campus !  But 
why  waste  time  arguing  with  a  standpatter?  Where’s  the 
rest  of  the  gang? 

James  :  Over  in  the  gym  where  we  all  ought  to  be  if  we 
expect  to  lick  the  Perkins  team  when  we  go  to  Watertown 
for  the  big  athletic  meet  in  May. 
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Edwin  (turning  aside  from  his  game  momentarily  to 
interpolate  a  remark)  :  That’s  another  thing  hanging  over 
us  like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  And  I  bet  they’ll  give  us  a 
good  licking,  too. 

Howard  (going  over  to  Edwin)  :  Keep  still,  old  pessi¬ 
mist — you  just  stick  to  checkers,  do  you  hear?  Maybe  we 
would  make  fools  of  ourselves  at  Watertown  if  we  had  to 
depend  on  an  old  cheesebox  of  a  gym  and  a  two-by-four 
court  for  a  training  ground  such  as  we  had  down  on  Ninth 
Avenue !  But  look  at  the  grand  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field  we  have  up  here !  So  up  to  date  they  can’t  be  beat ! 

Frank:  Stop  slamming  the  old  place,  I  tell  you! 

Oliver:  What  are  you  trying  to  do,  break  up  this  game 
now? 

Edwin:  I  don’t  mind  if  he  does;  I’m  having  tough  luck 
at  the  thing ! 

Howard:  No;  but  I  want  Jepson  to  get  this  thing 
straight  about  our  licking  Perkins. 

(As  he  is  saying  this,  voices  are  heard  gradually  drawing 
nearer,  and  the  five  athletes  enter  dressed  in  their  gym  suits, 
carrying  Fred  Reeve  on  their  shoulders  and  finishing  one  of 
their  cheers. 

James:  What’s  the  big  noise? 

Strickland  (setting  Fred  down  on  the  floor,  while  the 
other  boys  arrange  themselves  naturally  around  the  room)  : 
Behold  our  little  Freddie,  the  conquering  hero  who’s  going 
to  make  Perkins  bite  the  dust!  He  made  30  feet  2  inches 
in  the  three  consecutive  jumps  tonight ! 

(The  others  utter  sounds  of  approval.) 

Fred:  What  about  yourself,  Strick,  with  your  shot  put 
of  35  feet? 

George:  And  Helman’s  broad  jump  of  9  feet  11. 
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Max:  What  did  you  make  on  the  hop,  step  and  jump, 
George? 

George:  28  feet,  I  think. 

Strickland:  Now  make  your  little  speech,  Ralph;  tell 
the  gentlemen  about  the  high  jump. 

Ralph:  4  feet  9.  One  inch  higher  than  last  time. 

(All  but  Edwin  express  wonder  and  satisfaction.) 

Edwin  :  Sounds  like  a  pretty  big  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  me. 

Oliver:  Why  didn’t  you  keep  going  if  you  were  accom¬ 
plishing  such  miracles? 

Fred:  Couldn’t;  it’s  time  to  turn  in;  they  put  the  lights 
out. 

(As  he  is  saying  this,  the  clock  strikes  ten.) 

Frank:  Sure  enough;  there  goes  our  curfew.  Guess 
we’ll  have  to  finish  this  Latin  after  we  go  to  bed.  (Prepares 
to  rise  and  leave.) 

Howard  (going  over  to  Edwin)  :  And  as  for  you, 
“doubting  Thomas,”  you’re  going  to  give  us  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  from  now  on,  see  ?  Or  out  you  go.  For,  what 
says  the  old  song? — (Starts  to  sing  and  all  the  others  join  in 
as  they  leave  the  stage  while  the  lights  are  fading.)  “We 
want  a  victory,  we  want  a  victory,  for  the  good  old  N.  Y.  I.” 

Curtain. 

Chorus:  Our  story’s  all  but  told.  Content  you  now  to 
ponder  o’er  the  past,  contrast  the  present  if  you  will,  but 
give  in  some  degree  a  thought  to  what  shall  be.  Our  future’s 
coming  sure  and  who  shall  make  it  good?  Can  you  not  in 
your  mental  eye  behold  the  marching  children  who  shall 
here  imbibe  the  spirit  of  a  noble  past,  a  lively  present  and 
with  hearts  high  lifted  sing  their  way  into  a  gracious  time  to 
come? 
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BOYS  OF  TODAY - AKERLY  HOUSE  LIVING  ROOM 


ONWARD  TO  THE  FUTURE* 

(Stage  dark,  curtain  partly  drawn;  a  chorus  sings) 

God  of  our  fathers,  whose  almighty  hand 
Leads  forth  in  beauty  all  the  starry  band 
Of  shining  worlds  in  splendor  through  the  skies, 

Our  grateful  songs  before  thy  throne  arise. 

(Spotlight  discloses  at  right  of  stage  a  figure.) 

A  Voice: 

Thy  love  divine  hath  led  us  in  the  past, 

In  this  free  land  by  thee  our  lot  is  cast; 

Be  thou  our  ruler,  guardian,  guide,  and  stay, 

Thy  word  our  law,  thy  paths  our  chosen  way. 

(Chorus  sings  third  stanza;  at  second  line,  “Lead  us  from 
night,”  spotlight  falls  upon  a  statue  representing  a  teacher 
leading  and  directing  a  pupil.f) 

Refresh  thy  people  on  their  toilsome  way, 

Lead  us  from  night  to  never-ending  day; 

Fill  all  our  lives  with  love  and  grace  divine, 

And  glory,  laud,  and  praise  be  ever  thine. 

Curtain. 


*For  cast,  see  page  17. 


fSee  frontispiece. 
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ALUMNI  DAY 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  March  17,  a  reunion  of 
former  pupils  of  the  school,  both  men  and  women,  was  held 
with  a  program  of  addresses  by  representative  persons.* 
This  was  held  at  the  suggestion  of  the  association  of  former 
pupils  because  they  felt  that  they  would  like  on  so  important 
an  occasion  to  have  an  opportunity  in  some  fashion  to  honor 
their  alma  mater.  After  the  singing  of  the  song  of  the 
Alumni  Association  the  following  addresses  were  made: 

OUR  EARLY  TRAINING  FOR  THE  WORKADAY  WORLD 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  approach  the  task  of  opening  this  re¬ 
union  of  former  pupils  with  a  deal  of  joy  and  exultation. 
We  as  a  school  are  a  whole  century  old  and  many  of  us  as 
individuals  are  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  or  seventy  years 
old.  How  important  the  school  was  to  us  in  the  eighties 
and  nineties  and  how  important  to  the  school  we  were  at 
that  time  is  now  realized  by  us  in  retrospect.  A  body  of 
sightless  girls  and  boys  has  been  marching  steadily  these  ten 
decades  in  and  out  of  the  halls  and  classrooms  touched, 
shaped  and  molded  by  the  persons  and  forces  so  vividly  de¬ 
picted  in  the  historic  sketches  prepared  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  and  his  able  faculty.  It  has  been  my  great 
privilege  to  be  in  close  touch  with  our  alma  mater  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  for  eleven  as  student,  then  as  frequent  at¬ 
tendant  on  its  activities  and  later  as  first  president  of  the 
boys’  Alumni  Association. 

Now  this  school  started  with  a  prayer  of  promise  from 
the  Holy  Bible.  And  I  suggest  another  Scripture  verse  on 

*For  Program,  see  page  18. 
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this  commemoration.  It  is  drawn  from  the  pioneer  days  of 
Israel.  After  harassing  wars  against  the  Philistines  the 
prophet  Samuel  brought  Israel  out  to  a  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  It  is  related  that  he  took  a  pillar  and  set  it  up 
between  Mizpah  and  Shen  and  he  called  it  Ebenezer,  for  he 
said,  “Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  blessed  us.”  Thus  we  now 
seek  that  blessing  of  Providence  on  our  school  that  maketh 
rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it. 

The  particular  task  assigned  me  by  Principal  Van  Cleve 
is  to  dwell  at  this  time  upon  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
eighties  and  nineties.  How  did  they  make  a  livelihood? 
How  many  successful  tuners,  news-dealers,  musicians,  house¬ 
keepers?  To  catalogue  all  this  at  this  time  and  to  lay  bare 
their  struggles  and  victories  is  not  suitable  here.  Leave 
that  all  for  another  time  and  place.  Today  we  are  raising 
our  “Ebenezer”  of  thanksgiving  and  we  say,  “Yes,  yes,  we 
made  a  living,  but  most  of  all,  we  made  a  life,  each  of  us.” 
We  developed  some  character,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Robert  Browning  when  he  wrote, 

“A  life  to  live  and  such  a  life; 

A  wrorld  to  learn  one’s  lifetime  in! 

And  such  a  world.” 

Now  think  with  me  briefly  of  how  our  school  life  helped 
to  fix  in  us  habits  and  qualities  that  have  aided  us  all  these 
years.  First,  remember,  old  schoolmates,  how  we  were 
forced  to  live  a  regular  life.  Recall,  if  you  will,  the  bells. 
Bells!  bells!  bells!  Meals  on  time,  classes  on  time.  Bells 
to  rise  by,  to  bed  by,  to  eat  by!  The  two-minute  bell,  de¬ 
manding  promptness  at  table  or  desk;  the  chapel  bell,  im¬ 
pressing  reverence  for  God  and  respect  for  authority. 
These  bells  roused  and  developed  conscience,  irksome  some¬ 
times,  beneficent  always.  They  were  always  ringing,  “You 
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ought  to,  you  ought  to,”  and  they  have  echoed  all  these 
years  in  our  hearts  when  we  would  have  faltered  or  failed, 
calling  us  back  to  our  life’s  tasks. 

If  time  permitted  I  would  fain  recall  with  you  those  les¬ 
sons  in  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Cooper,  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Bryant.  Then  we  would  think  of  our  arduous 
journeys  in  the  world  of  Bach  and  Beethoven  and  our  ro¬ 
mances  with  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn,  crowning  all  our 
study  of  literature  with  the  twice  a  day  reading  in  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  These  roots  of  culture  planted  in 
those  early  days  have  flowered  into  beautiful  characters 
through  the  passing  years.  And  let  us  not  forget  the  brain 
agility  gained  by  Professor  Babcock’s  mental  exercises 
reeled  off  as  fast  as  his  tongue  could  utter  the  words.  Finally, 
let  us  recall  the  inspiration  we  received  by  occasional  visits 
from  distinguished  men  and  women.  Grover  Cleveland 
when  governor-elect  of  this  State;  Sir  Francis  Campbell 
thrilling  us  with  the  account  of  his  ascent  of  the  Alps  moun¬ 
tains,  and  crowning  all,  the  coming  of  our  beloved  Fanny 
J.  Crosby,  our  sweet  writer  and  singer  of  hymns. 

Passing  out  of  this  stimulating  school  atmosphere  we 
boys  and  girls  of  the  early  days  were  thrown  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  our  own.  To  help  us  there  were  no  Commissions, 
no  Associations,  no  helpful  social  centers,  no  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  Trained  readers  as  now  exist  and  goodly  scholar¬ 
ships  were  unheard  of.  We  carved  out  our  own  roads  and 
though  often  footsore  have  arrived  at  many  goals.  Were 
there  time  I  would  draw  from  our  memories  a  sketch  of 
some  outstanding  men  and  women  from  our  own  ranks. 
Think,  for  example,  of  Henry  Baumann,  Edward  L.  Mann 
and  Albert  H.  Setz.  The  last  named  was  my  beloved  life¬ 
time  chum.  Leaving  school  with  his  kit  of  tools  he  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  his  own  town  of  Mount  Vernon.  There 
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“some  day  the  silver  cord  will  break” 

See  page  80 


for  forty  years  he  took  the  jangles  out  of  innumerable 
pianos  and  the  while,  through  his  cheery  spirit  and  manly 
life,  helped  to  harmonize  a  multitude  of  discords  in  indi¬ 
vidual  lives. 

School  days  were  not  all  hard  work  nor  yet  all  uplift.  We 
had  fun,  too,  and  plenty  of  it.  This  is  March  17,  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Day.  I  remember  another  St.  Patrick’s  Day  when  I 
took  my  turn  at  the  organ  to  play  the  hymn  for  Chapel. 
Instead  of  the  proper  music  I  played  “The  Wearing  of  the 
Green,”  having  accepted  the  dare  of  one  of  my  companions. 
It  turned  out  all  right,  as  it  happened,  for  that  day  Mr. 
Wait  did  not  attend  the  exercises  and  whoever  had  charge 
did  not  take  me  too  roughly  to  task  for  my  infringement  of 
the  proprieties.  I  wonder  if  I  would  have  gotten  off  so 
easily  if  Mr.  Van  Cleve  had  been  Principal  at  the  time ! 

In  conclusion,  my  fellow  Alumni,  let  me  call  up  to  your 
minds  our  happy  walks  in  Central  Park.  There  on  the  Mall 
we  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  Bobby  Burns,  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven  and  William  Cullen  Bryant.  The  latter  has 
always  inspired  my  life,  for,  though  being  intently  practical, 
as  evidenced  by  his  editorship  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  for  forty-four  years,  with  his  feet  on  the  ground,  his 
head  was  always  in  the  clouds.  Witness  his  superb  transla¬ 
tion  of  Homer’s  Iliad  during  that  period.  Those  words  of 
his,  found  in  our  Eighth  Reader,  have  been  well  learned  by 
me  and  have  furnished  a  guiding  note  to  my  life,  and  I  now 
recall  them  for  you : 

“So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
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Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

William  G.  Gorse. 

THE  AIMS  AND  IDEALS  OF  OUR  SCHOOL 

We  are  commemorating,  this  week,  the  completion  of  a 
century  in  the  life  of  our  school.  A  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  Dr.  Russ  began  the  instruction  of  three  blind 
boys  in  his  own  home.  As  we  pause  and  look  back  to  those 
bygone  days,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that,  after  all,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  far-off  time  had  little  in  common  with  us,  that 
life  for  them  was  so  much  simpler  that  their  problems  could 
not  be  compared  with  ours. 

Living  was  simpler  in  many  ways,  it  is  true.  There  were 
none  of  the  accessories  of  modern  life  which  we  have  come 
to  look  upon  as  necessities;  no  telephones  or  telegraph,  no 
flashing  electric  lights  in  our  homes  and  our  streets,  no  auto¬ 
mobiles,  no  radios,  no  subways,  and  but  few  railroads  of 
any  kind.  And  yet,  I  fancy,  men  and  women  were  not 
greatly  different;  the  essentials  of  life  were  the  same. 

In  reading  the  early  annual  reports  of  our  school  it  is 
almost  startling  to  discover  how  quickly  the  vital  problems 
of  our  work  took  shape  and  confronted  those  first  instruc¬ 
tors.  Dr.  Russ  soon  demonstrated,  conclusively,  that  by 
his  methods  he  could  give  these  boys  and  girls  without  sight 
a  schooling  equivalent  to  that  received  by  sighted  children, 
but  this  was  only  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  a  few  brief  years  schooldays  were  over,  and  the  young 
man  or  woman  must  take  up  the  battle  of  life  and  find  a 
place  in  the  world.  Then,  as  now,  the  strong  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles  and  won  in  the  conflict,  while  the  weaker 
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were  forced  to  give  ground.  The  one  who  could  think  and 
plan,  whose  judgment  was  sound,  who  could  perceive  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  grasp  them,  was  the  one  who  succeeded,  and  in 
the  end  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  about  him. 

It  is  the  aim  of  our  school  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to 
think,  and  to  think  rightly;  to  know  themselves,  and  to  know 
the  better  things  of  life,  and  to  do  their  part  with  courage 
and  intelligence,  whatever  that  part  may  be.  It  is  the  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  Alumni  to  aid,  by  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  won  success,  others  who  are  seeking  a  foothold  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder. 

More  is  demanded  today,  in  way  of  preparation,  from 
any  young  man  or  woman  beginning  life  than  ever  before. 
Competition  is  keener,  technical  standards  are  higher,  and 
every  activity  is  more  thoroughly  organized. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  Thomas  Edison  could  return  to 
us,  and  were  to  start  life  anew  as  an  unknown  young  man 
with  the  same  equipment  he  possessed  when  he  began  his 
career  some  seventy  years  ago,  he  would  meet  with  but  a 
cold  reception  even  in  the  field  which  he  himself  developed 
more  than  any  other  one  man,  that  of  electrical  research. 

If  he  were  to  apply  at  the  office  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  for  example,  for  a  position  in  its  research  depart¬ 
ment,  he  would  be  asked  at  once,  “From  what  college  or 
university  did  you  receive  your  degree  of  B.S.?”  Edison 
would  reply,  “I  have  no  degree.  I  never  went  to  college.” 

“Indeed,  you  have  your  high  school  diploma,  of  course.” 

“No,”  Edison  would  say,  “I  never  attended  high  school, 
in  fact,  I  had  to  leave  school  when  I  finished  the  grades.” 

“I  am  sorry,”  the  manager  would  say,  “we  cannot  employ 
you  here.  We  require  a  high  school  diploma  from  our 
office  boys.” 

And  this  picture  is  not  greatly  overdrawn.  While  it  is 
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not  likely  that  any  of  our  young  men  will  wish  to  make  elec¬ 
trical  research  their  profession,  a  sound  education  is  the 
best  preparation  for  any  field  which  they  may  enter.  Even 
in  music,  which  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  great 
promise  for  our  students,  more  is  now  required  from  either 
teachers  or  performers  than  even  a  generation  ago.  This 
means  that  those  of  our  young  people  who  hope  to  make 
music  their  profession  must  have  in  addition  to  talent  the 
most  thorough  training  that  can  be  given. 

In  earlier  years  some  of  our  most  gifted  young  men  were 
attracted  to  the  ministry.  Among  these,  Adam  McClellan 
won  distinction  as  a  preacher  and  also  as  a  teacher.  Later, 
interest  seemed  to  center  in  music,  and  a  number  of  our 
students  became  successful  music  teachers  and  organists. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  piano 
business  offered  greater  opportunities  to  a  larger  number  of 
our  boys  than  any  other  field  open  to  them,  both  as  em¬ 
ployed  and  independent  tuners,  and  as  dealers  in  pianos  and 
other  musical  instruments.  There  are  indications  that  the 
coming  era  may  belong  to  the  lawyers,  masseurs,  and  sales¬ 
men,  and  to  the  directors  of  various  commercial  enterprises. 

While  the  technical  training  for  any  of  the  professions 
must  be  secured  in  special  schools  or  colleges,  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  that  training  may  be  laid  right  here,  and  has  been 
laid.  Business  experience  can,  of  course,  be  gained  only  in 
business.  The  greatest  lesson  we  can  teach  our  pupils  is 
how  to  learn  in  the  school  of  life.  Some  may  apply  this 
knowledge  in  facing  one  set  of  conditions,  others  may  be 
called  upon  to  solve  problems  entirely  different.  While  the 
school  is  ever  ready  and  glad  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems,  in  many  cases  the  solution  must  come  through 
other  channels. 

For  many  years  this  school  was  the  only  agency  for  the 
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blind  of  all  ages  and  conditions  throughout  the  State,  and 
its  directors  strove  heroically  to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  They 
realized  at  last  that  this  was  impossible,  and  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  good  they  must  concentrate  their  thought  and 
resources  upon  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  school 
age  committed  to  their  care. 

Today  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  State  School  at 
Batavia,  and  numerous  private  schools,  associations  work¬ 
ing  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  in  every  important  city  of  our 
State,  beside  a  State  Commission,  appointed  and  financed  by 
the  State.  There  is  also  the  American  Foundation,  which 
co-operates  with  all  of  these  organizations.  And  yet  the 
goal  is  still  ahead. 

It  may  be  that  when  the  Alumni  come  to  celebrate  their 
hundredth  anniversary  the  problems  which  perplex  us  will 
have  found  their  solution,  and  no  element  of  uncertainty  will 
remain.  Meanwhile,  the  school  will  continue  to  strive  for 
better  and  still  better  things  for  its  students,  pressing  ever 
forward  to  the  light  of  a  more  perfect  day. 

Robert  J.  Harvey. 

THE  JOYOUS  LIFE 

Mr.  Van  Cleve,  Teachers,  Students,  Friends: 

It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject,  “The  Joyous  Life.”  One  great 
joy  in  my  life  is  that  I  was  educated  in  The  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  training  and  instruction  I  received  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  my  life  work  and  made  possible  any  achieve¬ 
ment  I  may  have  attained. 

Work  is  a  real  joy:  it  brings  us  diversion,  gives  us  em¬ 
ployment,  provides  us  with  a  means  of  support.  It  drives 
the  fear  of  idleness  out  of  our  lives;  it  teaches  us  to  assume 
responsibilities  and  makes  us  realize  the  importance  of  put- 
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ting  our  best  into  the  task  at  hand.  We  must  not  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  word  failure.  If  we  do  not  reach  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  of  perfection  we  redouble  our  efforts  and  try 
again.  Oh,  what  joy  we  know  when  success  is  ours !  Study 
teaches  us  to  appreciate  the  nice  things  of  life;  it  enlightens 
us  and  nourishes  our  minds.  Through  it  we  understand 
beautiful  music,  enjoy  good  books,  and  develop  culturally. 
It  keeps  us  well  informed  on  the  subjects  of  interest  to  us. 

Service  smooths  out  the  high  places  on  the  road  of  life; 
it  eases  the  burdens  of  others  and  creates  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding,  sometimes  bringing  a  gleam  of  happiness  to  a 
very  sorrowful  soul.  Edgar  Guest’s  poem  “Service”  gives 
us  a  beautiful  thought.  I  shall  use  a  portion  of  it. 

“Why  should  we  keep  our  talents  hidden, 

Or  think  we  favor  men 
Because  we  use  the  gifts  that  God  has  given? 

“The  robins  never  ask  applause, 

Nor  count  themselves  remarkable, 

Nor  strut  in  a  superior  way, 

Because  their  music  sweeter  is 
Than  that  God  gave  unto  the  jay. 

“Only  a  man  conceited  grows 
As  he  makes  use  of  talents  fine, 

Forgetting  that  he  merely  does 
The  working  of  the  will  divine.” 

Recreation  develops  our  appreciation  of  fun  and  play;  it 
teaches  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  inspires  us  with  good 
feelings  toward  our  associates.  Playing  games,  the  movies, 
the  theatre,  a  good  brisk  walk  or  a  hike,  all  increase  our  en- 
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joyment.  Recreation  keeps  us  bright  and  cheerful.  You 
know  that  cheerfulness  is  contagious;  we  should  never  stray 
on  the  gloomy  side  of  life,  for  it  is  not  healthy  there.  The 
right  exercise,  wholesome  food,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
recreation  makes  us  healthy,  happy  people. 

Friendships  bring  us  joy  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  How 
much  our  friends  mean  to  us !  They  make  us  thrill  to  sweet 
happy  companionship.  Friendship  teaches  us  the  meaning 
of  sincerity  and  loyalty. 

Modern  communications  have  done  much  toward  solv¬ 
ing  our  problems.  Braille  is  the  medium  of  communication 
used  by  us.  It  gives  us  the  best  books  for  our  enlightenment 
and  pleasure,  about  fifty  periodicals  to  keep  us  abreast  of 
the  times.  A  number  of  these  periodicals  are  embossed  in 
other  languages  besides  English.  The  typewriter  is  the 
medium  used  between  us  and  our  sighted  friends.  It  is  one 
of  the  spans  across  the  ever  narrowing  gulf  between  us  and 
the  world  of  sight.  May  this  gulf  vanish  entirely  not  so 
many  years  hence !  The  telephone  puts  us  into  immediate 
contact  with  friends;  it  summons  aid;  it  sends  a  telegram; 
it  assures  us  of  protection  and  safety.  The  radio  is  so  won¬ 
derful  that  we  have  a  feeling  of  awe  in  its  presence.  It  has 
become  our  newspaper,  giving  last  minute  news  flashes  on 
current  events.  It  has  opened  the  theatre  to  us,  the  concert 
hall,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  conveys  to  us  the 
lovely  music  performed  by  symphony  orchestras.  Think  of 
just  by  turning  a  dial  we  have  the  joy  of  receiving  the  enter¬ 
tainment  desired.  We  know  how  much  the  radio  means  to 
us  and  how  much  joy  it  brings. 

The  drama  offers  exceptional  training  for  sightless  peo¬ 
ple.  It  develops  our  sense  of  direction;  it  gives  us  poise;  it 
forces  us  to  concentrate  intensely  and  makes  us  develop  self- 
control  and  excellent  memories.  We  know  when  the  cur- 
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tain  rises  that  we  must  depend  entirely  upon  ourselves  and 
that  mistakes  are  unforgivable.  It  keeps  us  on  the  alert  to 
inspire  the  public  with  confidence  in  our  ability.  It  has 
taken  many  years  to  create  this  trust  in  us,  and  it  is  only  by 
untiring  effort  on  our  part  that  this  confidence  will  grow 
stronger  and  will  gain  a  normal  standard  for  our  work.  In 
the  early  days  of  organized  work  for  the  blind  questions  like 
these  were  asked,  “Can  you  find  your  mouth?  Can  you 
dress  yourself?  How  do  you  know  when  it  is  time  to  get  up 
in  the  morning?  Can  you  taste  colors?  Can  you  feel  the 
denomination  on  bills?”  This  brings  to  my  mind  the  story 
of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  traveling  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  by  rail.  She  asked  the  conductor  to  call  a 
porter  for  her.  When  the  train  reached  its  destination  she 
waited  a  few  moments  and  then  she  heard,  “All  right,  Miss, 
we  are  ready  for  you.”  She  discovered  that  the  conductor 
had  brought  a  wheel-chair  for  her  convenience.  She  placed 
the  suitcase  on  the  chair  and  said,  “You  ride  that  off,  while  I 
prove  to  the  spectators  how  blind  people  can  walk.”  Drama 
teaches  us  gesture,  or  the  sign  language,  which  is  used  by 
our  seeing  friends  from  infancy.  It  makes  us  think  con¬ 
stantly  of  our  facial  expression,  which  is  not  so  easy  for 
some  of  us. 

Here  is  a  story  which  shows  what  dramatic  training 
means  to  us  and  how  it  develops  our  stage  presence.  One 
night  we  were  giving  a  play  in  the  Empire  Theatre  in  New 
York.  The  stage  hands  set  the  stage,  but  by  mistake  placed 
the  table  too  close  to  the  curtain.  The  table  upset  when  the 
curtain  was  taken  up,  and  the  two  girls  in  the  scene  were 
totally  blind.  Every  effort  was  made  to  inform  the  girl  who 
was  about  to  enter  on  the  stage  what  had  happened,  but 
she  was  on  before  the  word  could  be  given  her.  She  came 
across  the  stage  with  a  tray  of  dishes  in  her  hand,  singing 
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merrily.  She  came  to  where  the  table  should  be,  touched 
the  legs,  discovered  what  had  happened,  righted  the  table, 
set  it,  never  hesitating  for  a  moment  in  her  part  or  showing 
any  signs  of  embarrassment.  The  audience  applauded 
heartily. 

This  outline  I  have  given  is  my  idea  of  a  joyous  life.  I 
only  hope  that  all  prosperity  and  success  will  be  the  portion 
of  the  blind  people  to  follow  us  on  the  road  of  life  where  we 
have  tried  to  smooth  the  way  for  them. 

May  I  read  this  poem  in  closing,  which  was  published  in 
one  of  the  New  York  papers  a  few  months  ago? 


Can  WE  Blind  See? 

“  Do  you  think  the  blind  are  deprived  of  all  sight, 

If  so,  then  you  don’t  know,  and  I’ll  put  you  right. 

Not  to  the  optics  alone  is  vision  allowed, 

For  nature  has  the  brain  with  many  gifts  endowed. 

“  Many  and  varied  are  the  methods  we  find 
To  convey  the  impressions  of  sight  to  the  mind; 

By  touch  we  distinguish  the  objects  around, 

And  to  the  mind  come  myriads  of  sights  made  by  sound. 

“  The  taste  and  smell  in  unstinted  measure 

Aids  the  mind’s  eye  with  the  acme  of  pleasure; 

The  sense  of  smell  ofttimes  leads  the  footsteps  aright, 
When  seeking  the  way  without  mortal  sight. 

“  Yes,  you  are  right!  It  is  tough  to  be  blind, 

But  as  happiness  is  the  state  of  the  mind 
We  jolly  and  with  song  joke  and  smile, 

And  brighten  the  world  every  once  in  a  while. 
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“  ’Tis  better  to  be  blind  and  look  at  things  right 

Than  to  see  them  wrong  with  a  perfect  sight. 

The  eye  of  the  mind  scans  the  soul  of  a  thing, 

While  optic  delusions  leave  only  a  sting.” 

Theresa  Woods. 

MAKING  one’s  WAY  IN  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  Van  Cleve,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
and  Fellow  Alumni  Members: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  to  speak 
regarding  the  success  of  our  blind  alumni  who  attended  this 
school  since  Mr.  Van  Cleve  became  Principal. 

There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  happiness  pervading  this  at¬ 
mosphere;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  previous  speakers  have  cer¬ 
tainly  spoken  of  optimism.  I  am  certainly  glad  that  we  have 
had  the  address  from  Mr.  Gorse.  We  can  always  depend 
upon  him  to  do  his  part.  I  noted  that  he  said  that  when  he 
went  to  school  in  the  eighties  he  once  played  the  “Wearing 
of  the  Green”  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  because  some  student 
dared  him  to  do  it.  He  stated,  further,  that  he  didn’t  know 
what  might  have  happened  if  Mr.  Van  Cleve  had  been  Prin¬ 
cipal  at  the  time;  perhaps  it  might  have  gone  harder  with 
him.  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Van  Cleve  would  have  treated 
him  nicely  because  he  would  have  understood  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion. 

This  school  is  the  greatest  help  to  the  man  who  has  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  I  want  to  report  that  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  much  from  this  school.  I  received  my  foundation 
here;  and  the  teacher  who  gave  me  the  most  while  I  was 
at  school  was  Miss  Schoonmaker.  We  have  all  had 
from  her  and  from  this  school  the  training  for  thorough¬ 
ness  that  made  it  possible  to  prepare  for  college.  And  dur- 
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ing  these  last  two  decades  there  have  been  more  students 
who  continued  their  higher  education  than  for  a  long  time 
before.  I  am  sure  that  when  I  am  through  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  Mr.  Van  Cleve  is  interested  in  college  training. 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  himself  graduated  from  a  college  in  Ohio  in 
1886.  He  immediately  went  into  the  field  of  education,  but 
it  was  not  until  1907  that  he  embarked  on  work  for  the  blind. 
You  know  that  Mr.  Van  Cleve  is  blind,  figuratively  speak¬ 
ing,  and  like  him,  I  became  blind  the  same  year.  From  1907 
to  1914  Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  the  Principal  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  located  at  Columbus.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  this  school  recognizing  his  ability,  imported  him 
here  where  he  has  been  ever  since.  Now  let  us  call  the  roll 
of  the  college-trained  fellows  of  these  recent  years. 

George  Keane  has  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
from  Columbia  College  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Industrial  Home.  Theodore  Taferner  has  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  from 
Columbia  College  and  is  now  a  music  teacher  at  our  school. 
Anthony  Luppino  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  a 
Bachelor  of  Law  degree  from  Columbia  University,  and  is 
now  practicing  law.  Olaf  Larsen  has  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  from  Columbia  College  and  is  now  doing  gradu¬ 
ate  work  at  Columbia.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two 
members  from  this  school  at  Columbia.  They  are  Warren 
Germain  and  Morris  Cohen.  Edward  Campbell  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Cornell  and  is  now  teaching 
in  a  private  school  which  is  preparatory  to  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  I  myself  have  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and 
a  Bachelor  of  Law  degree  from  Columbia  and  am  now  prac¬ 
ticing  law.  John  E.  Halpin  has  obtained  a  diploma  from  the 
Swedish  Institute  of  Massage  and  has  graduated  from  the 
New  York  School  of  Chiropractic  recently;  and  out  of  two 
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hundred  graduates  he  ranked  seventh  in  his  class.  There  are 
other  students  from  this  school  who  have  followed  the 
course  in  massage  and  chiropractic.  They  are  Paul  Zeffaro, 
Harry  Farrar,  and  Thomas  Manzi.  From  this  list  of 
achievements  you  can  readily  see  that  my  brief  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  as  an  encourager  of  higher  education  would 
be  sustained  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

It  is  through  education  that  one  is  able  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world.  And  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  man  without 
sight. 

Let  us  continue  this  good  work;  let  us  always  keep  the  flag 
of  progress  waving;  let  us  always  keep  the  torch  of  light 
burning;  and  dying,  let  us  transmit  all  our  glory  to  our 
posterity.  Augustine  F.  Massa. 
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BROADCASTS 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  a  program  of  piano  selections  by  one  of  the  pupils 
followed  by  an  address  by  a  former  pupil  of  the  Institute. 
This  was  arranged  by  Olaf  Leonard  Larsen,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  College,  who  himself  made  the  address.  On  two 
occasions,  from  two  of  the  leading  stations  in  New  York 
City,  the  program  was  given. 

RADIO  PROGRAM  BY  RUTH  JOHNSON,  PIANISTE 


The  Lark  (from  the  song  by  Glinka) . Balakireff 

Capriccio  in  B  minor . Brahms 

Scherzo  in  E  minor . Mendelssohn 

Seguidillas  . Alheniz 


Mr.  Larsen  then  spoke  as  follows : 

This  week  the  City  of  New  York  is  the  scene  of  a  four- 
day  celebration  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  people  who  might 
popularly  be  supposed  to  possess  rather  less  cause  for  jubi¬ 
lation  than  others.  This  group  is  The  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  the  occasion  is  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  its  founding.  Last  night  the  opening  program 
was  given  with  addresses  by  distinguished  men  and  a  musical 
and  dramatic  entertainment  by  the  pupils  of  the  school.  To¬ 
night  the  Anniversary  Exercises  will  be  held,  and  occasion 
will  be  taken  to  pause  and  look  back  upon  one  hundred  years 
of  heroic  achievement  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  fields  of 
human  endeavor,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  years  of  con¬ 
tinued  struggle  and  effort  that  lie  ahead. 

The  work  of  this  school  has  been  notable.  It  has  shed  its 
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influence  and  example  not  only  upon  similar  schools  in  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  world.  It  was  the  first 
school  in  this  country  to  make  a  systematic  and  ordered  at¬ 
tempt  to  equip  the  blind  with  such  training  as  would  enable 
them  to  face  life  upon  as  equal  footing  as  possible  with  the 
sighted,  and  to  live  useful,  independent  and  self-supporting 
lives.  Its  progress  in  this  undertaking  has  been  outstanding, 
and  tomorrow  afternoon  at  the  reunion  of  former  pupils 
there  will  be  present  many  men  and  women  who  have  coped 
with  life’s  problems  against  heavy  odds  and  have  emerged 
victorious. 

By  what  methods  have  these  splendid  results  been 
achieved?  The  visitor  to  the  Institute’s  educational  “plant” 
at  Pelham  Parkway  and  Williamsbridge  Road  will  find  much 
to  engage  his  intense  interest  and  admiration,  and  to  dispel 
the  misconceptions  that  arise  in  the  average  mind  at  the 
words  “institution”  and  “blind.”  Here  he  will  find  blind 
boys  and  girls  engaged  in  a  round  of  normal  activities  in  a 
school  which  is  the  last  word  in  expert  institutional  planning, 
living  in  cottages  which  accommodate  twenty  pupils  with  a 
housemother  and  teacher.  Housing  and  instructional  facili¬ 
ties  are  separated  so  as  to  provide  the  nearest  approach  to 
normal  family  living  conditions.  The  nucleus  of  the  school  is 
Schermerhorn  Hall,  in  which  all  instruction  except  that  given 
to  the  very  young  children,  who  have  a  building  of  their  own, 
is  given.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  manual  training,  the 
second  to  the  work  of  the  literary  classes,  the  third  to  music 
instruction,  and  the  fourth  to  piano  tuning  and  repairing.  A 
well-equipped  gymnasium  is  located  in  the  basement. 

Upon  entering  the  manual  training  department  the  visitor 
comes  at  once  upon  a  scene  of  pleasant  activity.  Beautiful  and 
useful  articles  are  being  made  in  the  process  of  training  the 
hand  and  mind  to  work  together,  a  training  of  inestimable 
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value  to  all  children,  but  especially  to  those  for  whom  the 
hands  must  do  the  work  of  the  eyes.  This  training  extends 
to  basketry,  weaving,  carpentry,  caning,  domestic  science  for 
girls,  piano  tuning,  the  latter  being  a  highly  important  and 
successful  field  for  the  blind.  These  subjects  are  but  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  kindergarten  training  for  the  very  young 
children. 

However,  the  Institute  is  not  a  training  school  for  arti¬ 
sans.  The  course  of  instruction  takes  the  pupil  through 
the  elementary  grades  and  high  school,  preparing  him  for 
college  entrance,  and  is  subject  to,  and  in  no  way  favored  by 
the  Board  of  Regents.  The  Institute  aims  to  develop  the 
child  into  a  well-rounded  individual,  giving  him  the  same 
training  mentally,  morally  and  spiritually,  as  his  more  for¬ 
tunate  brother,  and  leaving,  as  is  the  case  with  the  sighted 
child,  specialized  training  in  a  chosen  field  to  those  institu¬ 
tions  that  are  best  prepared  to  give  it.  This  point  of  view 
was  fostered  by  Mr.  William  Bell  Wait,  Principal  of  the 
school  for  forty-two  years,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  scho¬ 
lastic  education  for  the  blind  with  college  training  for  those 
qualified. 

Not  only  academic,  but  musical  training  is  open  to  all  pu¬ 
pils,  and  the  instruction  given  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  Many 
of  its  pupils  are  Associates  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organ¬ 
ists,  and  the  young  lady  whom  you  have  just  heard  at  the 
piano  is  the  only  sightless  woman  to  become  a  Fellow  of  this 
Guild. 

Nor  is  the  physical  development  of  the  children  neglected ; 
both  indoor  and  outdoor  sports  are  engaged  in,  and  the  boys 
compete,  and  successfully  compete,  with  teams  from  regular 
high  schools.  A  normal  social  life,  with  activities  such  as 
dances,  clubs,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  groups,  is  engaged  and 
developed. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  short  description  of  the  school  and 
the  work  it  is  doing  will  bring  a  better  understanding  to  the 
minds  of  many  who,  in  the  stress  of  a  busy  normal  life,  may 
not  have  realized  the  existence  in  their  midst  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  to  whom  life’s  problems  are  so  like,  and  yet 
so  unlike  their  own.  It  is  further  hoped  that  their  active  in¬ 
terest  in  these  people  may  be  enlisted. 

Without  great  effort,  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the 
cause,  the  work  that  is  being  done  today  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our  civilization  is  the 
elimination  of  personal  hardship  and  social  waste  involved 
in  the  struggle  of  the  handicapped  to  meet  the  demands  of 
normal  living.  This  is  precisely  the  service  this  Institute  is 
performing  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  giving  themselves  so  unstintingly  to 
this  great  undertaking,  nor  to  those  whose  generous  contri¬ 
butions  have  made  the  work  possible,  for  neither  could  func¬ 
tion  without  the  other. 

May  this  magnificent  project  grow  and  prosper  in  the 
future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past! 

Olaf  Leonard  Larsen. 

Broadcast  March  16,  1932. 

MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS 

The  crowning  event  of  the  one  hundredth  year  was  the 
entertainment  at  the  Institute  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  for  its  thirty-first  biennial  con¬ 
vention.  This  was  held  June  27th  to  July  1st.  Our  new  home 
was  an  attraction,  for  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching  the  sightless  had  had  no  opportunity  to  see  it.  And 
the  program,  featuring  the  centenary  of  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  was  interesting.  There  was  re¬ 
corded  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
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tion,  309;  of  these  there  were  26  Superintendent  Delegates, 
four  Director  Delegates,  53  Teacher  Delegates,  three  Su¬ 
pervisor  Delegates  and  three  Library  Delegates.  Of  the 
others  present  nearly  all  were  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
of  teaching  the  blind. 

For  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  provided  excursions  by  automobile  to  interesting  places 
in  or  near  New  York  City.  And  after  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  those  who  cared  to  remain  for  a  longer  visit  and  more 
sight-seeing  were  invited  to  do  so. 

Three  schools  for  the  blind  were  the  pioneers  in  this  work 
of  education,  the  New  York  Institute,  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  These  began  their 
course  almost  simultaneously.  A  whole  day  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  program  was  devoted  to  celebrating  the  history  and 
the  contributions  of  these  three  schools.  Each  first  presented 
its  history  in  a  short  sketch  and  this  was  followed  by  four 
thumb-nail  sketches  of  men  and  women  of  light  and  leading 
connected  with  that  history. 

When  each  of  these  pioneer  schools  had  presented  itself 
thus,  an  estimate  of  what  they  had  contributed  to  the  cause 
of  education  of  the  blind  was  made  by  the  Superintendent  of 
one  of  the  newer  schools,  Gordon  Hicks  of  Connecticut. 
Then  came  a  presentation  of  contributions  made  by  noted 
individuals  to  the  general  cause,  and  as  a  final  resume  of  the 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  three  notable  addresses  were  made :  “From  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  the  Educator  of  the  Blind  in  Active  Service,”  Dr. 
R.  S.  French,  Principal,  California  State  School  for  the 
Blind;  “From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Student  and  Historian,” 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  New  York;  “From  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Educationist  in  the  General  Field,”  Dr.  William  O.  Thomp¬ 
son,  President  Emeritus,  Ohio  State  University. 
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THE  INSTITUTE’S  CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  presenting  for  the  Association  the  work  of  this  Insti¬ 
tute  the  Principal  first  gave  a  historical  sketch;  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  addresses  which  it  is  appropriate  should  be 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Year-Book.  The  historical  sketch 
above  referred  to  is  not  reproduced  here  since  its  matter 
(and  much  more)  is  contained  in  A  Saga  of  Our  Century.* 


FRANCES  JANE  CROSBY,  TEACHER,  POET, 

HYMNIST 

Russell  Pope 

Teacher,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

We  are  to  discuss,  in  five  minutes,  the  life  of  a  very  remark¬ 
able  lady — a  life  which  extended  over  a  period  of  95  years 
(1820-1915),  in  the  course  of  which  Fanny  Crosby  wrote 
literally  thousands  of  hymns.  Let  us  say,  at  the  outset,  that 
she  was  not  a  musician  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  wrote 
words  to  tunes  already  existing  or  for  which  melodies  were 
composed  by  others. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  woman’s  career?  Thomas 
Carlyle,  in  his  “Biography  of  Burns,”  gives  as  the  purpose  of 
biography — to  discover  what  was  the  effect  of  society  upon 
a  given  character,  and  what  the  character’s  effect  upon 
society. 

With  this  end  in  view  let  us  examine  dispassionately  the 
career  of  Fanny  Crosby,  asking  first,  “What  was  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  horizon  between  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Great  War?” 

*See  page  41. 
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A  few  dates  will  most  efficaciously  present  the  dramatic 
tensity  of  those  years. 

The  orthodox  world  of  Protestantism  had  been  shocked 
in  1859  by  the  publication  of  Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Spe¬ 
cies.”  “Monkey  damnification  of  mankind!”  shouted  the 
vitriolic  Carlyle,  who,  we  are  told,  used  to  cross  the  street  at 
the  approach  of  Huxley! 

One  must  perhaps  read  something  of  the  letters  or  more 
intimate  writings  of  such  people  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  George  Eliot,  to  thoroughly  sense  the  pro¬ 
found  cleavage  which  the  “new”  science  effected  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  these  years. 

Where  amidst  this  turmoil  did  Fanny  Crosby  stand? 
Again,  a  few  dates : 

In  1868,  two  years  before  Darwin’s  “Descent  of  Man,” 
we  have  from  her  pen  such  a  hymn  as  “Pass  me  not,  O 
gentle  Saviour,”  and  much  later,  in  1891  (she  then  being  71 
years  of  age),  the  famous  “Some  Day  the  Silver  Cord  Will 
Break.” 

In  a  word,  there  is  but  little  or  no  trace,  so  far  as  our 
rather  superficial  knowledge  of  her  career  can  discern,  of  any 
deep  mental  disturbance  because  of  the  onslaughts  which 
Science  had  delivered  against  Religion. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  assuredly  the  truth  that  the 
hymns  of  Fanny  Crosby  do  represent  the  deep-seated  emo¬ 
tional  values  of  the  great  mass  of  orthodox  Protestantism 
of  that  day,  and  all  said  and  done,  of  the  present. 

She  was  the  last  great  singer  of  hymns.  It  may  well  be 
that  for  the  future  historian,  recording  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Fanny  Crosby  will  stand  forth  as  the 
blind  and  lonely  minstrel  of  a  once  powerful  religion.  Can 
that  which  does  not  sing,  live? 


STEPHEN  BABCOCK,  PRINCIPAL  TEACHER 
Miss  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker 
Teacher,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

This  is  a  most  fitting  time  and  place  to  eulogize  Mr.  Stephen 
Babcock. 

For  sixteen  years,  he  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  and  he  was  vi¬ 
tally  interested  in  all  its  efforts  to  improve  the  educational 
methods  for  the  instruction  of  the  sightless  and  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  born  in  Potter  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  De¬ 
cember,  1832;  therefore  this  year  is  the  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  birth.  Fifty-one  of  those  one  hundred  years  were 
spent  in  connection  with  this  school. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  sight  was  impaired  by  an  accident 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  totally  blind. 

Mr.  Babcock  entered  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind 
in  1 8 53,  two  years  later  he  began  to  teach  in  this  school,  and 
from  1857  until  he  retired  in  1904,  he  held  the  position  of 
principal  teacher.  Twice  during  that  period  when  the  then 
Superintendent  was  leaving  and  had  lost  his  interest,  Mr. 
Babcock  held  the  organization  together  and  maintained  the 
discipline  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  always  loyal  to  the  school  and  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  the  Principal  to  uphold  its  standards  and  to  work 
for  its  advancement.  Mr.  Wait  said  of  him  in  his  Annual 
Report  of  1904,  “Mr.  Babcock  will  be  remembered  as  an  in¬ 
defatigable  worker,  a  painstaking  and  impressive  teacher, 
and  a  good  disciplinarian.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  contributions  made  by  Mr.  Bab¬ 
cock  to  this  school  and  other  schools  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Europe,  was  the  dissected  raised  maps,  the  first  of 
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which  was  constructed  under  his  direction.  His  style  of  map 
is  still  the  standard  used  in  most  schools  for  the  blind. 

Another  of  his  ideas  was  to  stress  mental  work,  particu¬ 
larly  in  arithmetic.  His  method  was  and  is  featured  at  the 
public  exhibitions  of  our  work,  and  is  used  in  all  the  arith¬ 
metic  classes  today. 

Mr.  Babcock,  as  well  as  being  the  official  disciplinarian 
and  a  teacher,  arranged  the  curriculum;  thus  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  all  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  teachers  found 
him  considerate  and  helpful  and  always  held  him  in  high  es¬ 
teem.  From  a  statement  by  one  of  the  alumni  of  this  school, 
it  appears  that  the  students  stood  in  awe  of  him.  This  was 
probably  due  to  his  aloofness,  vitality  and  bass  voice.  That 
he  had,  however,  a  deep  feeling  for  them  is  manifested  by 
these  closing  words  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Managers  in 
1904,  “With  affection  for  the  hundreds  of  blind  who  have 
received  and  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  Institution.” 
The  pupils,  despite  their  feeling  of  awe,  respected  him  as  a 
man  of  integrity,  courage  and  justice,  and  they  remember 
his  practical  business  talks  instilling  the  ideas  of  thrift. 

This  leads  me  to  say  something  of  Mr.  Babcock’s  per¬ 
sonal  life.  His  management  of  his  own  affairs  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  New  England  thrift.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage 
in  1878,  he  purchased  a  four-story  brick  house  on  33rd 
Street  opposite  the  old  school.  By  renting  a  part  of  it,  he 
was  able  to  live  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan  for  many  years 
without  spending  one  cent  for  shelter.  He  invested  his  sav¬ 
ings  in  mortgages  on  Western  lands  when  they  were  paying 
interest  at  the  rate  of  10  and  11  per  cent.  Consequently  he 
was  financially  independent  when  he  retired  in  1904.  He 
and  Mrs.  Babcock  traveled  for  a  year  through  the  West  and 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  his  return  he  purchased  an  attrac¬ 
tive  residence  in  Yonkers. 


As  well  as  carrying  on  his  school  work  most  faithfully, 
Mr.  Babcock  found  time  for  other  activities.  He  wrote  a 
Genealogy  of  the  Babcock  Family,  a  work  of  some  magni¬ 
tude,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Genealogy  Room  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  at  42nd  Street. 

For  many  years  he  was  Trustee  and  Treasurer  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Day  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  He  was  first  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Tract  Society  and  Trustee  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Me¬ 
morial  Board. 

In  1902  he  received  from  Alfred  University  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.A. 

Mr.  Babcock  died  at  his  home  in  Yonkers  in  his  84th 
year.  His  remains  were  taken  in  a  private  car  to  be  laid  to 
rest  in  his  native  State  of  Rhode  Island.  But  the  memory  of 
the  man  and  his  work  will  still  live  on  for  many  years  in  the 
New  York  School  for  the  Blind. 

HANNAH  BABCOCK,  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC 

William  G.  Gorse 

Graduate,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind. 

Hannah  Almy  Babcock  was  admitted  to  the  teaching  staff 
of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
in  early  womanhood  and  soon  rose  by  her  innate  qualities 
and  accomplishments  to  be  with  her  two  uncles,  William  B. 
Wait  and  Stephen  Babcock,  the  Triumvirate  of  our  school, 
training  and  developing  the  student  body  for  thirty  years  be¬ 
ginning  about  1880. 

Her  New  England  ancestry  gave  ample  credentials  for 
her  membership  in  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Colo¬ 
nial  Dames,  and  Mayflower  Society,  but  most  of  all  that  an- 
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cestry  gave  her  a  sturdy  physique  as  well  as  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  that  well  endowed  her  for  a  life  work  among  the 
blind.  She  was  far  from  sickly  and  seldom  sick.  Mentally 
very  alert;  always  dignified,  not  austere;  friendly,  not  inti¬ 
mate  ;  correcting  a  fault  but  never  nagging  a  pupil.  Hers  was 
a  quiet  serenity  and  confident  poise  which  made  us  want  to 
acquire  that  same  power. 

She  had  an  instinctive  insight  into  the  feelings  of  her  pu¬ 
pil  which  saved  her  from  wounding  one’s  spirit.  No  matter 
how  many  times  she  might  have  occasion  to  pass  by  those 
promenading  in  the  hall,  she  never  failed  to  make  her  iden¬ 
tity  known  with  some  cheery  word  of  salutation. 

When  in  1 8  8 1  I  was  enroled  in  the  piano  department  of 
our  school,  there  began  a  side-by-side  relation  with  Miss 
Babcock,  wholly  platonic  in  its  nature,  which  grew  steadily 
for  ten  years.  From  the  piano  room  we  often  transferred  to 
her  study  to  write  out  by  hand  some  Mendelssohn  “Song 
Without  Words”  or  other  choice  bit.  In  that  same  study 
she  spent  innumerable  hours  creating  the  large  music  library 
in  New  York  Point,  which  furnished  material  for  eager  fin¬ 
gers  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

When  teaching  at  the  piano  she  was  without  exception 
cheerful  and  thorough;  never  hurried  or  flurried;  patient 
and  painstaking. 

To  love  and  prize  a  teacher  is  a  precious  thing,  but  how 
much  more  precious  it  is  to  live  long  enough  to  appraise  her 
true  worth.  This  is  now  my  unusual  privilege  fifty  years 
after  my  first  acquaintance  with  her. 

Miss  Babcock’s  instruction  at  the  organ  comprehended 
not  only  handling  of  manuals  and  pedals  but  familiarity  with 
the  mechanism  and  careful  training  in  tonal  shading  and  oc¬ 
casional  climax.  I  am  reminded  of  what  was  said  of  Mark 
Hopkins,  the  early  President  of  Williams  College.  It  was 
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said  that,  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  other,  you  would  have  a  college.  So  with  Hannah 
A.  Babcock  on  the  organ  bench  and  a  student  beside  her, 
there  would  be  a  complete  school  of  the  organ. 

In  preparing  the  big  body  of  tactile  music,  Cousin  Hannah 
— for  so  we  called  her  affectionately  out  of  school  hours — 
was  assisted  by  four  pupils,  two  girls,  Helen  Dorris  and  Nel¬ 
lie  G.  Henry;  and  two  boys,  Frederick  H.  Tschudi  and  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Gorse.  We  wrote  out  at  her  dictation  many  gems 
for  piano,  organ  and  violin.  She  proof-read  them  and  dis¬ 
patched  them  on  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  soon  to  be  circulated  among  the  waiting  schools. 

Our  group  of  four  constituted  the  first  set  to  prepare  for 
special  examinations  in  music.  These  courses  gave  rise  to  a 
longing  for  textbooks  on  harmony,  counterpoint,  music  his¬ 
tory,  etc.,  and  our  teacher,  together  with  Mr.  Wait,  labored 
arduously  building  up  this  material.  Though  these  books 
have  been  superseded  by  other  books  and  symbols,  this  work 
will  always  stand  a  monument  of  marvelous  achievement. 

Our  teacher’s  heart  was  made  glad  by  seeing  diplomas 
placed  in  our  hands  for  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
work  in  the  American  College  of  Musicians.  Would  that 
Professor  Tschudi,  late  head  of  the  organ  department 
of  our  New  York  School,  were  here  today  to  laud  her 
with  me ! 

Miss  Babcock’s  expansive  spirit  reached  out  beyond  her 
routine  work  to  outside  activities.  These  have  been  ably  set 
forth  by  Principal  Van  Cleve  in  the  historic  sketch  in  his 
Year-Book.  She  was  all  her  life  interested  in  children’s  edu¬ 
cational  temperance  work,  woman’s  suffrage  and  patriotic 
movements.  During  our  school  days  we  received  stimulating 
reactions  from  her  outside  interests.  One  which  has  been 
overlooked  was  her  continued  support  of  her  aunt,  Dr. 
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Phoebe  Babcock  Wait,  in  firmly  establishing  the  Woman’s 
Hospital  in  New  York,  an  institution  for  the  sick  poor. 

Her  worth  to  our  school  and  to  all  schools  was  great. 
When  Marcus  Aurelius  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  career  as  a  Roman  Consul  and  empire  builder,  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  great  debt  owed  to  his  teacher  by  saying  he 
was  taught  three  essential  things,  namely:  to  endure  hard¬ 
ness,  to  work  with  his  hands,  and  to  mind  his  own  business. 
These  qualities  our  director  of  music  had  and  daily  enforced 
upon  us  by  precept  and  example.  Standing  up  against  diffi¬ 
culties  has  been  a  valuable  asset  through  life.  The  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  brain  and  hand  gained  many  years  ago  find  fine 
scope  in  the  deft  handling  of  papers  and  magazines  in  my 
present  business.  As  to  minding  one’s  own  business,  never 
did  I  hear  our  teacher  breathe  an  unkind  word  about  a  fellow 
teacher  or  speak  in  depreciation  of  one  pupil  to  another 
pupil. 

The  wise  man  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  eulogized  an  out¬ 
standing  woman  of  his  day.  Let  me  apply  his  words  to  our 
friend  and  teacher,  Hannah  Almy  Babcock:  “Many  have 
done  excellently  among  women,  but  thou  excellest  them  all.” 

F.  AUGUSTUS  SCHERMERHORN, 
MANAGER  AND  SUPPORTER 

Edward  J.  Hancy 

Member  of  Board  of  Managers }  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

Throughout  almost  the  entire  history  of  The  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  some  member  of  the 
Schermerhorn  family  has  been  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  beginning  with  Peter  Augustus  Schermerhorn  in 
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F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  his  son,  was  elected  a  Trustee 
in  1869  and  served  as  such  until  November,  1910.  From 
November  5,  1884,  until  November,  1901,  he  was  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary;  and  from  the  latter  date  until  his  resignation, 
in  1910,  he  was  President  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Schermer¬ 
horn  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  type  of  citizen  who  de¬ 
voted  his  life  to  civic  betterment  and  gave  his  time,  his  ef¬ 
forts  and  his  money  to  good  works.  He  never  married,  and 
the  interest,  care  and  devotion  which  might  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  family  concerns  were  given  by  him  to  the  various 
forms  of  social  service  with  which  he  identified  himself.  Of 
these,  the  affairs  of  this  Institute  were  easily  first.  When  he 
became  connected  with  it,  the  education  of  the  blind  was 
almost  in  its  infancy.  He  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  Board 
during  many  periods  of  stress.  There  was  for  a  time  a  seri¬ 
ous  contest  with  the  Board  of  Charities  to  secure  freedom 
from  its  control.  There  was  a  long  struggle  to  secure  the 
elevation  of  the  school  to  a  recognized  educational  status. 
There  were  attacks  made  upon  the  management  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  which  threatened  its  existence.  Through  all  of  these, 
the  counsel  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Schermerhorn  were  potent 
in  preserving  the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  Institute.  He  in¬ 
terested  himself  in  the  development  of  musical  instruction 
and  gave  an  organ  to  the  school  in  1906.  During  the  long 
period  in  which  the  selection  of  a  new  site  for  the  school  was 
a  troublesome  problem  and  purchases  of  land  were  made 
only  to  be  abandoned,  until  the  final  choice  of  the  present 
location  on  Pelham  Parkway  was  made,  Mr.  Schermerhorn’s 
was  probably  the  most  important  influence  in  averting  deci¬ 
sions  that  we  now  know  would  have  been  disastrous  and  in 
the  final  happy  selection  of  our  present  home. 

It  is  not  only  because  he  served  longer  than  any  other 
Trustee  in  our  history,  but  that  he  set  an  example  of  faithful 
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devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office  and  completely  identified 
himself  with  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  that  we  rejoice  to 
honor  his  memory.  Not  only  did  he  bestow  his  thoughts, 
his  labors  and  his  abilities  to  the  Institute  in  his  lifetime,  but 
he  made  it  the  residuary  legatee  in  his  will,  thus  endowing  it 
in  the  princely  amount  of  $1,125,000,  which  made  possible 
the  construction  of  the  beautiful  new  buildings  wherein  its 
activities  are  now  conducted.  V ery  fittingly,  therefore,  the 
main  administration  building  bears  his  name,  and  his  por¬ 
trait,  painted  by  William  T.  Smedley,  hangs  in  the  lobby  of 
that  hall.  It  is  pleasant  to  linger  a  moment  over  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  man  who,  inheriting  what  at  the  time  was  great 
wealth,  might  have  given  himself  to  ease  and  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  but  who  chose  instead  the  vexatious  task  of  serv¬ 
ing  his  fellow  men.  Perhaps  this  choice  was  the  result  of  his 
service  to  his  country  in  the  Civil  War.  He  began  his  adult 
life  with  self-sacrifice,  and  his  whole  career  was  the  result  of 
that  experience.  We  honor  his  memory  as  that  of  a  man 
who  chose  the  better  part;  who  chose  rather  to  serve  than  to 
enjoy  and  whose  memory  doth 

“Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.” 


Conclusion 

With  the  presentation  of  these  notable  papers  by  the  per¬ 
sons  best  qualified  to  prepare  them  and  on  an  occasion  most 
significant  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  the 
public  celebration  of  our  one-hundredth  year  was  brought  to 
a  close.  At  the  public  meeting  on  March  15,  in  the  depicting 
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of  “Some  Scenes  in  Our  First  Century”  on  the  three  succeed¬ 
ing  days,  at  the  reunion  of  former  pupils,  and,  finally,  in  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  program  of  the  Association  of  Instructors, 
distinguished  guests  and  speakers,  members  of  our  Board  of 
Managers,  representatives  of  the  staff,  pupils  and  others  gen¬ 
erously  lent  their  aid  to  make  the  celebration  memorable. 

It  is  gratifying  to  all  concerned  that  this  milestone  on 
the  road  of  our  progress  has  received  recognition  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  most  important  character.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future  with  confidence  in  the  Providence  who 
has  been  our  leader,  with  reliance  on  the  good-will  and  faith 
of  our  public,  with  courage  born  of  that  faith,  with  hope 
that  the  years  to  come  may  find  the  Institute  still  serving  to 
bring  to  the  blind  children  who  will  come  within  its  influence 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  spur  to  high  endeavor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

Principal. 


October  19,  1932. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  PRINCIPAL 


To  the  Board  of  Managers : 

Gentlemen — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  for 
the  school  year  ended  June  30,  1932  : 


Number  of  pupils  June  30,  1931 .  132 

Admitted  during  the  year .  42 


Total  .  174 

Reductions  .  19 


Number  remaining .  155 

Total  enrolment  .  164 


The  school  curriculum  provides  for  complete  primary  and 
secondary  courses,  based  on  the  syllabuses  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  includes  music,  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  physical  training.  The  daily  schedules  may  be  found 
on  pages  127  to  129. 

In  the  high  school  there  are  now  classes  in  the  following 
subjects : 


English  1. 

English  2. 

English  3. 

English  4. 

Elementary  Algebra. 
Geometry. 

Latin  2. 

Latin  3. 

German  3. 


French  1. 

French  3. 

History  A. 

American  History. 
Civics. 

Physical  Geography. 
Dictaphone. 

Comprehensive  Reading. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  music  subjects  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  in  each  : 


Boys  Girls  Total 


50  23  73 

37  3i  68 

2  3  5 


Beginning  music 

Piano  . 

Organ  . 
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Boys  Girls  Total 


Elementary  Harmony  and  Theory .  7  3  io 

Music  History .  2  4  6 

Tuning  .  19  —  19 

Voice  .  3  6  9 

Voice  Lectures .  3  6  9 

Solfeggio  .  28  24  52 

Chorus  Work .  38  36  74 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  in  which  examina¬ 
tions  were  taken  during  the  year,  with  the  number  of  pupils 


passing  in  each : 

Silent  Reading .  9 

Spelling  .  8 

Writing  .  3 

Elementary  English .  6 

Arithmetic  .  5 

Geography  .  5 

English,  three  years .  6 

English,  four  years .  3 

Latin,  two  years .  6 

Latin,  three  years .  2 

French  2 .  I 

French,  three  years .  7 

German,  two  years .  4 

German,  three  years .  I 

Elementary  Algebra .  9 

Geometry  .  I 

Elementary  United  States  History  with  Civics .  7 

American  History .  5 

History  A .  1 

History  B .  8 

Physical  Geography .  6 

Elementary  Biology .  12 

Spanish,  three  years .  1 

Comprehensive  Music,  three  years .  7 

Typewriting  1  .  1 

Shorthand  2 .  1 
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And  the  record  of  the  Regents’  examinations  for  the  past 
year  is  as  follows : 


Number  of  examination  days .  io 

Pupils  examined .  67 

Subjects  covered .  24 

Answer  papers  written .  162 

Answer  papers  claimed .  136 

Papers  allowed  by  the  Regents .  125 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  examinations 
held  from  1916  to  1932  : 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

claimed 

allowed 

allowed 

No. 

No. 

No. 

of  No. 

of  No. 

of  No. 

examined. 

claimed. 

allowed. 

examined. 

examined. 

claimed. 

1917-  •  • 

.  .  .  .  107 

98 

91 

91-57 

85.04 

92.85 

1918 .  . . 

.  .  .  .  no 

103 

99 

92.8l 

90.00 

96.I  I 

1919-  • 

....  1 15 

94 

9i 

8l.73 

79-13 

96.80 

1920. . . 

...  89 

74 

72 

83.14 

80.89 

97.29 

1921 .  . 

....  119 

104 

97 

87.39 

81.51 

93.26 

1922 .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  127 

103 

IOI 

81.IO 

79-54 

98.05 

1923-  •  • 

.  .  .  .  121 

108 

IOI 

89.25 

8347 

93.51 

1924. . 

I44 

120 

in 

83-33 

77.08 

92.50 

1925  . 

143 

99 

93 

69.23 

65.03 

93.93 

1926. . . 

.  .  .  .  l6o 

122 

121 

76.25 

75.62 

99.18 

1927.  . 

.  .  .  .  I49 

ii5 

11 3 

77.18 

76.83 

98.26 

1928 .  .  . 

....  132 

104 

104 

78.78 

78.78 

100.00 

1929-  . 

.  .  .  .  130 

109 

108 

80.76 

80.30 

99.08 

1930.  - 

.  .  .  .  169 

138 

131 

81.65 

77-51 

94.93 

1931  . 

.  .  .  .  I40 

121 

120 

86.42 

85.71 

99.18 

1932. . . 

.  .  .  .  162 

136 

125 

83-95 

77.16 

91.91 

125 


The  following  is  a  list  of  pupils  present  during  the  year 
1931-1932,  who  have  earned  Regents’  certificates  or  their 
equivalent: 


PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATES 


Walter  Barrett 
Marjorie  Bennett 
Charles  Biesel 
Frank  Cataldo 
James  Chicachee 
Oliver  Compton 
John  Dorschak 
Janice  Douglas 
Robert  Duke 
Lillian  Grosser 
Max  Helman 
Margaret  Hoffmire 
Edwin  Jepson 
Ruth  Johnson 
Kenneth  Katz 
Ralph  Macillaro 


Elmer  Mahlone 
Margaret  Malfetti 
Catherine  Masset 
Gladys  Menter 
Samuel  Mittentag 
Gertrude  Musier 
Helen  Nagy 
Frank  Napolitano 
Frederic  Neumann 
Julia  O’Connor 
Richard  O’Connor 
Anna  Petersen 
Charles  Quaglia 
John  Quinn 
Eugene  Raniere 


Fred  Reeve 
Elizabeth  Rehm 
Carlos  Rodriguez 
Beatrice  Saladino 
Harry  Sbar 
Frank  Smith 
Howard  Strickland 
Walter  Suchalski 
Jarmilla  Tetter 
Alfred  Torio 
Howard  Van  Duyne 
Edna  Vingoe 
Benzion  Wax 
George  Young 
Stella  Zawilska 


SEVEN  UNITS  TOWARD  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA 


Marjorie  Bennett 
James  Chicachee 
Oliver  Compton 
Robert  Duke 
Max  Helman 
Ruth  Johnson 


Samuel  Mittentag 
Gertrude  Musier 
Helen  Nagy 
Frank  Napolitano 
Elizabeth  Rehm 
Carlos  Rodriguez 


Beatrice  Saladino 
Frank  Smith 
Howard  Strickland 
Howard  Van  Duyne 
Benzion  Wax 
Stella  Zawilska 


TEN  UNITS  TOWARD  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA 


Marjorie  Bennett 
Oliver  Compton 
Ruth  Johnson 
Gertrude  Musier 


Frank  Napolitano 
Elizabeth  Rehm 
Carlos  Rodriguez 
Beatrice  Saladino 


Frank  Smith 
Howard  Strickland 
Howard  Van  Duyne 
Stella  Zawilska 


FIFTEEN  UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA 


Oliver  Compton 
Ruth  Johnson 
Elizabeth  Rehm 


Carlos  Rodriguez 
Beatrice  Saladino 
Frank  Smith 


Howard  Van  Duyne 
Stella  Zawilska 


September  19, 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

Principal. 
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THE  LOWER  SCHOOL 
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3:35-4:35  Piano,  Music  and  Eurhythmies  1.  Physical  training. 
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AFTERNOON  PERIODS— UPPER  SCHOOL 
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Machine  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  hand  sewing. 
Study  period  7:45  to  8:45,  unless  otherwise  assigned 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 
1931-1932 


ACKERMAN,  ANTHONY 
ADAMS,  JOSEPH 
ALIVERTI,  ANTHONY 
ARGONDIZZA,  ENRICO 
BARLETTA,  JAMES 
BARRETT,  WALTER 
BECK,  BRUNO 
BELL,  WALTER 
BERKOWITZ,  IRVING 
BIESEL,  CHARLES 
BRIDGES,  FREDERICK 
CAMPANELLA,  JOHN 
CAMPANELLA,  JOSEPH 
CARTER,  RICHARD 
CASTAGNA,  ANGELO 
CASTRIGNO,  FRANK 
CATALDO,  FRANK 
CHAPMAN,  LESLIE 
CHICACHEE,  JAMES 
CICCARELLO,  JAMES 
CLARK,  MERRITT 
COADY,  CLIFFORD 
COMPTON,  OLIVER 
CRETELLI,  WILLIAM 
DE  SICCO,  JAMES 
DI  BIASE,  JAMES 
DIXON,  EDMUND 
DOBBIN,  GLEN 
DORF,  JEAN 
DORSCHAK,  JOHN 
DUKE,  ROBERT 
FALLER,  HENRY 
FERRERI,  LEONARD 
GEYER,  SIDNEY 
GILBERT,  LEONARD 
GILL,  LEROY 


BOYS 

GOULDNER,  CLARENCE 
GREENAN,  JOHN 
GRIMES,  GEORGE 
GUIDO,  TONY 
GUNDERSON,  ROBERT 
HAGELSTEIN,  ANDREW 
HARCOURT,  REECE 
FI  ELMAN,  MAX 
HENDRICKSON,  LA  RUE 
HENRIQUEZ,  ANGEL 
HENRY,  EDWARD 
FIUERSTEL,  GEORGE 
JEPSON,  EDWIN 
JOHNSON,  RAYMOND 
KARSCH,  ANTHONY 
KATZ,  KENNETH 
KOVAK,  NICK 
KRAMER,  ARTHUR 
LANE,  HOWARD 
LISCH,  EDWARD 
LO  CICERO,  MICHAEL 
LONGHINI,  ERNEST 
MACILLARO,  RAPHAEL 
MAHLONE,  ELMER 
MANZO,  MARIO 
MARAFITO,  GIRALOMO 
METZLER,  HOWARD 
MITTENTAG,  SAMUEL 
MORRIS,  JOHN 
NAPOLITANO,  FRANK 
NAPUTANO,  TONY 
NEUMANN,  FREDERIC 
NOGA,  JOSEPH 
O’CONNOR,  RICHARD 
OPITZ,  PETER 
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OTIS,  DUVAL 
PARRINELLO,  JOSEPH 
PASHCHAK,  JOHN 
PASNOSKY,  PETER 
PENNELLA,  CHARLES 
PRICE,  ROBERT 
QUAGLIA,  CHARLES 
QUINN,  JOHN 
RANIERE,  EUGENE 
REACH,  ARTHUR 
REEVE,  FRED 
RETHIER,  HAROLD 
RIDGEWAY,  KENNETH 
RODRIGUEZ,  CARLOS 
ROGERS,  GUION 
ROSSITER,  ROBERT 
RUSSELL,  ROBERT 
RUSSO,  JOSEPH 
RUZZO,  NUNZIO 
SAUERLAND,  PAUL 
SBAR,  HARRY 
SHEEHAN,  WILLIAM 
SIMON,  GEORGE 
SMITH,  FRANK 
STRICKLAND,  HOWARD 
SUCHALSKI,  WALTER 
TOMORI,  FRANK 
TORIO,  ALFRED 
VAN  DUYNE,  HOWARD 
VIENI,  FRED 
WAITHE,  CHARLES 
WAX,  BENZION 
WICE,  THEODORE 
YOUNG,  GEORGE 
ZAKOR,  STEPHEN 
ZENKER,  JOHN 


OF  THE  DORMITORY  BUILDINGS 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


A  VERNA,  RITA 
BALLARD,  FLOSSIE 
BARBERA,  LENA 
BENNETT,  MARJORIE 
BOURNE,  ENID 
BRACEY,  GENEVA 
CHADWICK,  DAMICKA 
CROSS,  CHARLOTTE 
DILLON,  RITA 
DOUGLAS,  JANICE 
EBERT,  MILDRED 
ELLIOTT,  DOROTHY 
GARREN,  HELEN 
GINZBURG,  SELVIA 
GROSSER,  LILLIAN 
HAGLUND,  JEANNE 
HALL,  MARJORIE 
HAMLIN,  HARRIET 
HANLON,  KATHERINE 
HOFFMIRE,  MARGARET 
IRBY,  OLIVIA 
JOHNSON,  RUTH 
KAUFMAN,  LOTTIE 
LA  CARRUBBA,  SARAH 
LANZARO,  ALBINA 
LOMBARD,  THERESA 
MAHONEY,  MARGARET 
MALFETTI,  MARGARET 
MARROW,  VERNABELLE 


GIRLS 

MASSET,  CATHERINE 
MENTER,  ELAINE 
MENTER,  GLADYS 
MULLINS,  LILLIAN 
MUSIER,  GERTRUDE 
MC  HUGH,  ARLENE 
NAGY,  HELEN 
O’BRIEN,  EILEEN 
O’CONNOR,  JULIA 
OSTENDORFF,  MARGARET 
PETERSEN,  ANNA 
PETERSON,  DOROTHY 
PIRETTI,  MARY 
REHM,  ELIZABETH 
ROMAN,  LENA 
SALADINO,  BEATRICE 
SALADINO,  LUCIA 
SCOTTI,  IDA 
SCROBE,  LIVIA 
SHEEHAN,  MARIE 
SMITH,  PAULINE 
SPINNER,  FRANCES 
TETTER,  JARMILLA 
TUCKER,  WINIFRED 
VANDERBILT,  RITA 
VINGOE,  EDNA 
VISIT,  MARY 
ZAWILSKA,  STELLA 


PIANO  RECITAL 

BY 

EUNICE  HOWARD 

ASSISTING  ARTIST 

RUDOLPH  GRUEN 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Friday  afternoon,  October  9th,  1931,  at  two-thirty  o’clock 


PROGRAM 

I. 

Concerto  in  D  Minor  . 

Allegro 

Romanzo 

Rondo 

Miss  Howard  assisted  by  Mr.  Gruen 

II. 

Wedding  Cake  (Valze)  .... 

Allegro  Appassionato  .... 

Miss  Howard 
Mr.  Gruen 

III. 

Arabeske  ...... 

Liebestraum . 

A  La  Bien  Aimee . 

Miss  Howard 

IV. 

Concerto  A  Minor . 

Allegro  Moderato 
Adagio 

Allegro  Marcato 

Miss  Howard 
Mr.  Gruen 


Mozart 


Saint  Saens 
Saint  Saens 


Schumann 

Liszt 

Schutt 


Grieg 
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ORGAN  RECITAL 

BY 

THEODORE  A.  TAFERNER,  F.  A.  G.  O. 

ASSISTED  BY 

CHARLOTTE  TAFERNER  McDERMOTT, 

Lyric  Soprano 

ARTHUR  H.  RICHMOND,  Accompanist 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Thursday  evening,  November  12,  1931,  at  eight-thirty  o’clock 

PROGRAM 

I. 


Fugue  in  D  Major  .  Bach 

None  but  the  Lonely  Heart  (Arranged  by  Mr.  Taferner) 


Air  for  the  G  String 
Triumphal  March 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Tschaikowsky 

Bach 

Archer 

II. 

Hark!  Hark!  The  Lark 

The  Gardener . 

The  Blacksmith . 

Mrs.  McDermott 

.  .  Schubert 

JV  olf 

.  .  Brahms 

Marche  Russe 

Berceuse  .... 
Allegretto  in  B  Minor  . 

III. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

.  Schminke 

.  .  Kinder 

.  .  Guilmant 

IV. 

The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air  . 

Venetian  Vision . 

Out  Seaward . 

Mrs.  McDermott 

Arne 

Brogi 

Sadero 

Grand  Chorus  in  B  Flat 

V. 

Dubois 
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CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Friday  afternoon,  December  18,  1931,  at  two  o’clock 

PROGRAM 

Christmas  Carols  .  Everyone  Is  Invited  to  Join  the  Surging 

The  Lights  on  the  Christmas  Tree 

Robert  Russell 


For  Them 


Anthony  Ackerman 


Waiting  for  Santa  Claus 

Livia  Scrobe 


Four  Folk  Tunes 

Toy  Orchestra 

When  Father  Christmas  Was  III 

Guion  Rogers 


Dance  of  the  Dolls 

Dorothy  Petersen 
Eileen  O’Brien 
Robert  Russell 

James  Di  Biase  and 
Harold  Rethier  at  the  Piano 

If  I  Were  Santa  Claus 

Robert  Rossiter 

Gloria,  from  Twelfth  Mass  .....  Mozart 

Senior  Chorus 
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BOYS  CLOISTER  DINING  HALL 


PIANO  RECITAL 


BY 

JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Friday  afternoon,  February  26th,  1932,  at  two-thirty  o’clock 

® 

PROGRAM 

Intermezzo  E  Flat  Major,  Op.  116  .  .  .  Brahms 

Sonata  F  Minor . Brahms 

Allegro  Maestoso 
Andante 

“The  twilight  dims,  the  moonbeams  rise 
In  love  that  never  dies, 

Two  hearts  in  union  blest” 

Scherzo 

Intermezzo 

Finale 

Feux  Follet . Liszt 

Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark . Schubert-Liszt 

Spring  Night . Schumann-Liszt 


Islamey  (Oriental  Fantasy) 


.  Balakireff 


ORGAN  RECITAL 


BY 

DR.  WILL  C.  MACFARLANE,  A.  G.  O. 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Friday  afternoon,  April  15th,  1932,  at  two-thirty  o’clock 


PROGRAM 

1.  Caprice  Heroique  ......  Bonnet 


2.  The  Magic  Harp  (Pedal  Study)  .  .  .  Meale 

3.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  Minor  .  .  .  Bach 


4.  a.  Adoration 

b.  Minuet 

c.  Chanson  Joyeuse 


Macfarlane 


5.  Sonata  in  C  Minor  (94th  Psalm)  .  .  .  Reubke 

“O  Lord  God ,  to  Whom  vengeance 
belongeth,  show  Thyself 
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RECITAL 

OF  MUSIC  FOR  TWO  PIANOS 

BY 

FRANCES  HALL  and  RUDOLPH  GRUEN 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Tuesday  evening,  May  3rd,  1932,  at  eight-thirty  o’clock 


PROGRAM 

I. 


Minuet  and  Gavotte  . 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Beethoven  . 


Saint-Saens 

Saint-Saens 


II. 

Sonata  in  D  Major 
Allegro  con  spirito 
Andante 
Allegro  molto 


III. 

Prelude  (from  Suite  for  two  pianos) 
Scherzo  (from  Suite  for  two  pianos) 
Valse,  Op.  15  . 

Ritmo — Danse  Andalouse 


Mozart 


.  Rudolph  Gruen 
.  Rudolph  Gruen 
A rensky 
.  Manuel  Infante 
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PIANO  RECITAL 

BY 

MALCOLM  CONEY 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Friday  afternoon,  May  13th,  1932,  at  two-thirty  o’clock 

• 

PROGRAM 

I. 

Caprice  from  Ballet  Alceste  .  .  Gluck — Saint-Saens 

II. 

Impromptu,  G  Flat . 

Three  Etudes  . 

G  flat,  Op.  25 
E  major,  Op.  10 
C  minor,  Op.  25 

Barcarolle,  F  Sharp  Major  .... 

III. 

Je  Ux  D’Eau  (The  play  of  Waters) 

IV. 

•  •  •  • 

1 1  Chiarina 

12  Chopin 

13  Estrella 

14  Reconnaissance 

15  Pantalon  et  Colombine 

16  Valse  Allemande 
(with  Intermezzo  Paganini ) 

17  Aveu 

18  Promenade 

19  Pause 

20  Marche  des  Davidsbundler 
contre  les  Philistins 
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Carnaval 

1  Preambule 

2  Pierrot 

3  Arlequin 

4  Valse  Noble 

5  Eusebius 

6  Florestan 

7  Coquette 

8  Replique 

9  Pappillons 

10  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A. 

( Lettres  dansantes ) 


Chopin 

Chopin 

Chopin 

Ravel 

Schumann 


ROSES  IN  JUNE 


A  BIT  OF  THE  ROCK  GARDEN 


PUPILS’  RECITAL 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Friday  afternoon,  June  17th,  1932,  at  two  o’clock 


PROGRAM 

Organ  Solo  (Fugue  in  C  minor) 

Jarmilla  Tetter 

Piano  Solo  (Concert  Etude  in  D  flat) 

Frank  Smith 

Chorus — 

(a)  Who  Is  Sylvia? 

(b)  Fear  No  Danger  to  Ensue 

(from  “Dido  and  Aeneas”) 

Toy  Orchestra  (Allegro) 


Triangle 
Sarah  La  Carrubba 
Sylvia  Ginzburg 
Winifred  Tucker 
Cymbals 
George  Simon 
Guion  Rogers 


Tambourine 
Irving  Berkowitz 
Henry  Argondizza 
Drum 

Dorothy  Peterson 
Mario  Manzo 
Leonard  Ferreri 


Piano  Solo  (Romance) 

Raymond  Johnson 

Vocal  Trio  (Lo,  Morn  Is  Breaking) 

Ruth  Johnson  ::  Beatrice  Saladino 

Organ  Solo  (Adoration)  . 

Ruth  Johnson 

Toy  Orchestra  (Curious  Story) 


Triangle 
Sarah  La  Carrubba 
Ida  Scotti 
Henry  Argondizza 
Castanets 
Eileen  O’Brien 
Mario  Manzo 


Tambourine 
George  Simon 
Bells 

Dorothy  Peterson 
Winifred  Tucker 
Cymbals 


Xylophone 
Robert  Price 

Piano 

Harold  Rethier 

Conductor 
Eileen  O’Brien 


Bach 

Liszt 

Schubert 

Purcell 

Haydn 


Sibelius 


Irving  Berkowitz 

Soprano  Solo  (with  Male  Quartet) 

Prairie  Slumber  Song  Ruth  j0HNS0N 

Male  Quartet 

Fred  Reeve  George  Young 

Howard  Van  Duyne  Howard  Strickland 

Piano  Solo  (Polonaise  in  A  flat) 

Glenn  Dobbin 

Chorus  (Pilgrims’  Chorus,  from  “Tannhaeuser”) 


,  .  .  Cherubini 

Marie  Sheehan 

Macfarlane 

,  .  Schumann 

Drum 

Guion  Rogers 
Sylvia  Ginzburg 
Piano 

Rita  Averna 
Conductor 
Robert  Price 

A.  H.  Richmond 


Chopin 

Wagner 


13  9 
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The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind 

TREASURER’S  REPORT 

For  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1932 
RECEIPTS 

Cash  Balance,  June  30,  1931- 

Capital  fund . $14,273.30 

Income  fund .  2,694.13 

-  $16,967.43 

Of  Capital — 

Legacies  (net)  .  33*053.68 

Donations  .  900.00 

Principal  paid  a/c  bonds  and  mortgages  13,100.00 

Sale  of  securities  . 123,668.58 

Securities  redeemed  .  55,000.00 

Transfer  from  income  fund  .  23,000.00 

-  248,722.26 

Of  Income  from  Investments,  Etc. — 

Interest  on  bonds  . 122,519.46 

Interest  on  mortgages  .  17,662.94 

Interest  on  bank  balances  .  235.99 

Dividends  .  20,150.00 

-  160,568.39 

Of  Income  for  Tuition,  Etc. — 

New  York,  City  of .  1,810.00 

New  York,  State  of .  70,612.63 

New  Jersey,  State  of  .  10,455.00 

Miscellaneous  .  1,108.44 

-  83,986.07 

$510,244.15 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Of  Capital — 

Additions  to  property  and  equipment.  .  $2,303.55 


On  account  of  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  new  lower  school . 239,562.48 

-  $241,866.03 


Of  Income  Other  than  Maintenance — 

Insurance  on  buildings .  2,486.91 

Water  tax  .  125.00 

Commission  on  collection  of  investments  1,604.53 

Best  publication  fund  .  1,000.00 

-  5,216.44 


Of  Income  for  Maintenance — 

Pay  roll  . 133,234.05 

Household  supplies  .  9,981.63 

Food  supplies  .  23,429.27 

Buildings  and  grounds  .  30,433.99 

Educational  supplies  and  expenses.  .  .  .  8,390.91 

Miscellaneous  .  9, 395-1 1 

Insurance  (liability,  etc.) .  2,973.50 

- 217,838.46 

Transfer  from  income  to  capital  fund .  23,000.00 


Cash  Balance,  June  30,  1932 — 

Capital  fund . $21,129.53 

Income  fund .  1,193.69 


22,323.22 


EDWIN  GOULD  PRINTERY  FUND 

Yearly  Statement  Ending  June  30,  1932 


Receipts 

Balance,  June  30,  1931  . $11,757.80 

Received  from  Bankers  Trust  Co.  (income 

from  investment)  .  3,000.00 

Interest  on  bank  balances .  86.94 


Sundry  disbursements  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  apparatus  . 

Commission  on  collection  of  income . 

Printer’s  salary  from  July  1,  1931  to 

June  30,  1932  . 

The  American  Brass  Company . 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind .  .  . 

Geo.  W.  Millar  &  Co.,  Inc . 

Geo.  W.  Millar  &  Co.,  Inc . 

The  American  Brass  Company . 

Balance,  June  30,  1932 . 

$14,844.74 


Disbursements 


1,000.00 

60.00 

1,960.00 
96.96 
137.66 
80.09 
275.22 
169.41 
1 1,065.40 

$14,844.74 
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LIST  OF  LEGACIES  AND  DONATIONS 


Miles  R.  Burke .  $2,000.00 

Jane  Van  Cortland .  300.00 

Isaac  Bullard  .  101.66 

Elizabeth  Bayley  .  100.00 

John  Jacob  Astor .  5,000.00 

William  Bean  .  500.00 

Peter  G.  Stuyvesant .  3,000.00 

John  Horsburgh  .  5,000.00 

Elizabeth  Demilt  .  5,000.00 

Sarah  Demilt  .  2,000.00 

C.  D.  Betts  .  40.00 

Sarah  Penny  .  500.00 

Sarah  Bunce  .  500.00 

Elizabeth  Idley  .  196.00 

Samuel  S.  Howland .  1,000.00 

William  Howe  .  2,985.14 

Margaret  Fritz  .  100.00 

James  McBride .  500.00 

Charles  E.  Cornell .  521.96 

Charles  E.  Deming .  50.00 

Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton....  200.00 

W.  Brown  .  465.00 

Elizabeth  Gelston  .  1,000.00 

Robert  J.  Murray  .  500.00 

Seth  Grosvenor  .  10,000.00 

Elijah  Withington  .  100.00 

Benjamin  F.  Butler .  51249 

Frissel  Fund  .  2,000.00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles  .  6,561.87 

Anson  G.  Phelps .  5,675.68 

Thomas  Reilly  .  2,254.84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyle .  100.00 

Thomas  Eggleston  .  2,000.00 

Sarah  A.  Riley  .  100.00 

William  E.  Saunders .  725.84 

Thomas  Eddy  .  1,027.50 

Robert  C.  Goodhue .  1,000.00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlett .  190.00 

Stephen  V.  Albro .  428.57 

John  Penfold  .  470.00 

Madam  Jumel  .  5,000.00 

Mrs.  Steers  .  34.66 


Thomas  Garner  . 

Elizabeth  Magee  . 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose 

John  J.  Phelps . 

Rebecca  Elting  . 

Gerard  Martins  . 

Regina  Horstein  . 

John  Alstyne  . 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah 

Wooley  . 

Benjamin  Nathan  . 

Thomas  M.  Taylor . 

Simeon  Abrahams  . 

James  Peter  Van  Horn... 

Caleb  Swan  . 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Schermerhorn. 

Henry  H.  Munsell . 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne. 

William  Dennistoun . 

William  B.  Astor . 

Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright 
Geo.  T.  Hewlett,  executor. 
J.  L.  (of  Liverpool,  Eng.). 

Ephraim  Holbrook  . 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corning.. 

Eliza  Mott  . 

Maria  M.  Hobby . 

Daniel  Marley  . 

Henry  E.  Robinson . 

Henry  Schade  . 

Caroline  Goff  . 

Catherine  P.  Johnston... 

Mrs.  Emma  Strecker . 

Eli  Robbins  . 

Margaret  Burr  . 

Mary  Burr  . 

Samuel  Willetts  . 

Roosevelt  &  Sons . 

August  Schell  . 

James  Kelly  . 

George  Merrill  . 

William  B.  and  Leonora  S. 
Bolles  . 


$1,410.00 

534.00 

5,000.00 

2,350.00 

100.00 

500.00 

250.00 

10,320.44 

5,984-83 

1,000.00 

6,151.94 

5,052.70 

20,000.00 

500.00 

10,000.00 

3,396.32 

5,000.00 

11,892.77 

5,000.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

25.00 

39,458.16 

5,000.00 

L475-54 

2,509.82 

1,749-30 

6,000.00 

20.00 

4,161.59 

530.00 

12,221.66 

5,000.00 

11,011.11 

10,611.11 

5,045.00 

45.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

40.00 

2.949-11 
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Edward  B.  Underhill .  $500.00 

Harriet  Gross  .  1,000.00 

Mary  Hopeton  Drake....  2,340.00 

George  Dockstader  .  325.00 

Mary  Rogers  .  1,000.00 

Polly  Dean  .  500.00 

John  Delaplaine  .  302.99 

Abby  A.  Coates  Winsor..  1,000.00 

Harriet  Flint  .  1,776.74 

Maria  C.  Robbins .  10,000.00 

Julia  A.  Delaplaine .  38,842.25 

Thomas  W.  Strong .  1,893.00 

Maria  Moffet  .  16,408.21 

William  Clymer  .  2,000.00 

Julia  L.  Peyton  .  1,000.00 

Amos  R.  Eno .  5,000.00 

Clarissa  L.  Crane .  1,000.00 

Leopold  Boscowitz  .  1,000.00 

Emeline  S.  Nichols .  5,000.00 

Margaret  Salsbury  .  100.00 

Sarah  B.  Munsell .  477-56 

Edward  L.  Beadle .  4,303-99 

Cecelia  J.  Loux .  2,000.00 

Mrs.  E.  Douglas  Smith. .  1,649.57 

William  C.  Schermerhorn  10,000.00 

Mary  J.  Walker .  25,193.76 

Sarah  Schermerhorn .  5,137.05 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn 

(for  building  fund)  .  .  .  10,000.00 

(for  pipe  organ) .  5,840.00 

Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Myers  5,000.00 

Peter  Marie  .  3,145.47 

Eli  Specht  .  2,816.17 

Catherine  Talman  .  4,996.60 

Annie  Stewart  Miller . 116,401.93 

Amelia  B.  Lazarus .  10,000.00 

Ida  M.  Chapman .  200.00 

Cash  (Wm.  B.  Wait)  ....  600.00 

Mrs.  Edith  Smith  Werle.  775.00 

Theodore  P.  Nichols .  8,000.00 

Emma  A.  Tillotson .  5,000.00 

William  C.  Egleston .  15,000.00 

Angelina  C.  I.  Anderson.  5,000.00 

Harriet  B.  Decker .  3,000.00 

Mary  Anna  Wenlc .  100.00 


Jeanne  Platt  .  $1,000.00 

Emil  Levy  .  1,000.00 

Catherine  Jane  Pryer .  1,269.73 

Elizabeth  Kerr  .  400.00 

Martha  H.  Andrew .  25,000.00 

Mary  L.  Howard .  17,078.46 

Rachel  H.  Pfeiffer .  2,500.00 

Mary  G.  Harriot .  3,523.20 

Antonio  J.  Moderno .  12,865.52 

The  Brez  Foundation....  11,750.00 

Edward  L.  Radcliff .  4,794.85 

John  R.  Peters .  1,000.00 

Hamilton  W.  Cary .  2,500.00 

William  Infeld  .  500.00 

Fanny  Schermerhorn 

Bridgham  .  15,000.00 

Charles  E.  Rhinelander..  24,222.15 

Whitman-Bennett  Studio.  .  100.00 

Cash  (Anonymous)  .  325.00 

Margaret  A.  Howard .  500.00 

Sarah  Matilda  Mygatt.  .  .  .  1,000.00 

F.  Augustus 

Schermerhorn  . 1,980,850.35 

Martha  Ann  Shannon .  12,929.25 

“A  Friend”  .  100.00 

Edwin  Gould  .  51,000.00 

Edwin  Gould 

(for  “Printery”)  ....  80,000.00 

Mary  B.  Dortic .  17,567.05 

Arnold  Thayer  .  5,000.00 

Henry  Fatton  .  1,491.82 

Mary  Skidmore  Rogers...  2,000.00 

Grenville  Kleiser  .  50.00 

Christine  Meyer  .  1,000.00 

Marie  Emmons  .  2,500.00 

Louis  T.  Lehmeyer  .  2,000.00 

Duncan  G.  Harris .  890.00 

Morris  W.  Jacobi .  2,690.56 

August  L.  Peters .  35,796.17 

Jane  C.  Long .  3,000.00 

Sophie  C.  Helfst .  1,000.00 

Reading  Sterrit  .  63,373.65 

Alfred  B.  Jenkins .  500.00 

Emil  Wolff  .  2,866.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Taylor  77.00 
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L.  H.  Markman .  $5.00 

Elizabeth  Shepard  Lough.  10.00 

Annie  C.  Kane .  25,000.00 

Sophia  M.  Low .  8,457.17 

Mary  D.  Johnes  .  1,000.00 

Blanche  Bache  Newkirk..  250.00 

“Quex”  .  40.00 

William  Henry  Atkinson..  181.00 

Rosa  Maas  .  1,000.00 

Frederick  Winkelmann.  .  .  2,934.85 

George  Samuel  Knauss...  2,000.00 
Mary  Tanner  .  500.00 


Emma  Fagan  .  $1,770.13 

J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall...  1,010.32 

Louise  M.  Mueller .  10.00 

Augusta  F.  Mueller .  5.00 

James  D.  Freeman .  5,050.64 

Jacob  M.  P.  Willits .  19,934.00 

Georgiana  M.  Amidon.  .  .  .  51,734.95 

Fanny  Rosenberg  .  100.00 

Lucy  D.  Akerly .  100.00 

Sundry  donations  of 

amounts  under  $100...  504.67 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

© 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  THE  NEW  YORK 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BLIND ,  located  at  Pelham  Parkway  and  Williams - 
bridge  Road  ( formerly  Ninth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Street)  >  the  sum  of 

- Dollars 

to  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 
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TRACK  TEAM  AT  PRACTICE 


YEAR-BOOK 


OF 

®be  Heto  §9orfe  Snsititute 

for  ttf£ 

education  of  tfje  Plinb 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIRST  YEAR 

NINETY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 


1933 


2Uux  ©rltur: 

"And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that 
they  have  not  known;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them.” — Isaiah  xlii,  16. 


DEVINNE-HALLENBECK  CO.,  INC. 
NEW  YORK 
1933 


THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


FOUNDED  183I  OPENED  1832 

PELHAM  PARKWAY  AT  WILLIAMS  BRIDGE  ROAD 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


CALENDAR,  1933-34 


September  18  . 

November  3o-December  3 
December  22  . 

January  8,  1934 
January  22-26 
March  22 
March  22 
April  3  . 

June  15  . 

June  18-22 


Fall  session  opens. 
Thanksgiving  vacation. 
Christmas  holidays  begin. 
School  work  resumed. 
Regents’  examinations. 
Anniversary  exercises. 
Easter  vacation  begins. 
School  work  resumed. 
Class  work  ended. 
Regents’  examinations. 


July  9-August  17  . 
September  17  . 

November  29-December  2 
December  21  . 


Summer  session. 

Fall  session  opens. 
Thanksgiving  vacation. 
Christmas  holidays  begin. 


ill 


THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


FOUNDED  183I  OPENED  1832 

PELHAM  PARKWAY  AT  WILLIAM  SB  RIDGE  ROAD 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  provide  the  best  known 
facilities  for  blind  children  to  secure  an  education  adapted 
to  their  needs.  Children  who  are  totally  blind  or  have  vision 
so  defective  as  to  render  an  education  by  ordinary  methods 
impracticable  and  who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction 
by  the  methods  pursued  in  the  Institute  may  be  received 
upon  application  to  the  Board  of  Managers  by  their  legal 
guardians. 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  residence.  From  New  York 
they  may  enter  regularly  as  State  pupils  from  the  Greater 
City  and  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Putnam,  Rockland, 
Suffolk  and  Nassau,  being  appointed  by  the  State  Education 
Department;  from  New  Jersey,  upon  application  in  proper 
form  to  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  from 
other  localities  by  special  arrangement.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to 

The  Principal,  The  New  York  Institute 

for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

999  Pelham  Parkway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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APPARATUS  WORK — LOWER  SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS  CLASS 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

1933 

WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE 


LINZEE  BLAGDEN  . 

.  Since  1910 

CARL  A.  De  GERSDORFF 

“  1910 

PAUL  TUCKERMAN 

“  1912 

EDWARD  J.  HANCY 

“  1912 

J.  LAWRENCE  ASPINWALL  . 

“  I9I3 

J.  ARCHIBALD  MURRAY 

“  I9H 

GEORGE  N.  MILLER,  M.D.  . 

“  1920 

DUNCAN  G.  HARRIS 

“  1922 

HOWLAND  S.  DAVIS 

“  1923 

ERNEST  FAHNESTOCK,  M.D. 

“  1924 

FREDERIC  P.  MOORE  . 

“  1925 

*EDWIN  GOULD 

“  1925 

AUGUSTINE  J.  SMITH  . 

“  1927 

fTHOMAS  LUDLOW  CLARKE 

“  1929 

JUNIUS  A.  RICHARDS  . 

“  1930 

r.  McAllister  lloyd  . 

“  1931 

A.  COSTER  SCHERMERHORN 

“  1932 

ARNOLD  WOOD 

•  • 

“  1932 

De  COURSEY  FALES 

.  Since  January  18,  1933 

*Died  July  12,  1933.  fDied  August  4,  1933. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 


HOWLAND  S.  DAVIS  . 

J.  LAWRENCE  ASPINWALL 
JUNIUS  A.  RICHARDS  . 

r.  McAllister  lloyd 


.  President 
Vice-President 
Recording  Secretary 
T  reasurer 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Augustine  J.  Smith,  Chairman 

J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall  A.  Coster  Schermerhorn 

.  ,T7  Secretary 

Arnold  Wood 

Dr.  George  N.  Miller  Howland  S.  Davis 

(< ex-officio ) 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

R.  McAllister  Lloyd,  Chairman  (< ex-officio ) 


Paul  Tuckerman 

Howland  S.  Davis 

ex-officio ) 


Edward  J.  Hancy 

J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall 

(, ex-officio ) 
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ORGANIZATION 

(school  year  1933-34) 

EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE  .... 

N.  E.  LANCASTER,  M.D. 

BERNARD  SAMUELS,  M.D. 

MRS.  ALTA  L.  RAUSCH 


Principal 
Attending  Physician 
Attending  Ophthalmologist 
Secretary  to  the  Principal 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

MARY  B.  SCHOONMAKER  MARION  MILLER 

FLORENCE  L.  PHELAN  JOSEPHINE  A.  MOODY 

LORETTA  BUTLER 
ETTA  D.  LEWIS 
ELLEN  N.  WRIGHT 
RUSSELL  POPE 

H.  w.  wright,  Assistant  to  the  Principal 
Henrietta  A.  grosback,  Librarian  and  Teacher 

of  Typewriting 


INA  MC  MURRAY 
GRACE  F.  FARRINGTON 
SETH  W.  HOARD 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
bassett  w.  hough,  Director 

GERTRUDE  L.  MARTIN  EMILIE  HAHN 

THEODORE  A.  TAFERNER  ELIZABETH  THODE 

ARTHUR  H.  RICHMOND 

• 

TUNING 

ROBERT  J.  HARVEY 


EDWIN  GOULD  PRINTERY 
LESLIE  EGGLESTON 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  HOME  SCIENCE 

ANGIE  D.  KELLY  MAUD  W.  BARRETT 

JULIA  E.  MYERS  WILLIAM  H.  WARING 

EARL  QUAY 


Vll 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


MAUD  W.  BARRETT  CLYDE  L.  DOWNS  HELEN  ZIEGEL 

HOUSEHOLD 

vesta  D.  logan,  Matron  Jeannette  jonkman,  Asst.  Matron 
nina  e.  cummings.  Matron  Lower  School 


HOUSEMOTHERS  FOR  BOYS 
KATE  HAUSMANN  MARY  VAUGHAN 

Samuel  Wood  House  John  D.  Russ  House 

GRACE  JAMIESON  MARTHA  RUSSELL 

James  Boorman  House  Samuel  Akerly  House 

nina  e.  cummings,  Lower  School 


HOUSEMOTHERS  FOR  GIRLS 
C.  LOUISE  HILL  MARY  E.  MILLER 

Fanny  J.  Crosby  House  Anson  G.  Phelps  House 

ida  a.  scofield,  Lower  School 


alice  g.  stoneham — Relief  Housemother 


f 


A  SUNSHINY  DAY  AT  THE  LOWER  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUND 


MANAGERS 

OF 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind 

IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER 

From  the  Time  of  Its  Incorporation,  1831,  with  Their  Terms  of 

Service 


Akerly,  Samuel,  M.D . 1831-1845 

Averili,  Herman . 1831-1832 

Bolton,  Curtis . 1831-1835 

Donaldson,  James . 1831-1832 

Bogert,  Henry  K . 1831-1832 

Remsen,  Henry . 1831-1832 

Stuyvesant,  John  R . 1831-1840 

Price,  Thompson . 1831-1840 

Ketchum,  Morris . 1831-1837 

Miller,  Sylvanus . 1831-1832 

Crosby,  William  B . 1831-1833 

Lee,  Gideon . . 1831-1836 

Ketchum,  Hiram . 1831-1838 

Wood,  Samuel . . . 1831-1836 

Jenkins,  Thomas  W . 1831-1836 

Thomas,  Henry . 1831-1834 

Nevins,  Rufus  L . 1831-1832 

Beers,  Joseph  D . 1831-1832 

Mott,  Samuel  F . 1831 

Patterson,  Matthew  C . 1831-1833 

Russ,  John  D.,  M.D . 1833-1834 

Dwight,  Theodore . 1833-1837 

Brown,  Silas . 1833-1859 

Stagg,  John  P . 1833 

Spring,  George . 1833-1835 

Walker,  John  W . 1833-1839 

Miller,  Franklin . 1833-1835 

Steel,  Jonathan  D . 1833 

Allen,  Moses . 1833-1834 

Lyons,  Stephen . 1834-1836 

Dissosway,  Gabriel  P . 1834-1836 

Phelps,  Anson  G . 1834-1853 


Crosby,  William  H . 1835 

Hoyt,  Charles . 1835-1839 

Oakley,  Charles . 1835 

Titus,  Peter  S . 1835-1836 

Allen,  George  F . |r^35  *^39 

I1841-1862 

Trulock,  Joseph . 1836-1840 

Mandeville,  William . 1836-1837 

Chandler,  Adoniram . 1836 

Cushman,  D.  Alonzo . 1837-1843 

Blakeman,  Wm.  N.,  M.D..  /1837-1839 

I1841 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D . 1837-1859 

Hart,  Joseph  C . 1837-1840 

Holmes,  Curtis . 1837-1838 

Roome,  Edward . 1837-1845 

Seton,  Samuel  W . 1837 

Gracie,  Robert . 1838-1861 

Demilt,  Samuel . 1838 

Hart,  James  H . 1839 

Murray,  Robert  J . 1839-1858 

Schermerhorn,  Peter 

Augustus . 1839-1845 

Tailmadge,  Henry  F . 1839-1841 

Thompson,  Martin  E . 1839 

Moore,  Clement  C . 1840-1850 

Olyphant,  D.  W.  C . 1840 

Averili,  Augustine . 1840 

Beers,  Cyrenius . 1841-1853 

Suydam,  Lambert . 1841-1842 

Holmes,  Silas . 1841-1842 

Case,  Robert  L . 1841-1861 


IX 


Crosby,  John  P . 1841-1859 

Collins,  Stacey  B . 1841 

Schermerhorn,  E.  H . 1841-1842 

Marsh,  James . 1842-1852 

Murray,  Hamilton . 1842-1847 

Walsh,  A.  R . 1842-1850 

Wood,  John . 1842-1850 

Jones,  Edward . 1843-1850 

Whittemore,  William  T . 1843-1845 

Smith,  Floyd . 1844-1848 

Dean,  Nicholas . 1844-1848 

Jones,  William  P . 1846-1849 

Thurston,  William  R . 1846-1851 

Sheldon,  Henry . 1846-1854 

King,  John  A . 1848-1854 

Schell,  Augustus . 1849-1883 

Day,  Mahlon . 1849-1854 

Adams,  George  F . ,(1850-1859 

1 1 865 

Adams,  John  G . 1851-1858 

Ogden,  Gouverneur  M . 1851-1857 

Cobb,  James  N . 1851-1858 

Beadle,  Edward  L . 1851-1862 

Wood,  Edward . 1852-1861 

Ogden,  John  D.,  M.  D . 1853-1855 

Phelps,  Anson  G . 1854-1855 

Craven,  Alfred  W . 1854-1861 

Olyphant,  G.  T . 1855-1857 

Abbatt,  William  M . 1855-1857 

Noyes,  William  Curtis . 1855-1859 

Dumont,  William . 1856-1862 

Warren,  James . 1856-1859 

Cammann,  Geo.  P.,  M.  D. .  .  1858 

Rutherford,  Lewis  M . 1858-1861 

Van  Rensselaer,  Henry . 1858-1860 

Hone,  Robert  S . 1859-1891 

Tomes,  Francis . 1859-1860 

Norton,  Charles  B . 1859-1861 

Church,  William  H.,  M.  D.  .  1859-1864 

Hutchins,  Waldo . 1860-1867 

Tuckerman,  Charles  K . 1860-1867 

Kennedy,  James  Lenox . 1860-1864 

Travers,  William  R . i860 

Tompkins,  Daniel  H . 1860-1874 

Aspinwall,  J.  Lloyd . 1860-1861 


Suydam,  D.  Lydig . 1861-1884 

Daly,  Charles  P . 1861 

Hosack,  Nathaniel  P . 1862-1876 

Grafton,  Joseph . 1862-1872 

Myers,  T.  Bailey . 1862-1887 

Edgar,  Newbold . (1862-1864 

1 1868 

Donnelly,  Edward  C . 1862-1864 

Lord,  James  Cooper . 1862-1864 

Schermerhorn,  Alfred . (1862  1865 

I1867-1868 

Brown,  John  Crosby . 1862-1864 

Van  Rensselaer,  Alex . (1862  1865 

1 1867-1877 

Irving,  John  Treat . 1863-1896 

Potter,  Clarkson  N . 1863-1866 

McLean,  James  M . 1863-1890 

Clift,  Smith . 1865-1893 

Hoffman,  Charles  B . 1865-1868 

Emmet,  Thos.  Addis,  M.  D..  1865-1866 

Whiteright,  William . 1866-1898 

Schermerhorn,  Wm.  C . 1866-1901 

De  Rahm,  Charles . 1866-1890 

Hilton,  Henry . 1866 

Burrill,  John  E . 1866-1867 

Stout,  Francis  A . 1867-1892 

Butterfield,  Daniel . 1868 

Hoffman,  William  B . 1868-1879 

Gerard,  James  W . 1869-1873 

Rhoades,  J.  Harsen . 1869-1872 

Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs . 1870-1910 

Marie,  Peter . 1870-1903 

Rhinelander,  Frederick  W. .  .  1874-1904 

Sheldon,  Frederick . 1874-1906 

Robbins,  Chandler . 1875-1904 

Strong,  Charles  E . 1875-1887 

Schuyler,  Philip . 1878-1898 

Prime,  Temple . 1878-1887 

Kane,  John  I . 1881-1913 

King,  Edward . 1884-1893 

Schell,  Edward . 1885-1893 

Bronson,  Frederick . 1888-1900 

Kingsland,  Ambrose  C . 1889-1890 

Robbins,  George  A . 1889-1895 

Kissel,  Gustav  E . 1891-1911 


X 


Bowers,  John  M . 1891-1906 

Peabody,  George  L.,  M.  D. .  1891-1912 

Marshall,  Charles  H . 1892-1912 

Smith,  Gouverneur  M.,  M.D .  1893-1898 

Davis,  Howland . 1894-1921 

Duer,  William  A . 1894-1905 

Hamilton,  William  G . 1894-1905 

Appleton,  William  W . 1896-1924 

Tappen,  Frederick  D . 1897-1901 

Armstrong,  D.  Maitland.  . .  .1898-1911 
Wheelock,  Geo.  G.,  M.  D.  .  .1898-1907 

Fairchild,  Charles  S . 1898-1906 

Soley,  James  Russell . 1900-1911 

Winthrop,  Egerton  L.,  Jr _ 1901-1911 

Wickersham,  George  W . 1902-1909 

Foster,  Frederic  DePeyster.  .1903-1923 

Rhinelander,  Thomas  N . 1905-1928 

Mcllvaine,  Tompkins . 1905-1911 

Godkin,  Lawrence . 1905-1909 

Derby,  Richard  H.,  M.  D. . .  1906-1907 

Borland,  J.  Nelson . 1907-1929 

Montant,  August  P . 1907-1909 

Rhoades,  J.  Harsen . 1907-1922 

Tucker,  Samuel  Auchmuty.  .1907-1919 

Hone,  Robert  G . 1908-1927 

Knapp,  Arnold,  M.  D . 1909-1913 

Blagden,  Linzee . 1910- 

De  Gersdorff,  Carl  A . 1910- 

Glyn,  William  E . 1911-1924 

Partridge,  Edward  L.,  M.  D.  1911-1922 
Dix,  John  A . 1911-1917 


Tuckerman,  Paul . 1912- 

Nash,  William  A . 1912-1916 

Croswell,  James  G . 1912-1915 

Haney,  Edward  J . 1912- 

Aspinwall,  J.  Lawrence . 1913- 

Turnbull,  William . 1913-1931 

Murray,  J.  Archibald . 1914- 

Kobbe,  George  C . 1916-1923 

Harrison,  Robert  L . 1916-1932 

Munroe,  Henry  W . 1918-1919 

Miller,  George  N.,  M.  D . . . .  1920- 

Gallatin,  R.  Horace . 1920 

De  Rham,  Frederic  F . 1921 

Derby,  James  Lloyd . 1922-1932 

Harris,  Duncan  G . 1922- 

Kissel,  W.  Thorn . 1923-1928 

Munroe,  John . 1923-1924 

Davis,  Howland  S . 1923- 

Schermerhorn,  Alfred  E . 1923-1932 

Fahnestock,  Ernest,  M.  D...1924- 

Moore,  Frederic  P . 1925- 

Gould,  Edwin . 1925—1:933 

Smith,  Augustine  J . 1927- 

Whitridge,  Arnold . 1928-1932 

Clarke,  Thomas  L . 1929-1933 

Richards,  Junius  A . 1930- 

Lloyd,  R.  McAllister . 1931- 

Schermerhorn,  A.  Coster.  . .  .  1932- 

Wood,  Arnold . 1932- 

Fales,  De  Coursey . 1933- 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

From  Its  Incorporation  in  1831 
WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  SERVICE 


PRESIDENTS 


Akerly,  Samuel,  M.D . 1831-1842 

Phelps,  Anson  G . 1843-1853 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D . 1854-1859 

Allen,  George  F . 1860-1862 

Schell,  Augustus . 1863-1883 

Hone,  Robert  S . 1884-1887 

McLean,  James  M . 1888-1890 


Irving,  John  Treat . 

.1891-1895 

Schermerhorn,  William  C.. . 

. 1896-1901 

Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs . 

. 1901-1909 

Davis,  Howland . 

. 1909-1919 

Tuckerman,  Paul . 

.1919-1925 

Blagden,  Linzee . 

.1925-1932 

Davis,  Howland  S . 

.1932- 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Averill,  Herman . 1831-1832 

Brown,  Silas . 1833-1835 

Titus,  Peter  S . 1836 

Phelps,  Anson  G . 1837-1842 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D . 1843-1853 

Gracie,  Robert . 1855-1860 

Beadel,  Edward  L . 1861-1862 

Hone,  Robert  S . 1863-1883 

Suydam,  D.  Lydig . 1884 

McLean,  James  M . 1885-1887 


Clift,  Smith . 1888-1893 

Schermerhorn,  William  C.. .  .1894-1895 

Marie,  Peter . 1896-1903 

Rhinelander,  F.  W . 1903-1904 

Sheldon,  Frederick . 1905-1906 

Peabody,  George  L.,  M.D _ 1907-1912 

Kane,  John  1 . 1913 

Appleton,  William  W . 1913-1924 

Murray,  J.  Archibald . 1924-1932 

Aspinwall,  J.  Lawrence . 1932- 


TREASURERS 


Bolton,  Curtis . 1831-1835 

Brown,  Silas . 1836-1859 

Wood,  Edward . 1860-1861 

Schell,  Augustus . 1862 

Kennedy,  James  Lenox . 1863-1864 

Clift,  Smith . 1865 

Grafton,  Joseph . 1866-1871 


Whitewright,  William . 1872-1896 

Davis,  Howland . 1897-1909 

Foster,  Frederic  DePeyster.  .1909-1923 

Blagden,  Linzee . 1923-1925 

Davis,  Howland  S . 1925-1932 

Lloyd,  R.  McAllister . 1932- 
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ATHLETES  IN  THE  MAKING — LOWER  SCHOOL  GYMNASIUM 


RECORDING 

SECRETARIES 

Bogert,  Henry  K. .  . 

. 1831-1832 

Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs. .  .  . 

. . 1884-1901 

Russ,  John  D.,  M.D. 

. 1833-1834 

Marshall,  Charles  H . 

. . 1901-1911 

Crosby,  William  H.. . 

. 1835 

Blagden,  Linzee . 

. . 1911-1923 

Allen,  George  F . 

. 1836-1859 

Derby,  James  Lloyd . 

1923-1926 

Hone,  Robert  S . 

Schermerhorn,  Alfred  E. .  . 

Brown,  John  Crosby. 

. 1863 

Clarke,  Thomas  L . 

. . 1930 

Myers,  T.  Bailey. . . . 

. 1864-1883 

Junius  A.  Richards . 

...1931- 

Donaldson,  James. .  . 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES 

. 1831-1832  Church,  William  H.,  M.D... 

.  i860 

Dwight,  Theodore. . . 

. 1833-1837 

Tuckerman,  Charles  K . 

. 1861-1867 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D.. . 

. 1839-1842 

Schermerhorn,  William  C.. . 

. 1868-1893 

Roome,  Edward . 

. 1843-1844 

Bronson,  Frederick . 

.1894-1895 

Schermerhorn,  Peter  Augs. .  .  1845 

Sheldon,  Frederick . 

. 1896-1905 

Jones,  Edward . 

. 1846-1850 

Peabody,  George  L.,  M.D... 

. 1905-1906 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.D.. 

. 1851-1853 

Appleton,  William  W . 

.1907-19 1 3 

Crosby,  John  P . 

. 1854-1859 

Hone,  Robert  G . 

. 1914-1927 

PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

From  Its  Incorporation  in  1831 
WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  SERVICE 


Russ,  John  D.,  M.D . 1832-1835 

Office  unfilled  1835  and  part  of  1836 

Jones,  Silas . 1836-1840 

Vroom,  Peter  D.,  M.D . 1841-1842 

Boggs,  William . 1843-1845 

Chamberlain,  James  F . 1846-1852 


Cooper,  T.  Colden . 1852-1861 

Rankin,  Robert  G . 1861-1863 

Wait,  William  B . 1863-1905 

Emeritus  Principal . 1905-1916 

Tewksbury,  Everett  B . 1905-1914 

Van  Cleve,  Edward  M . 1914- 
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REPORT 

of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  The  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Managers  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  the  Legislature,  respectfully  submit  their  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1933. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  for  the  year: 

GENERAL  FUND 

RECEIPTS 

Cash  Balance,  June  30,  1932 — 

Capital  fund . #21,129.53 

Income  fund .  1,193.69 

Edwin  Gould  Printery  fund .  11,065.40 

Of  Capital — 

Legacies,  donations,  mortgages  paid,  transfers,  etc. 

Of  Income — 

Current  receipts . 

#825,287.31 


#33,388.62 

533.7II-38 

258,187.31 


~  ^  .  ,  DISBURSEMENTS 

Of  Capital — 

Additions  to  property  and  equipment,  securities 

purchased . 

Of  Income — 

Taxes,  insurance,  etc . 

Maintenance . 

Transfer . 

Of  Edwin  Gould  Printery  fund — 

Salaries,  purchases,  etc . 

Cash  Balance,  June  30,  1933 — 

Capital  fund .  #6,430.41 

Income  fund .  3,156.17 

Edwin  Gould  Printery  fund .  9.887.55 


#548,410.50 

3.520.54 

214,658.49 

35,000.00 

4,223.65 


19,474-13 


#825,287.31 
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From  time  to  time,  beginning  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  the  Institute  has  been  in  receipt  of  legacies  and 
donations  which  the  Managers  have  set  apart  in  the  Legacy 
Fund. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Legacy  Fund,  including 
amounts  received,  both  legacies  and  donations,  and  aggre¬ 
gating  $3,092,039,  was  represented  by  cash  and  investments 
in  approved  securities. 

The  Managers  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  legacies:  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  $829  (addi¬ 
tional);  Guilia  Morosini,  $5,000;  Edwin  Schlamp,  $11,429; 
and  donations:  Brez  Foundation,  $7 50;  Edith  H.  Werle,  $50. 

The  year  covered  by  this  report  was  not  spectacular.  It 
lacked  the  celebrations  of  our  Centenary  which  had  made 
the  previous  year  so  notable,  but  the  proper  education  of 
sightless  children  is  more  important  to  the  children  and  to 
the  community  than  celebrations,  and  during  this  year  we 
believe  that  we  have  continued  to  do  a  worthwhile  work  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  credit  for  the  efficiency  and  continuity  of  our  work 
must  go  primarily  to  the  Principal  and  his  loyal  staff.  For 
the  detailed  description  and  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  past 
year  we  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Principal  which  is  annexed 
hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

HOWLAND  S.  DAVIS 

President. 


JUNIUS  A.  RICHARDS 

Secretary. 
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City  of  New  York  and  County  of  Bronx ,  ss.: 

Howland  S.  Davis,  of  said  City,  being  duly  sworn,  saith: 
That  he  is  President  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  and  that  the  above  report  signed  by 
him  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day 
of  November,  1933. 


Alta  L.  Rausch 

Notary  Public , 
Bronx  County ,  N.  Y. 
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AT  THE  START — FIFTY  YARD  DASH 


PRINCIPAL’S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1933 

(To  which  is  added  a  report  of  the  summer  session) 

To  the  Board  of  Managers, 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind, 

Gentlemen: 

In  the  year  for  which  this  report  is  made  we  have  had  on 
our  roll  the  names  of  106  boys,  61  girls,  a  total  of  167.  The 
average  attendance  was  149.  The  session  began  September  19 
and  continued  to  June  23,  with  the  usual  short  vacations. 
The  summer  session  occupied  six  weeks  from  July  10  to 
August  18  with  an  attendance  of  20  boys  and  14  girls. 

Continuing  the  high  standards  of  literary  attainments  set 
by  others  in  the  past,  several  of  our  former  pupils  are  making 
good  records  in  schools  of  higher  education.  One  of  the  student- 
teachers,  attending  the  Institute  for  one  year  as  a  postgraduate 
from  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Joy  Cole,  was 
admitted  on  examination  in  May  1933,  as  an  Associate  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Physical  Education  of  the  Blind 
For  many  years  the  proper  education  of  the  body  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  educators  who  see  the  problem  of  the 
school  from  all  angles.  In  schools  for  the  blind  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  training  has  been  recognized  as  even  greater 
than  for  the  sighted  youth.  Mr.  Jacks,  Headmaster  of  Mill 
Hill  School,  addressing  a  council  of  teachers  held  in  July  at 
Swiss  Cottage  (London)  School  for  the  Blind,  announced  as 
his  ideal  “physical  education  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word 
‘physical/  where  the  Greek  word  thus  translated  meant 
everything  pertaining  to  man’s  nature,  his  body,  soul,  and 
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mind.”  He  would  raise  the  status  of  physical  education  and 
put  it  upon  a  level  with  other  school  subjects.  He  would  re¬ 
quire  higher  qualifications  of  teachers  of  physical  develop¬ 
ment.  He  would  have  more  attention  given  to  the  needs  of 
individuals  for  such  training  rather  than  to  the  group  as  a 
class.  And  the  individual  should  develop  both  in  team  work 
and  in  his  own  activities  a  sense  of  achievement,  of  doing 
intelligently  some  things  well. 

With  these  pronouncements  all  educators  are  coming  more 
and  more  into  agreement.  And  particularly  do  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  proper  bodily  development  of  blind  children 
accept  the  recommendation  of  better  and  more  intelligent 
attention  to  physical  training. 

Physical  Training  at  the  Institute 

What  plenty  of  outdoor  life,  including  supervised  exercise 
and  free  play,  will  do  for  blind  boys  and  girls  is  exemplified 
by  the  marked  improvement  in  health,  physique,  posture, 
carriage  of  body  and  general  happiness  of  nearly  every  pupil 
in  our  school.  To  the  casual  visitor  the  vigorous  appearance 
of  these  young  people  is  occasion  for  comment,  sometimes 
surprised  comment.  To  the  competent  observer  the  contrast 
between  the  pupil  on  entering  and  the  same  person  a  few 
months  later  is  a  cause  of  high  gratification.  Regular  life, 
with  plenty  of  good  food,  sleep  in  well  ventilated  rooms  and 
with  work  and  play  judiciously  alternated,  helps  to  build  up 
a  bodily  well-being  not  usually  attained  except  under  just 
such  conditions  as  are  secured  to  our  pupils.  It  may  be 
interesting  for  the  sake  of  outlining  the  physical  development 
provided  for  in  the  Institute  program  to  follow  the  course  of 
a  boy  from  his  entrance  day  through  a  part  of  his  experience 
here. 

Allen  Evans  has  passed  his  seventh  birthday  and  his 
parents,  having  done  all  that  they  know  to  do  to  bring  back 
sight  to  the  eyes  which  have  been  valueless  to  him  since  he 
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was  a  tiny  little  fellow,  have  brought  him  to  the  Principal 
and  arranged  for  his  admission  to  the  Institute.  Allen  has 
never  had  much  chance  to  play  with  other  children  except 
his  older  brother  and  sisters  and  never  with  blind  children, 
so  he  does  not  altogether  know  how  he  will  get  on  where  there 
are  many  like  himself.  His  first  day  is  something  of  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  him;  after  his  parents  have  gone  home  he  finds  himself 
under  the  care  of  a  kindly  woman  who  is  known  to  all  the 
children  of  his  group  as  their  housemother  and  she  soon  puts 
him  in  charge  of  another  boy  who  has  been  to  school  before 
and  who  knows  the  ways  and  in  a  short  while  he  is  helped 
to  learn  his  way  around — where  the  dining-room  is,  where 
are  the  schoolrooms,  and  the  drinking  fountains,  the  boys’ 
living-room  and  his  sleeping  place;  then  he  learns  that  there’s 
a  great  outdoors  for  him,  with  space  to  run  about  and  play¬ 
things  a-plenty.  And,  wonder  of  wonders,  the  boys  he  meets 
are  racing  around  without  anybody  to  guide  them  or  keep 
them  from  running  into  one  another  or  into  objects  in  the 
house  or  on  the  playgrounds.  True,  they  do  bang  into  him, 
but  not  so  hard  as  to  hurt,  and  the  ready  “Excuse  me”  covers 
the  slight  disturbance,  and  the  few  knocks  into  things  that 
are  in  the  way  are  seemingly  borne  by  all  the  boys  about 
him  without  serious  concern  and  hardly  ever  crying  over 
hurts.  He  wonders  if  he  will  ever  be  able  to  get  along  without 
the  guidance  he  has  been  used  to  for  so  long  a  time,  and  if  he, 
too,  can  bear  the  bumps  and  scratches  without  fear  or  tears. 
And  being  a  wholesome  boy  with  real  ambition  to  make  a 
success  of  it  he  declares  to  himself  that  what  others  have  done 
he  can  do  and  he  sets  himself  to  learn  the  ropes  just  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  playground  apparatus  is  most  intriguing.  Just  out¬ 
side  the  boys’  entrance  to  the  building  he  discovers  first  a 
slide;  up  a  dozen  ladder  steps  to  its  top  and  then  a  sitting 
slide  down  on  the  other  side  is  fun  especially  when  a  half- 
dozen  boys  are  racing  one  after  another  to  enjoy  it.  A  few 
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steps  away  is  a  merry-go-round  on  which  a  group  of  ten  or 
twelve  are  riding,  one  or  two  boys  furnishing  the  motive 
power  to  send  it  whirling.  Next  it  is  a  circular  climb  made  of 
iron  pipes;  that  is  something  it  will  take  him  a  while  to  learn 
to  use,  but  there  are  teeter-boards  and  several  swings  that  he 
can  use  right  away.  And  across  the  roadway  from  the  boys’ 
apparatus  grounds  for  the  Lower  School  he  learns  that  there 
are  some  pieces  that  belong  to  the  athletic  field  for  the  older 
boys  that  the  younger  may  sometimes  use.  Out  in  the  side 
yard  is  a  cinder  running  track,  oval  in  shape,  bordered  by 
growing  plants  something  like  a  hedge  to  help  keep  the  run¬ 
ner  on  his  course. . 

And  indoors  there  are  two  places  set  apart  for  play  when 
the  weather  forbids  the  better  outside  activities — a  play¬ 
room  with  a  train  of  cars  and  an  automobile  or  two  and 
other  things  in  it  to  amuse  and  exercise  the  boys;  and  a  base¬ 
ment  room  where  may  be  found  rocking-boats  and  big  balls 
to  toss  and  here  is  a  chance  to  rough-house  whenever  the 
boys  feel  like  it. 

When  school  work  begins  Allen  finds  that  he  has  something 
to  do  much  of  the  time  to  exercise  his  body;  here  are  large 
blocks  of  differing  shapes  and  out  of  these  he  learns  to  build 
houses,  and  stables  for  animals,  and  garages  for  automobiles, 
and  railroad  stations;  also  wagons  and  trucks  and  even  a 
wooden  locomotive.  There  are  plants  growing  in  the  school¬ 
room  and  these  must  be  watched  and  watered.  There  is  a 
sand-box  in  which  to  make  interesting  things  learned  about 
from  the  teacher.  There  are  school  games  which  keep  the 
body  going.  And  then,  lessons  in  reading  and  numbers  and 
all  the  rest  being  over,  there’s  the  gymnasium. 

What  a  wonderful  place  the  gymnasium  is!  Long  enough 
that  races  may  be  run  in  it,  and  quite  safely,  for  at  the  one 
end  are  soft  pads  hung  on  the  wall  so  that  runners  may  let 
themselves  go  and  not  be  hurt,  and  wide  enough  that  a  class 
of  twelve  may  march  abreast  and  have  much  leeway.  What 
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LOWER  SCHOOL  GYMNASTS — DIAGONAL  ROPE  CLIMB 


a  fine  floor  it  has!  made  of  pine  blocks  set  on  end  and  im¬ 
bedded  in  felt  so  that  it  springs  to  the  tread.  At  one  end  are 
stall-bars  for  exercising  back  and  chest  and  leg  and  arm 
muscles.  From  one  wall  a  horizontal  bar  is  extended  into  the 
room,  and  from  the  ceiling  there  can  be  let  down  a  trapeze, 
flying  rings,  ropes  for  vertical  climbing  and  a  stretched  rope 
for  diagonal  climbing.  In  a  room  to  one  side  are  parallel  bars 
and  a  horse.  Here  also  are  the  scales  and  measuring  rod  for 
making  records  of  weights  and  heights  of  all  the  children. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  to  be  done  when  school  opens 
is  to  record  the  story  the  scales  tell  and  Allen  finds  his  gym 
teacher  putting  on  a  card  some  figures  which  she  tells  him  will 
have  to  be  bigger,  a  good  deal  bigger  before  many  months 
have  gone  by.  Then  he  goes  exploring  about  the  gymnasium 
and  finds  dumb-bells  and  wands  and  Indian  clubs — all 
strange  to  him  but  soon  to  be  tools  of  interesting  and  skill- 
producing  exercise.  And  most  curious  of  all  his  discoveries  is 
a  chart  displayed  on  one  of  the  walls  showing  a  human  figure 
made  out  of  flat  cardboard,  with  head  and  arms  and  hands 
and  legs  and  feet  jointed  on  to  the  body  so  that  it  may  assume 
various  positions.  And  one  of  the  boys  tells  him  that  he  can 
feel  the  way  the  legs  look  when  one  is  running  or  walking  or 
standing;  and  he  is  shown  the  right  way  to  stand,  the  right 
way  to  move  the  legs  or  arms  and  how  to  hold  them  straight, 
and  how  the  head  should  be  held.  That  is  something  worth 
knowing.  And  when  the  regular  sessions  in  gymnastics  are  in 
process  the  gym  is  the  most  fascinating  place  of  all  in  the 
school.  Lessons  are  all  too  short  and  one  hates  to  leave  the 
floor  and  scamper  with  the  other  boys  to  the  shower  room 
for  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

Allen  has  been  a  pupil  two  or  three  weeks  when  the  doctor 
comes  one  day  and  asks  to  see  him.  All  over  his  body  the 
doctor  goes  with  his  hands  and  his  instruments  and  down  on 
a  card  he  puts  the  results  of  his  examination.  His  lungs  are 
reported  good,  his  ears  all  right,  muscles  rather  flabby,  skin 
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clear  but  too  white,  head  and  scalp  clean,  teeth  fair  with  two 
or  more  needing  dental  care,  tonsils  somewhat  enlarged  but 
fairly  healthy,  heart — no  murmurs  heard,  spine  somewhat 
curved  through  faulty  posture,  feet  normal,  vaccinated  left 
arm.  And  all  these  conditions  are  referred  to  the  proper  per¬ 
sons  so  that  what  few  defects  are  noted  may  be  as  speedily 
as  possible  overcome.  The  housemother  finds  that  the  food 
he  has  been  eating  is  not  just  the  best  for  a  growing  little  boy 
and  she  hopes  the  simple,  wholesome  diet  of  the  school  will 
correct  that  pasty  look  of  the  skin.  The  teacher  of  gymnas¬ 
tics  begins  to  work  on  straightening  the  back  and  holding  the 
head  erect.  The  dentist  of  whom  the  children  are  not  afraid 
because  he  is  so  gentle  with  them  finds  the  cavities  that  need 
filling  and  fixes  up  that  defect. 

And  life  goes  on  regularly  and  interestingly  and  time  flies. 
Allen  goes  home  for  every  week-end  from  Friday  after  school 
till  Monday  morning  (or  perhaps  Sunday  evening)  and  he 
has  much  to  tell  the  home  folks  of  his  work  and  his  play; 
troubles,  too,  sometimes,  but  they  are  bravely  met  and  diffi¬ 
culties  are  overcome.  June  arrives  and  now  one  hardly  recog¬ 
nizes  the  little  white-faced  chap  with  rounded  shoulders  and 
somewhat  shuffling  gait  who  began  school  life  in  the  previous 
September.  The  scales  show  six  pounds  gain  in  weight,  the 
measuring  rod  three  and  one-half  inches  gain  in  height.  The 
shuffling  feet  have  been  taught  to  touch  the  ground  properly, 
the  slovenly  posture  has  been  overcome,  and  here  is  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  alert  boy,  full  of  vitality  and  ready  for  all 
sorts  of  activity. 

Years  go  by  and  the  physical  life  of  the  boy  is  developed 
with  as  much  wisdom  of  guidance  as  instructors  and  care¬ 
takers  have  learned  to  use,  by  direction  where  needed  and 
without  interference  in  natural,  healthy  growth  of  body  and 
mind  toward  perfect  self-control.  After  a  three-year  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Lower  School  he  has  advanced  to  join  with  older 
boys  in  the  life  of  the  higher  grades,  intermediate  and  high 
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school.  He  has  joined  the  Boy  Scouts  and  made  a  good  record 
in  learning  the  lessons  of  right  living  that  organization  in¬ 
culcates  and  practices.  He  has  had  spells  of  sickness  brought 
on  by  over-indulgence,  perhaps,  of  his  appetite  for  certain 
too  rich  food  or  too  much  of  a  particularly  liked  food,  and 
has  been  cared  for  by  the  school  nurse  and  his  housemother  or 
at  home  and  has  after  a  while  learned  better  and  better  self- 
control.  He  has  day  after  day  done  his  manual  work  in  his 
classes  as  well  as  maintained  his  place  in  all  the  other  school 
activities,  and  has  progressed  in  the  gymnastic  program  to  a 
mastery  of  his  body  that  is  gratifying  to  all  his  friends.  The 
gymnasium  of  his  beginning  days  has  been  superseded  by  the 
one  provided  for  more  advanced  pupils.  A  running  track  in¬ 
doors  whereon  nine  laps  to  the  mile  gives  a  fine  opportunity 
to  end  each  day’s  lesson  and  effect  a  profuse  perspiration 
that  makes  the  cleansing  shower  a  delight;  apparatus  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts  to  use  in  interesting  ways  for  developing  muscles 
into  hard  and  healthy  brawn;  lessons  in  regular  progression 
to  induce  intelligent  control  of  the  body  and  skills  of  various 
sorts — these  are  the  tools  of  his  progress.  He  has  learned  to 
carry  his  body  erect  and  to  march  in  concert  with  others,  to 
breathe  deeply,  to  run  in  proper  form,  to  climb,  to  vault,  to 
wrestle,  and  to  do  many  other  exercises  both  singly  and  in 
company  belonging  to  the  course  of  gymnasium  training. 

Out-of-doors  life  which  has  helped  to  make  the  youth 
master  of  his  body  includes  the  regular  morning  walk  of 
fifteen  minutes  before  breakfast,  the  brisk  walks  in  recess 
time,  football  and  play  with  other  large  balls  available  for 
boys  in  his  condition  and  games  invented  by  his  fellows  for 
playground  amusement.  Then  he  has  also  made  use  of  a 
superb  running  track  built  with  especial  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  has  learned  to  jump,  to  put  the  shot,  to 
climb  and  use  the  parallel  bars  and  flying  rings,  the  horse  and 
the  giant  stride  which  are  found  on  the  athletic  field.  He  has 
taken  part  in  the  track  meets  of  the  National  Athletic  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  which  all  boy  pupils  of  the 
Institute  engage,  and  perhaps  has  joined  the  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  after  long  and  rigid  training  made  the  school’s 
track  team. 

Look  at  him  now,  after  a  dozen*  years  or  more  since  he 
entered  the  school,  grown  to  near  manhood,  advanced  in 
stature  from  a  four-footer  to  five  feet  ten,  with  a  clear  brain 
controlling  his  well  developed  body.  His  poise  is  now  ad¬ 
mirable,  his  carriage  perfect.  It  is  his  natural  habit. 

With  some  changes  made  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things 
this  account  of  the  growth  in  physical  powers  of  our  specimen 
boy  may  be  in  essence  duplicated  in  the  case  of  the  girl  who 
becomes  a  pupil  of  the  Institute.  Parents  who  have  never 
learned  that  a  blind  child  should  have  as  active  a  physical  life 
as  possible,  to  play  and  romp  and  get  bumps  and  bruises, 
come  bringing  their  little  ones  to  school,  sometimes  in  dire 
fear  that  they  will  be  hurt,  but  realizing  that  some  time  these 
who  have  been  pampered  and  overtended  must  go  from  the 
mother’s  anxious  care.  No  harm  befalls  the  little  girl  in  her 
first  week  away  from  home  and  her  confidence  and  that  of 
her  family  grows.  Then  wholesome  discipline,  gentle  but 
determined,  has  a  way  of  helping  to  self-control,  and  active 
participation  in  the  sports  and  exercises  of  the  other  more 
experienced  children  gives  zest  to  unaccustomed  activity  and 
there  is  seen  a  development  so  speedy  as  to  be  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable. 

The  playground  with  its  apparatus  quite  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  boys,  a  large  lawn  and  space  for  free  play,  make 
outdoor  life  for  girls  as  full  of  fun  as  any  one  could  ask. 
Indoor  playrooms,  equipped  with  things  that  interest  girls 
and  give  them  means  to  occupy  their  free  playtime,  are  as 
full  of  light  and  air  as  skill  in  construction  can  make  them. 
What  the  gymnasium  can  do  for  boys  it  can  also  do  for  girls 
and  they  have  their  happy  hours  there,  hours  too  short  by 
half.  And  after  vigorous  exercise  there  follows  the  grateful 
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shower,  each  girl  having  her  own  compartment  in  the  shower 
room,  all  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  trained 
woman  teacher  of  gymnastics. 

In  essence  the  advanced  progress  of  the  girls  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  training  department  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  boys,  the 
same  in  purpose  if  not  in  actual  form.  Personal  poise,  power 
of  concerted  action,  grace  of  carriage  and  of  demeanor,  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  person — these  are  some  of  the  aims  pursued 
by  the  girl  students  through  years  of  practice.  Good  habits 
of  eating,  breathing,  walking,  carriage  of  the  body  are 
learned.  And  then  there’s  all  the  fun  of  vigorous  outdoor 
play  and  a  field  equipped  for  girls’  sports,  including  a  running 
track,  apparatus,  and  an  athletic  club  is  organized  to  increase 
the  interest. 

Girls  with  the  vigor  and  grace  that  come  from  such  activi¬ 
ties  are  quite  capable  of  performing  in  acceptable  fashion 
many  of  the  folk  dances  which  have  so  pleased  our  audiences 
and  on  occasion  of  public  performances  they  enjoy  esthetic 
dancing  as  well.  But  best  of  all  to  result  from  such  physical 
training  are  good  health,  a  vibrant  personality  and  a  con¬ 
fident  poise  of  demeanor. 

Athletics 

Wholesome  interest  in  athletic  contests  is  fostered  at  the 
Institute.  Our  teachers  of  physical  training,  and  others  as 
well,  lend  their  aid  in  this  application  of  the  principles  of 
instruction.  Our  older  boys  have  had  for  some  years  an 
Athletic  Association  and  in  the  year  for  which  this  report  is 
made  our  girls  of  the  upper  school  have  organized  for  pro¬ 
motion  of  athletics  as  applied  to  girls’  activities.  Contests 
with  other  schools,  both  for  the  sighted  and  for  the  blind, 
have  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  boys’  springtime  sched¬ 
ule.  Choice  of  the  members  of  the  track  team  is  made  after 
weeks  of  preparation  and  tryouts.  Success  has  perched  on 
the  banners  of  our  boys  in  contests  of  past  years  and  failure 
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as  well;  in  either  defeat  or  triumph  they  have  learned  to  be 
good  sports,  realizing  that  the  end  is  not  altogether  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  victory — the  true  ends  are  bodily  development 
and  the  enjoyment  of  manly  sport. 

In  the  spring  of  1933  two  contests  were  held,  one  at  Over¬ 
brook,  May  27,  where  the  Institute  track  team  was  victorious 
by  the  narrow  score  of  32  to  31;  the  second  at  our  own 
athletic  field  with  the  Perkins  Institution  team,  June  1,  this 
time  the  visitors  winning  with  35^2  points  to  our  27^. 

Illustrations  of  this  issue  of  the  Year-Book  are  devoted  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  physical  side  of  the  pupils’  development. 

Anniversary  Exercises 

In  a  unique  way  there  was  exemplified  at  the  usual  anni¬ 
versary  exercises,  held  April  5  and  6,  1933,  the  results  of  the 
work  done  by  the  teachers  of  the  Institute  in  the  department 
of  physical  training.  “A  Health  Revue,”  written  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  our  teachers  on  a  suggestion  found  by  the  instructor 
of  physical  training  for  the  youngest  pupils,  was  presented  in 
dramatic  form,  purporting  to  be  a  conference  by  some  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  on  physical  well-being.  Uncle  Sam, 
having  invited  representatives  of  eight  nations  to  consult 
with  him  on  what  each  had  done  or  could  do  to  improve 
health  conditions,  heard  in  succession  the  reports  of  England, 
featuring  bowling,  Switzerland,  skating,  Ireland,  the  jig, 
Japan,  tumbling,  Holland,  dancing,  Germany,  gymnastic 
drill,  Greece,  the  gymnasium,  Sweden,  gymnastic  appara¬ 
tus;  as  each  representative  spoke  in  presenting  his  country’s 
contribution  an  exemplification  thereof  was  made  by  actors 
upon  the  stage,  thus  illustrating  the  various  forms  of  physi¬ 
cal  training  suggested.  Then  Uncle  Sam,  for  the  United 
States,  showed  the  visiting  delegates  how  Americans  attain 
health  by  right  living  and  the  practice  of  simple  health 
rules;  some  of  these  were  dramatized  in  most  entertaining 
and  amusing  fashion. 
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The  Alumni  Fund 

This  year  has  seen  the  fruition  of  the  hopes  and  labors  of 
a  forward  looking  group  of  men,  former  pupils  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  who,  as  members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  have  tried 
to  serve  their  fellow  sightless  in  helpful  ways.  Two  years  or 
more  ago  a  committee  was  formed  to  consider  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  fund  for  providing  needed  financial  assistance  to 
struggling  members  of  the  Association.  Its  deliberations  and 
labors  have  resulted  in  the  forming  of  a  body  corporate, 
known  as  The  Alumni  Fund,  Incorporated,  of  The  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  and  a  charter  secured  in  June  1933.  Both  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Fund  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  have  been  approved  by  the  Managers  of  the 
Institute. 

As  Trustees  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
three  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  two  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Institute  with  the  Principal  have  been  chosen. 
When  the  Fund  has  grown  by  gifts,  legacies,  membership 
dues,  etc.,  sufficiently  it  will  function  by  providing  money 
for  its  helpful  purpose  out  of  the  income  derived  from  in¬ 
vestments  of  principal.  Initiative  in  the  carrying  out  of  its 
purpose  will  be  taken  by  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committee 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  cases  of  need  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  this  Committee  and 
disbursements  are  to  be  authorized  by  the  Trustees  and  made 
through  the  Committee. 

Properly  managed  and  sympathetically  operated  this  Fund 
will  doubtless  prove  a  great  boon  to  many  a  sightless  person 
struggling  to  make  a  success  of  life. 

Special  Extension  of  the  Institute’s  Service 

Throughout  almost  a  decade  an  extension  of  the  service 
which  the  Institute  renders  the  sightless  has  made  possible 
the  higher  development  of  the  musical  understanding  and 
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knowledge  of  graduate  pupils  from  other  schools  of  America. 
Since  1924  sixteen  young  people  who  had  made  good  records 
as  students  and  who  showed  promise  of  making  good  use  of 
the  facilities  afforded  talented  musicians  here  in  New  York 
City  have  attended  the  Institute  as  invited  guests,  coming 
from  Nebraska,  California,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
Idaho,  Ohio,  North  Dakota,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Indi¬ 
ana,  North  Carolina  and  Missouri.  The  Principal  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  made  before  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  at  Overlea,  Maryland,  in  1920,  had  expressed 
his  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  development  of  some  ad¬ 
vanced  preparation  of  young  blind  people  in  the  field  of 
music.  He  said,  in  part: 

“Naturally  and  inevitably  the  field  of  music  is  entered  by 
those  without  sight.  In  the  common  view  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  blind  children  training  in  music  by 
payment  from  the  public  purse  is  not  only  justifiable  but 
strongly  approved.  This  is  chiefly,  I  think,  for  the  sentimen¬ 
tal  reason  that  such  children  are  expected  to  find  enjoyment 
in  musical  accomplishment  and  fields  of  enjoyment  are  for 
the  blind  very  few  in  the  common  mind.  Out  of  the  large 
number  who  essay  musical  performance  only  a  few  really 
attain  any  notable  degree  of  skill,  we  must  admit.  But  this 
is  as  true  of  those  who  see  as  of  those  who  do  not  see.  There 
are  many  who,  having  learned  what  they  can  at  our  schools 
for  the  blind,  go  out  to  drum  up  a  class  of  pupils  and  make  a 
small  living  by  teaching.  Out  of  the  whole  number  doubtless 
there  are  some,  a  small  but  not  a  negligible,  though  hereto¬ 
fore  an  almost  neglected  group,  who  would  be  profited  and 
blest  if  they  might  have  really  adequate  musical  instruction 
and  who,  having  such  training,  would  be  more  useful  and 
successful  in  the  arts  of  teaching  and  performing.  *  *  * 

“Every  teacher  of  music  in  schools  for  the  blind  with  whom 
I  have  talked  has  expressed  the  fervent  wish  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  brilliant  students  to  continue  their  preparation. 
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Every  one  is  quite  sure  that,  although  we  give  pupils  all  the 
training  possible,  they  are  in  no  real  sense  prepared  to  go  into 
the  world  of  teaching  or  performance.  Yet  they  do  go  and  we 
must  see  them  struggle,  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  effort  as  we 
wish. 

“To  elevate  the  standard  of  musical  preparation  I  would 
offer  to  really  competent  graduates  of  our  schools  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  further  study  (in  connection  with  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind)  under  the  best  aus¬ 
pices,  in  a  musical  center,  with  exceptional  teachers. ” 

With  the  laudable  purpose  of  thus  serving  the  schools  of 
America  the  Board  of  Managers  authorized  the  Principal  of 
the  Institute  to  invite  selected  students  to  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  year  in  this  school  and  in  New  York  City,  now 
grown  to  be  a  musical  world  center,  as  guests  of  the  Institute. 
The  mode  of  choosing  the  beneficiaries  of  the  exceptional 
opportunities  thus  offered  has  been:  executives  of  schools 
for  the  blind  nominated  young  people  who  in  their  schools 
had  achieved  high  rank  in  their  musical  studies  and  with 
their  recommendation  of  such  students  presented  evidence 
of  the  degree  of  attainment  in  the  several  courses  in  musical 
training.  Two  have  been  chosen  from  nominees  of  each  year, 
and  these  are  enrolled  as  student-teachers,  being  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  not  only  to  advance  their  own  musical  attainment 
but  also  to  teach  under  expert  supervision. 

Besides  the  work  as  students  done  with  our  teachers  of 
piano,  organ,  voice,  and  in  classes  in  harmony,  music  history, 
appreciation  of  music  and  ear  training,  the  young  people 
who  have  enjoyed  these  privileges  as  postgraduates  in  music 
have  had  a  training  in  the  hearing  of  great  musical  composi¬ 
tions,  in  practically  all  forms,  performed  by  great  artists. 
There  have  been  included  in  the  schedule  of  each  year  since 
this  program  was  undertaken  a  series  of  performances  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
other  concerts  of  a  similar  character;  three  or  more  operas  at 
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the  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  three  or  more  chamber 
music  concerts;  performances  by  noted  artists — pianists, 
organists,  singers — to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more.  Further, 
opportunity  has  been  provided  to  hear  church  music  in  the 
leading  churches  of  the  City  of  New  York.  All  in  all,  a  rich 
feast  for  these  eighteen  young  people  who  have  thus  far 
been  served  through  this  arrangement!  Each  has  expressed 
himself  or  herself,  at  the  close  of  the  year’s  experience,  as 
deeply  sensible  of  real  advance  in  this  special  field.  Accord¬ 
ingly  there  has  been  encouragement  to  continue  the  plan 
and  to  extend  yet  further  the  benefits  of -the  Institute’s 
facilities. 

The  Summer  Session 

From  all  accounts  the  summer  session  of  1933  was  most 
satisfactory.  Students  as  well  as  teachers  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  gave  enthusiastic  testimony  to  the  success 
of  all  that  was  attempted  in  the  way  of  work  and  recreation. 
While  the  Principal  was  present  throughout  most  of  the 
session  and  took  some  part  in  its  ongoing,  the  management 
of  the  session  and  the  direction  of  all  its  details  were  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Wright,  the  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 
From  his  report  are  quoted  a  few  paragraphs: 

“The  six  weeks  of  the  summer  session  have  slipped  by  in 
rapid  succession.  This  one  observation  would  be  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  initiated  that  all  of  the  activities  during  these 
short  weeks  contributed  to  the  all-round  satisfaction  of  the 
persons  concerned.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  session  is 
judged  from  a  selfish,  narrow  standpoint.  Rather,  the  aims 
of  the  summer  school  have  been  achieved  the  more  fully 
because  pupils  and  staff  have  been  able  to  work  together  in 
happy  harmony. 

“Obviously,  there  were  many  contributing  factors  to 
this  mutually  profitable  situation.  Much  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  pupils,  who,  as  individuals  and  as  social  groups, 
demonstrated  almost  perfect  understanding  of  the  subtle 


relationship  between  ‘rights’  and  opportunities.  However 
little  was  done  for  the  pupils,  it  was  genuinely  appreciated, 
with  no  whisper  of  dissatisfaction  or  mumble  of  complaint. 
The  contrary  attitude  is  so  easy  to  assume,  even  in  the  best 
of  regulated  groups. 

“A  second  contributing  factor  is  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  the  members  of  the  staff.  One  could  not  ask  for  a  group 
more  devoted  to  their  work,  ignoring  ‘schedules’  when  extra 
time  was  required  of  them  and  enjoying  the  added  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  easy,  under  such  circumstances,  to  theorize  that 
veterans  of  one  or  more  summer  schools  develop  a  special 
technique  in  cooperating  with  the  pupils  and  other  members 
of  the  staff,  under  the  peculiar  routine  of  summer  school. 

“A  third  contributing  factor  was,  as  always,  the  ample 
and  wise  provision  made  by  the  management  of  the  Institute 
for  the  instruction,  care,  and  entertainment  of  pupils  and 
staff.  Any  curtailment  would  have  affected  the  work  directly, 
though  perhaps  not  fatally,  considering  the  splendid 
group  morale  prevalent.  It  is  certain  that  the  pupils  are 
not  as  unmindful  of  the  opportunities  given  them  as  they 
would  sometimes  have  us  think.  The  boys  have  this  year 
often  remarked  on  the  consideration  shown  them  and  always 
exhibited  genuine  appreciation.  This  attitude  is  most  pro¬ 
gressive.” 

Such  a  statement  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Principal 
who  has  through  the  several  years  we  have  had  a  summer 
session  watched  the  progress  of  this  innovation  with  earnest 
solicitude.  He  has  felt  for  many  years  that  it  is  wrong  to 
leave  unused  for  the  long  summer  vacation  time  the  fine 
facilities  we  have  for  continuing  our  service  to  the  sightless 
boys  and  girls  of  our  clientele. 

As  usual  the  mornings  were  filled  by  school  work,  affording 
opportunities  for  some  to  make  up  back  lessons  or  lost 
ground,  for  others  to  take  advance  studies  in  preparation  for 
the  regular  term.  In  the  afternoons  a  fine  schedule  of  recrea- 


tional  activities  was  arranged  providing  two  periods  of  swim¬ 
ming  each  week,  one  long  excursion  with  picnic  and  one 
short  excursion  a  week,  and  on  each  Friday  athletic  contests. 
Baseball  games  at  both  the  Polo  Grounds  and  the  Yankee 
Stadium  were  enjoyed  by  the  boys  and  both  boys  and  girls 
attended  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  at 
the  Lewisohn  Stadium  and  the  opera  at  the  Hippodrome. 
All  the  excursions  were  enjoyable  but  they  had  educative 
value  too,  as,  for  example,  the  trips  to  the  Farmingdale  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  to  Monsey,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  is  published,  to  a 
telephone  exchange,  to  Ellis  Island  and  to  the  New  York 
Police  Academy  and  Museum.  There  was  also  a  visit  to  the 
Newark  Airport  with  a  short  flying  trip  and  a  steamer  ride 
and  picnic  up  the  Hudson  to  Indian  Point. 

One  rather  novel  feature  of  the  afternoon  expeditions  came 
through  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  boys.  He  said  that, 
although  he  had  always  lived  in  New  York  City,  he  knew  so 
little  of  the  city  because  he  regularly  took  just  the  one  way 
from  home  to  school  and  then  home  again,  every  week,  and 
he  wished  they  might  see  some  things  he  had  heard  of. 
Accordingly,  small  groups  were  organized  to  go  exploring 
down  town. 

It  would  now  appear  that  the  continuance  of  the  summer 
session  as  a  fixed  part  of  the  Institute’s  program  should  be 
assured. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


October  18,  1933. 


Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

Principal. 
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TRACK  TEAM  OF  I93 3 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  BLIND  IN  AMERICA* 

If  our  common  populace  of  the  1820’s  were  aware  of 
the  blind,  it  was  with  no  overwhelming  sense  of  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  consider  them  as  a  concern  of  the  public  in  general. 
Those  who  could  not  see  were  looked  upon  as  most  unfor¬ 
tunate,  indeed,  but  their  development  into  useful  members 
of  society  was  deemed  impossible.  True,  thought  they  who 
thought  at  all,  some  blind  men  can  make  certain  articles,  not 
of  much  practical  service,  of  course,  with  a  kind  of  facility, 
but  that  the  blind  can  be  schooled  was  out  of  the  question. 
Anyone  who  became  blind  and  had  no  family  to  care  for  him, 
nurse  him,  endure  him,  and  finally  bury  him,  was  verily  a 
pitiful  case  and  the  almshouse  was  his  natural,  his  only  place. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  unconcern,  however,  a  few  men 
of  unusual  insight  conceived  of  the  blind  as  capable  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  animal  existence  and  began  an  agita¬ 
tion  of  social  concern  which  presently  resulted  in  definite 
action  in  New  England,  and  in  New  York,  and  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  out  of  which  grew  the  establishment  of  the  three  pio¬ 
neer  schools  for  the  blind  of  America. 

We  can  not  here  repeat  in  any  detail  the  story  of  those 
beginnings.  But  let  us  recall  a  few  salient  facts.  John  D. 
Fisher,  a  youthful  physician  of  Boston,  had  seen  in  Paris  the 
newly  established  institution  for  the  young  blind  and  began 
to  interest  influential  friends  in  the  project  of  organizing  a 
similar  institution  at  home.  New  Englanders  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  pondering  problems  that  are  new  before  taking 
action;  after  some  two  or  three  years’  consideration  of  this 

*An  Address  presented  at  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  A  Century  of  Progress,  July  n,  1933,  by  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
Principal,  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

New  York  City. 
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problem  there  came  the  incorporation  of  a  society  in  aid  of 
the  blind  and  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  This  was 
in  1829.  Meanwhile,  Samuel  Wood,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  almshouse  in 
his  city  of  New  York,  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the 
hapless  state  of  some  blind  boys  he  found  there  and  began  to 
cast  about  for  some  means  of  helping  them.  To  him  were 
joined  in  consideration  of  the  problem  and  in  arousing  public 
interest  other  generous  souls  and  in  particular,  Dr.  Samuel 
Akerly,  superintendent  for  ten  years,  and  physician  and 
secretary,  too,  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  In  1831  was  incorporated  through  their  activity  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  by  a  fortunate 
chance  there  came  into  association  with  them  young  Dr.  John 
D.  Russ,  but  lately  returned  from  Europe  where  he  had  been 
engrossed  in  medical  service  to  the  Greeks  warring  for  in¬ 
dependence.  Russ  offered  to  become  teacher  to  a  group  of 
sightless  boys  whom  the  Managers  of  the  new  institution 
were  permitted  by  the  city  authorities  to  remove  from  the 
almshouse,  and  thus  was  begun  March  15,  1932,  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  in  America. 

The  New  England  trustees  had  enlisted  the  interest  of 
another  philanthropic  physician  who  had  returned  to  his 
home  city  of  Boston  from  service  to  the  Greeks,  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  had  employed  him  as  superintendent,  and  he,  after 
visiting  the  few  schools  in  operation  in  Europe,  opened  in  his 
own  home  a  school  with  six  blind  children  in  August  1832. 

Quite  aside  from  connection  with  the  New  England  and 
New  York  enterprises,  and  probably  without  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  thereof,  another  Fisher,  J.  Francis  Fisher,  Esquire,  of 
Philadelphia,  another  Friend,  Roberts  Vaux,  and  Dr.  Caspar 
Morris  took  the  initiative  in  calling  into  existence  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  This 
became  an  actuality  when  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  a  German 
by  birth  and  a  teacher  by  profession,  began  the  instruction 
of  blind  children  in  Philadelphia  in  March  1833. 
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How  far  have  we  gone  from  these  beginnings  in  a  century 
of  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  America 
through  their  education?  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  in 
some  sort  the  growth  and  development  of  each  of  these 
pioneer  schools  as  they  have  progressed  from  their  small 
beginnings  to  the  present  effective  organizations,  serving  as 
the  years  have  gone  by  their  clientele  with  increasing  accep¬ 
tance  as  knowledge  grew  and  skill  developed  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  executives.  It  has  been  said  that  the  story  of  the 
careers  of  these  three  schools,  the  New  York  Institution, 
now  the  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  the  New 
England  Asylum,  now  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  furnishes  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  education  of  the  sightless  in  America  from 
the  beginning  to  today.  But  let  us  leave  the  particular  to 
consider  the  general  and  by  topic  rather  than  by  organiza¬ 
tion. 

It  is  in  America  the  accepted  dictum  that  education  is  the 
function  of  the  State.  After  the  first  movements  for  training 
the  blind  which  were  made  through  private  philanthropy, 
there  came  to  be  a  realization  that  blind  children  have  as 
much  right  to  schooling  as  others,  and  in  1837  Ohio  provided 
the  first  wholly  state  organized  and  supported  school  for  the 
blind.  Virginia  followed  in  1839;  and  in  the  next  decade 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi  estab¬ 
lished  schools  in  the  order  named.  And  today  all  states  of 
the  Union  except  six  have  provided  within  their  borders  for 
the  free  schooling  of  their  blind  children,  and  the  six  arrange 
with  the  neighboring  states  to  accept  their  sightless  youth 
as  pupils. 

Programs  of  school  activities  follow  closely  the  courses 
laid  down  in  the  public  schools  with  some  omissions  because 
of  the  handicap  of  lack  of  vision  in  the  pupils  and  with  some 
additions  to  the  usual  program  for  sighted  children. 
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Tools  and  Types 


Those  earliest  instructors  of  blind  children  found  few 
guide-posts  along  the  way.  They  must  invent  methods  and 
manufacture  means.  From  Europe  came  some  advice  and  a 
few  mechanical  devices.  Inventive  genius  was  a  part  of  every 
successful  teacher's  equipment.  Some  of  the  early  tools  were 
crude  and  some  were  costly  and  therefore  scarce.  But  as  the 
needs  became  apparent  devoted  teachers  sought  and  found 
ways  to  satisfy  them.  Raised  letters  were  used  in  early  days 
for  making  books  and  both  Howe  and  Friedlander  preferred 
them  to  the  punctographic  scheme  of  Braille,  the  French 
teacher.  William  Bell  Wait,  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the 
field  of  education  of  the  blind  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  promulgated  a  modification  of  Braille’s  method 
which  he  called  the  New  York  Point  System,  and  this  was 
used  in  a  large  number  of  schools.  To  effect  an  improvement 
on  the  French  system  Joel  W.  Smith  invented  Scientific 
Braille,  so-called,  and  this  was  adopted  in  many  schools. 
There  ensued  a  battle  of  the  types,  chiefly  between  New 
York  Point  and  American  Braille,  as  the  Smith  system  came 
to  be  called,  the  raised  letter  systems,  known  as  Line  Type, 
having  lost  vogue  as  the  point  methods  of  writing  came  to 
the  fore;  then,  by  agreement,  reached  in  1916,  uniformity 
with  English  speaking  peoples  was  approached  by  adoption 
of  the  British  adaptation  of  the  French  system,  with  certain 
changes,  and  in  1932  British  and  American  type  experts 
came  together  on  a  universal  code.  With  stylus  and  writing 
frame  the  blind  writer  may  now  communicate  with  his  sight¬ 
less  correspondent  anywhere  or  write  for  his  own  use;  and, 
better  yet,  with  the  Braille  typewriter  he  may  emulate  in 
speed  the  operator  of  a  Royal  or  an  Underwood. 

To  write  in  legible  fashion  so  far  as  the  seeing  are  con¬ 
cerned,  has  always  occupied  the  mind  of  the  ambitious  blind 
person.  Pencil  writing  was  followed  and  still  holds  a  place 
with  some,  but  the  invention  of  the  typewriter  was  a  great 
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boon  to  the  blind  who  would  communicate  their  thoughts 
to  their  seeing  friends  and  fellows.  And  for  the  reception  of 
the  spoken  word,  the  phonograph  and  next  the  radio  have 
been  the  genii  to  serve  the  sightless  in  a  fashion  incalculably 
acceptable;  now  Aladdin  rubs  his  lamp  again  and  “talking 
books”  are  added  to  his  means  of  intellectual  advancement. 

What  and  How? 

Leaders  in  the  education  of  the  sightless  have  not  been 
negligent  in  seeking  to  discover  what  courses  are  wisest  to 
follow  and  what  methods  are  the  best  to  pursue.  It  was  a 
virgin  field  into  which  Russ  entered,  with  equipment  of  only 
his  own  scholarship  and  a  deal  of  insight,  and  Howe  had 
little  more  equipment,  though  he  had  the  advantage  of  a 
long  course  of  observation  of  European  pioneering  and  the 
assistance  of  two  blind  teachers  whom  he  brought  from 
France.  How  much  these  men  and  Friedlander  helped  each 
other,  we  do  not  know;  but  each  was  earnestly  engaged  to 
find  what  was  best  for  these  sightless  youth  to  undertake  of 
scholastic,  artistic,  manual  effort.  The  set  of  education  of 
the  blind  was  after  many  years  of  trial  by  these  men  and 
their  successors  and  all  the  devoted  instructors  of  the  sight¬ 
less  toward  an  equipment  as  nearly  approaching  that  of  the 
sighted  student  as  may  be  reached.  The  more  scholarly  and 
intelligent  among  the  blind  themselves  have  approved  this 
as  the  true  goal  of  all  efforts  to  equip  those  who  do  not  see 
to  meet  the  problems  of  life  and  to  take  their  place  as  citizens 
and  as  members  of  society. 

A  body  of  educational  theory  and  a  record  of  successful 
practice  in  this  special  field  were  not  available  to  the  mid¬ 
century  instructors;  so,  in  1853  some  leaders  called  a  conven¬ 
tion  with  the  hope  in  mind  of  forming  a  professional  code. 
But  no  meeting  of  the  association  then  formed  was  held  after 
the  initial  one  until  nearly  two  decades  had  passed.  Then  a 
national  organization  was  effected  which  has  functioned 
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since,  with  some  success,  we  believe,  in  attaining  the  ends 
sought;  it  is  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  Today  through  the  printed  Proceedings  of  its  thirty- 
one  biennial  conventions  it  has  accumulated  pronouncements 
of  policy  and  expositions  of  theory,  together  with  reports  of 
practices  that  have  proved  effective  in  serving  the  great  end 
of  providing  the  best  practicable  means  for  the  blind  to  secure 
an  education  adapted  to  their  needs. 

Intellectual,  manual,  esthetic  training  proceed  in  the  effort 
to  equip  the  blind,  having  aims  similar  to  those  followed  in 
schools  for  the  seeing.  That  he  may  cope  with  his  world  the 
sightless  man  must  have  a  mind  well  stored  and  well  sharp¬ 
ened,  not  less  but  more  than  others;  it  is  by  the  use  of  such 
mental  development  that  the  most  capable  seize  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  successful  accomplishment.  In  the  intellectual  field 
the  blind  have  the  best  chance.  Some  men,  however,  what¬ 
ever  their  condition,  are  best  fitted  by  nature  and  inclination 
to  do  work  that  is  manual  in  its  nature.  Therefore  good 
schooling  of  the  blind  contemplates  exceptional  training  in 
this  field.  And  for  the  sightless  the  chief  arena  in  which  the 
esthetic  nature  and  attainments  may  be  exercised  is  that  of 
musical  understanding  and  performance. 

Some  Sightless  Men  of  Mark 

Certainly  the  results  of  a  century’s  effort  to  serve  the  cause 
of  education  of  the  blind  must  be  reckoned  through  examples 
of  men  and  women  who  have  been  prepared  to  go  out  of  the 
special  schools  into  life’s  hard  school.  Here  only  a  few  names 
may  be  presented  with  but  a  characterizing  word  or  two: 
Helen  Keller,  marvelous  mistress  of  the  world  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  insight,  conqueror  of  two  handicaps,  loss  of  sight 
and  loss  of  hearing;  David  Duffle  Wood,  musician,  composer, 
associate  of  the  world  famous  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell  in  the 
service  of  the  Baptist  Temple  in  Philadelphia;  Fanny  J. 
Crosby,  writer  of  hymns  of  Christian  faith  through  which 
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countless  thousands  were  inspired  to  seek  and  find  her  God 
and  Saviour;  Samuel  Bacon,  scholar  in  language,  and  founder 
of  three  schools  for  the  blind — those  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska;  Ambrose  J.  Shotwell,  exemplar  of  the  lofty  virtues 
in  personal  relations  and  leader  in  promoting  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  blind  in  a  whole  state,  Michigan;  Sir 
Frederick  Fraser,  philosopher,  inspirer  of  an  entire  nation, 
Canada,  to  provide  for  its  sightless  children’s  schooling; 
Lewis  Carll,  mathematician,  scholar,  author — not  widely 
known  since  his  field  was  that  of  the  higher  mathematics  in 
which  few  are  exercised;  Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock,  distin¬ 
guished  physician  and  author,  recognized  leading  heart 
specialist  of  Chicago;  and  with  these  might  be  enumerated 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  men  of  business,  writers,  lawyers 
whose  achievements  in  filling  places  of  usefulness  in  the  world 
have  adorned  the  record  of  a  hundred  years  of  education  of 
the  blind  in  America.  And  by  their  fruits  shall  the  schools 
of  America  be  known. 

Providing  Reading  Matter  for  the  Blind 

No  account  of  these  hundred  years  should  fail  to  call 
attention,  though  it  must  now  be  through  a  very  brief  refer¬ 
ence,  to  the  growth  of  book  production  for  the  blind.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  nothing  and  through  the  first  decades  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pitiably  small  equipment  of  literature  in  em¬ 
bossed  form,  the  schools  experienced  a  great  advance  through 
the  generous  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  task  to  provide  text-books  for  the  sight¬ 
less  children  of  the  country.  This  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  began  in  1879  when  arrangement  was  made  for 
an  annual  expenditure  of  #10,000  to  supply  books  and 
tangible  apparatus  through  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  Printing  House  had 
been  established  in  1858  and  had  done  a  limited  yet  yeoman 
service  in  this  field,  having  practically  no  capital  and  little 
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financial  support.  The  Federal  subsidy  of  $10,000  continued 
the  main  source  of  school  books  for  many  years  and  only  re¬ 
cently  was  the  amount  increased,  first,  to  $50,000  and  lately 
to  $75,000  a  year.  This  for  the  means  of  education  of  the 
young  blind.  Only  within  the  latest  three  years  there  has 
been  made  available  for  producing  books  for  the  adult  blind, 
through  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  sum  of  $100,000 
annually. 

Day  School  Classes  for  the  Blind 

While  most  of  the  sightless  have  been  trained  in  residential 
schools,  there  began  in  1900  a  movement  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  special  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools. 
Members  of  such  classes  reside  with  their  parents  and  are 
usually  transported  to  centers  in  the  several  cities  in  which 
these  classes  have  been  established  for  special  guidance  in 
their  studies  by  teachers  set  apart  for  that  service.  As  much 
commingling  with  sighted  pupils  in  the  regular  classrooms 
as  is  found  practicable  results  in  a  sense  of  comradeship  and 
of  equal  accomplishment  in  class  work,  it  is  held.  In  four¬ 
teen  communities  in  the  United  States  such  classes  are  now 
provided. 

Sight-Saving  Classes 

While  essentially  of  a  wholly  separate  character  from 
those  for  instruction  of  the  blind,  day  classes  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  vision  have  come  to  be  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped  and  deserve 
mention  in  a  survey  of  this  century  of  progress  in  a  special 
field.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  of  Perkins  Institution  brought 
from  England  the  idea  of  providing  with  special  small 
groupings  for  the  training  of  children  who  are  myopic  or  for 
other  reasons  can  not  continue  in  the  classes  for  children 
with  good  sight;  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  class  in 
Boston.  Almost  immediately,  Robert  B.  Irwin  organized 
classes  for  such  children  in  Cleveland.  Because  the  super- 
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visor  of  day  classes  for  blind  children  has  been  the  discoverer 
of  the  children  who  need  the  conservation  of  vision  class  it 
came  to  be  the  custom  to  put  him  in  charge  of  both  groups. 
Sometimes  for  economy  of  operation  or  other  reasons  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  blind  and  those  who  belong  in  the  sight-saving 
group  have  been  put  together  under  one  teacher.  This  is 
manifestly  quite  improper  and  a  hindrance  to  both  the  blind 
and  those  for  whom  the  effort  is  to  save  vision.  The  one  who 
is  blind  must  be  a  finger  reader;  the  one  who  has  some  vision 
must  not  fail  to  make  use  of  such  as  he  has,  and  be  trained 
for  life  as  a  seeing  person.  Furthermore,  the  teacher  of  the 
blind  is  not  trained  for  the  very  special  service  of  leading 
the  children  who  belong  in  the  sight-saving  class,  and  vice 
versa.  Intelligent  handling  of  this  problem  will  bring  abso¬ 
lute  divorce  of  these  two  groups  of  the  visually  handicapped. 

The  sight-saving  class  movement  has  had  a  steady  growth 
and  there  has  developed  under  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  a  technique  both  of 
class  management  and  instruction  and  of  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  that  augurs  well  for  future  large  extension  of  this  much 
needed  service. 

Education  of  the  Public  with  Reference  to 

the  Blind 

This  brief  conspectus  of  the  progress  of  a  century  in  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  began  with  a  comment  on  the  attitude 
of  the  general  public  toward  the  proposal  to  make  trial  of 
such  a  scheme  as  giving  the  sightless  the  benefit  of  school¬ 
ing.  That  attitude  was  quite  manifestly  one  of  incredulity 
as  to  the  possibility  of  their  being  able  to  learn.  We  have 
seen  that  the  belief  of  the  philanthropists  and  educators  of 
the  1820’s  in  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  the  project 
to  establish  schools  for  the  sightless  has  been  quite  justified, 
that  means  and  methods  and  materials  of  educating  those 
so  handicapped  have  been  provided,  that  the  results  have 
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justified  all  the  effort  put  forth — it  has  been  proved  in  a 
century  that  the  blind  are  capable  of  being  prepared  for  a 
useful  place  in  our  body  social.  How  far  have  we  gone  in 
changing  the  public  from  its  attitude  of  incredulity  into  a 
general  acceptance  of  the  blind  as  completely  useful  and 
capable  members  of  society?  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
schooling  of  the  blind  has  been  more  successful  than  the 
schooling  of  the  public  who  look  upon  the  blind  with  little 
appreciation  of  what  capable  trained  sightless  people  can 
accomplish.  This  teaching  of  the  public  is  now  a  task  to  be 
pursued  with  more  and  more  assiduity  by  those  who  have 
the  illumination  of  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  possibilities 
of  those  who  cannot  see  with  eyes  of  flesh;  and  by  patient 
persistence  of  the  blind  themselves  in  making  patent  to  the 
world  in  general  the  fact  that  they,  too,  have  a  contribution 
to  make  to  the  world’s  ongoing. 

For  promoting  this  end  of  educating  the  general  public  the 
day  is  one  of  hope  as  we  contemplate  the  useful  service  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  created  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  to  serve  this 
very  purpose  as  well  as  render  acceptable  leadership  in  all 
matters  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  sightless;  and 
joined  to  the  work  of  this  organization  the  social  service  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  that  of  state  commissions  and  civic 
organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  these  one  and 
all  a  cordial  Godspeed! 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  PRINCIPAL 


To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
school  year  ended  June  30,  1933 : 


Number  of  pupils  June  30,  1932 .  155 

Admitted  during  the  year .  33 


Total .  188 

Reductions .  31 


Number  remaining .  157 

Total  enrolment .  167 


The  school  curriculum  provides  for  complete  primary  and 
secondary  courses,  based  on  the  syllabuses  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  includes  music,  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  physical  training.  The  daily  schedules  may  be  found 
on  pages  31  to  33. 


In  the  high  school  there  are 
subjects: 

English  1. 

English  2. 

English  3. 

English  4. 

Elementary  Algebra. 
Intermediate  Algebra. 
Geometry. 

Latin  1. 

Latin  3. 

German  1. 


now  classes  in  the  following 

French  1. 

French  2. 

History  A. 

American  History. 
Elementary  Biology. 
Physical  Geography. 
Dictaphone. 

Comprehensive  Reading. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  music  subjects  and  the  num¬ 


ber  of  pupils  in  each: 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Beginning  music .  40  25  65 

Piano .  32  31  63 

Organ .  4  2  6 

Ear  Training  and  Melody  Writing .  3  5  8 

Tuning .  12  —  12 

Voice .  5  8  13 

Voice  Lectures .  5  8  13 

Solfeggio .  9  4  13 

Chorus  Work .  34  25  59 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  in  which  examina¬ 
tions  were  taken  during  the  year,  with  the  number  of  pupils 


passing  in  each : 

Silent  Reading .  13 

Spelling .  12 

Writing .  12 

Elementary  English .  12 

Arithmetic .  1 1 

Geography .  7 

English,  four  years .  7 

Latin,  two  years .  5 

Latin,  three  years .  3 

French,  three  years .  8 

German,  two  years .  4 

German,  three  years .  2 

Elementary  Algebra .  6 

Geometry .  6 

Elementary  United  States  History  with  Civics .  8 

American  History .  4 

History  A .  12 

Civics .  9 

Physical  Geography .  12 

Elementary  Biology .  I 

Music  History .  2 

Comprehensive  Music,  three  years .  3 
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A  TRIAL  HEAT — FIFTY  YARD  DASH 


And  the  record  of  the  Regents’  examinations  for  the  past 


year  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  examination  days . * .  io 

Pupils  examined .  69 

Subjects  covered .  25 

Answer  papers  written .  178 

Answer  papers  claimed . 159 

Papers  allowed  by  the  Regents .  155 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  examinations 
held  from  1917  to  1933: 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

claimed 

allowed 

allowed 

No. 

No. 

No. 

of  No. 

of  No. 

of  No. 

examined. 

claimed. 

allowed. 

examined. 

examined. 

claimed. 

1917 . 

107 

98 

91 

91-57 

85.04 

92.85 

1918 . 

no 

IO3 

99 

92.81 

90.00 

96.II 

1919 . 

...  1 15 

94 

9i 

81.73 

79-13 

96.80 

1920 . 

...  89 

74 

72 

83.14 

80.89 

97.29 

1921 . 

...  119 

104 

97 

87.39 

81.51 

93.26 

1922 . 

127 

103 

IOI 

81.10 

79.54 

98.05 

1923 . 

1 21 

108 

IOI 

89.25 

8347 

93-51 

1924 . 

...  I44 

120 

in 

83.33 

77.08 

92.50 

1925 . 

•  •  •  H3 

99 

93 

69.23 

65.03 

93-93 

1926 . 

...  l6o 

122 

121 

76.25 

75.62 

99.18 

1927 . 

...  I49 

ii5 

113 

77.18 

76.83 

98.26 

1928 . 

,  ...  I32 

104 

104 

78.78 

78.78 

100.00 

1929 . 

. ..  I30 

109 

108 

80.76 

80.30 

99.08 

1930 . 

. . . .  169 

138 

131 

81.65 

77-51 

94-93 

1931 . 

. . . .  I40 

121 

120 

86.42 

85.71 

99.18 

1932 . 

.  .  .  .  162 

136 

125 

83.9s 

77.16 

91.91 

1933 . 

178 

159 

155 

89.32 

87.07 

97.48 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  pupils  present  during  the  year 


1932-1933,  who  have 

• 

equivalent: 

earned  Regents’ 

certificates  or  their 

PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATES 

Anthony  Aliverti 

Edwin  Jepson 

Margaret  Ostendorff 

James  Barletta 

Kenneth  Katz 

Duval  Otis 

Walter  Barrett 

Martin  Kleinrock 

Anna  Petersen 

Walter  Bell 

Albina  Lanzaro 

Josephine  Petrucci 

Marjorie  Bennett 

Ralph  Macillaro 

Charles  Quaglia 

Charles  Biesel 

Elmer  Mahlone 

Eugene  Raniere 

Joseph  Campanella 

Margaret  Malfetti 

Fred  Reeve 

Frank  Cataldo 

Catherine  Masset 

Beatrice  Saladino 

James  Chicachee 

Gladys  Menter 

Rafael  Sarria 

John  Dorschak 

Samuel  Mittentag 

Paul  Sauerland 

Robert  Puke 

Gertrude  Musier 

Harry  Sbar 

Clarence  Gouldner 

Helen  Nagy 

Marie  Sheehan 

Lillian  Grosser 

Frank  Napolitano 

Walter  Suchalski 

Reece  Harcourt 

Frederic  Neumann 

Edna  Vingoe 

Max  Helman 

Julia  O’Connor 

Benzion  Wax 

Margaret  Hoffmire 
Charlotte  Husband 

Richard  O’Connor 

George  Young 

SEVEN  UNITS  TOWARD  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA 

Walter  Barrett 

Ralph  Macillaro 

Frank  Napolitano 

Marjorie  Bennett 

Samuel  Mittentag 

Beatrice  Saladino 

James  Chicachee 

Gertrude  Musier 

Harry  Sbar 

Robert  Duke 

Max  Helman 

Helen  Nagy 

Benzion  Wax 

TEN  UNITS  TOWARD  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA 

Walter  Barrett 

Gertrude  Musier 

Beatrice  Saladino 

Marjorie  Bennett 

Helen  Nagy 

Harry  Sbar 

James  Chicachee 

Robert  Duke 

Frank  Napolitano 

Benzion  Wax 

FIFTEEN  UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA 

Marjorie  Bennett 

Edwin  Jepson 

Frank  Napolitano 

Max  Helman 

Gertrude  Musier 

Beatrice  Saladino 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

Principal. 


September  18,  1933. 
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ON  THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD 


AFTERNOON  PERIODS— UPPER  SCHOOL 
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^Machine  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  hand  sewing. 
Study  period  7:45  to  8:45,  unless  otherwise  assigned. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 
1932-1933 


ACKERMAN,  ANTHONY 
ADAMS,  JOSEPH 
ALIVERTI,  ANTHONY 
ARGONDIZZA,  ENRICO 
BARLETTA,  JAMES 
BARRETT,  WALTER 
BECK,  BRUNO 
BELL,  WALTER 
BERKOWITZ,  IRVING 
BIESEL,  CHARLES 
BRUCE,  JOHN 
CAMPANELLA,  JOHN 
CAMPANELLA,  JOSEPH 
CARTER,  RICHARD 
CASTAGNA,  ANGELO 
CASTELLI,  THOMAS 
CASTRIGNO,  FRANK 
CATALDO,  FRANK 
CHAPMAN,  LESLIE 
CHICACHEE,  JAMES 
CICCARELLO,  JAMES 
CLARK,  MERRITT 
COADY,  CLIFFORD 
CRETELLI,  WILLIAM 
DEPEW,  CHARLES 
DE  SICCO,  JAMES 
DI  BIASE,  JAMES 
DORF,  JEAN 
DORSCHAK,  JOHN 
DUKE,  ROBERT 
FALLER,  HENRY 
FERRERI,  LEONARD 
GEYER,  SIDNEY 
GILBERT,  LEONARD 
GILL,  LEROY 
GOULDNER,  CLARENCE 


BOYS 

GREENAN,  JOHN 
GRIMES,  GEORGE 
GUIDO,  TONY 
GUNDERSON,  ROBERT 
HAGELSTEIN,  ANDREW 
HARCOURT,  REECE 
HELMAN,  MAX 
HENDRICKSON,  LA  RUE 
HENRIQUEZ,  ANGEL 
HENRY,  EDWARD 
HILLIARD,  JOHN 
HUERSTEL,  GEORGE 
JENSEN,  JOHN 
JEPSON,  EDWIN 
KATZ,  KENNETH 
KLEINROCK,  MARTIN 
KOPELSON,  SANFORD 
KOVAK,  NICK 
KRAMER,  ARTHUR 
LASICKEWIZZ,  ADAM 
LISCH,  EDWARD 
LO  CICERO,  MICHAEL 
LONGHINI,  ERNEST 
MACILLARO,  RALPH 
MAHLONE,  ELMER 
MANZO,  MARIO 
MARAFITO,  GIRALOMO 
MARESCO,  FERDINAND 
METZLER,  HOWARD 
MITTENTAG,  SAMUEL 
MORRIS,  JOHN 
MUNDY,  HAROLD 
NAPOLITANO,  FRANK 
NAPUTANO,  TONY 
NERVIK,  ERNEST 


NEUMANN,  FREDERIC 
NOGA,  JOSEPH 
O’CONNOR,  RICHARD 
OTIS,  DUVAL 
PARRINELLO,  JOSEPH 
PASHCHAK,  JOHN 
PASNOSKY,  PETER 
PENNELLA,  CHARLES 
PRICE,  ROBERT 
QUAGLIA,  CHARLES 
QUINN,  JOHN 
RANIERE,  EUGENE 
REEVE,  FRED 
REILLY,  CHARLES 
RETHIER,  HAROLD 
RIDGEWAY,  EARL 
RIDGEWAY,  KENNETH 
ROGERS,  GUION 
ROSSITER,  ROBERT 
RUSSELL,  ROBERT 
RUSSO,  JOSEPH 
SARRIA,  RAFAEL 
SAUERLAND,  PAUL 
SBAR,  HARRY 
SHEEHAN,  WILLIAM 
SIMON,  GEORGE 
SUCHALSKI,  WALTER 
SUTCLIFFE,  HARRY 
TOMORI,  FRANK 
TROMPETA,  MENANDRO 
VIENI,  FRED 
WAX,  BENZION 
YOUNG,  GEORGE 
ZAKOR,  STEPHEN 
ZENKER,  JOHN 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 
1932-1933 


A  VERNA,  RITA 
BALLARD,  FLOSSIE 
BARBERA,  LENA 
BENNETT,  MARJORIE 
BORYNACK,  VIRGINIA 
BOURNE,  ENID 
BRACEY,  GENEVA 
CHADWICK,  DAMICKA 
COLE,  JOY 
CROMIE,  HARRIET 
CROSS,  CHARLOTTE 
DEVLIN,  DOROTHEA 
DILLON,  RITA 
EBERT,  MILDRED 
ELLIOTT,  DOROTHY 
GAMBLE,  FLORENCE 
GARREN,  HELEN 
GINZBURG,  SYLVIA 
GROSSER,  LILLIAN 
HAGLUND,  JEANNE 
HALL,  MARJORIE 


GIRLS 

HERR,  DOROTHY 
HOFFMIRE,  MARGARET 
HOLLE,  MARION 
HUSBAND, CHARLOTTE 
IRBY,  OLIVIA 
KAUFMAN,  LOTTIE 
LA  CARRUBBA,  SARAH 
LANZARO,  ALBINA 
LOMBARD,  THERESA 
MAHONEY,  MARGARET 
MALFETTI,  MARGARET 
MARROW,  VERNABELLE 
MASSET,  CATHERINE 
MENTER,  ELAINE 
MENTER,  GLADYS 
MUSIER,  GERTRUDE 
MC  CLEAVEY,  DOROTHY 
MC  HUGH,  ARLENE 
NAGY,  HELEN 
O’BRIEN,  EILEEN 


O’CONNELL,  HELEN 
O’CONNOR,  JULIA 
OSTENDORFF,  MARGARET 
PARISI,  BEATRICE 
PETERSEN,  ANNA 
PETERSON,  DOROTHY 
PETRUCCI,  JOSEPHINE 
PIRETTI,  MARY 
PUCEK,  AMELIA 
RENZI,  ARGENTINA 
SALADINO,  BEATRICE 
SALADINO,  LUCIA 
SCOTTI,  IDA 
SCROBE,  LIVIA 
SHEEHAN,  MARIE 
SMITH,  PAULINE 
SPINNER,  FRANCES 
TUCKER,  WINIFRED 
VINGOE,  EDNA 
VISIT,  MARY 


ORGAN  RECITAL 

BY 

THEODORE  A.  TAFERNER,  F.  A.  G.  O. 

ASSISTED  BY 

ARTHUR  H.  CHRISTMANN,  Clarinettist 
ANTHONY  LOUDIS,  Accompanist 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Tuesday  evening,  November  28,  1932,  at  eight-thirty  o’clock 

f 

PROGRAM 

I. 

Prelude  in  C  Minor . /.  S.  Bach 

Minuet  (Arranged  by  Mr.  Taferner)  ....  Boccherini 
Agnus  Dei  (Arranged  by  Mr.  Taferner)  ....  Bizet 
March  from  Aida . Verdi 


II. 


Adagio  from  Clarinet  Concerto  Op.  107  .  .  .  Mozart 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Schubert  .  .  Ferdinand  David 

Mr.  Christmann 

•  • 

III. 

Choral  in  A  Minor . Cesar  Franck 

The  Bells  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  .  .  Alexander  Russell 

IV. 

Second  Arabesque  (Arranged  by  Alfred  Piquet)  .  Debussy 

Petite  Piece . Debussy 

Villanella . Bruno  Labate 

Mr.  Christmann 

V. 

Dithyramb . Basil  Harwood 
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A  PUSH-BALL  CONTEST — UPPER  SCHOOL  GYMNASIUM 


CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 
Friday  afternoon,  December  16,  1932,  at  two  o’clock 

• 

PROGRAM 
A  Christmas  Carol 

Adapted  from  the  Story  by  Charles  Dickens 
STAVE  I 

Counting  House  of  Scrooge  and  Marley 
Warehouse  of  Fezziwig  and  Company 

STAVE  II 

Counting  House  of  Scrooge  and  Marley 
Home  of  Bob  Cratchit 

STAVE  III 

Counting  House  of  Scrooge  and  Marley 

A  Churchyard 

Home  of  Bob  Cratchit 


CAST 


Ebenezer  Scrooge 

Bob  Cratchit . 

Fred . 

Two  Mission  Lassies  . 

Ghost  of  Jacob  Marley 
Spirit  of  Christmas  Past  . 
Spirit  of  Christmas  Present 
Spirit  of  Christmas  Yet  to  Come 

First  Wait . 

Mr.  Fezziwig . 

Mrs.  Fezziwig  .... 

Fezziwig  Girls  .... 

Young  Scrooge  .... 

Dick . 

Bella  . 

Mrs.  Cratchit  .... 

Martha . 

Peter  . 

Belinda . 

Bob . 

Betty . 

Tiny  Tim . 


Edwin  Jepson 
James  Chicachee 
Walter  Bell 
fBeatrice  Saladino 
/Helen  Nagy 
.  George  Young 
Marjorie  Bennett 
Paul  Sauerland 
George  Young 
William  Sheehan 
Walter  Bell 
Catherine  Masset 
Edna  Vingoe 
Margaret  Ostendorff 
Arlene  McHugh 
Frederic  Neumann 
Fred  Reeve 
Margaret  Hoffmire 
.  Helen  Nagy 
.  Marie  Sheehan 
Edward  Lisch 
Beatrice  Saladino 
Leonard  Ferreri 
Charlotte  Cross 
Mario  Manzo 


By  the  Cradle 
Bethlehem  \ 
Wassail  Song/ 


CHORUS 
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Cesar  Franck 
Old  English 


RECITAL 


BY 

ELIZABETH  KELLOGG  MILES 

CONTRALTO 

ELIZABETH  THODE  at  the  Piano 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Monday  evening,  February  6th,  1933,  at  eight-thirty  o’clock 

f 

PROGRAM 

I. 

An  die  Musir. . Schubert 

Sterne  mit  den  Goldnen  Fusschen  .  .  Graben-Hoffman 

Sapphische  Ode . Brahms 

My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair  ....  Haydn 
Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume  . Rubinstein 

II. 

Aria  from  La  Gioconda  . Ponchielli 

Voce  di  Donna 

III. 

Two  Biblical  Songs . Dvorak 

May,  the  Maiden . Carpenter 

The  Sleep  that  Flits  on  Baby’s  Eyes  .  .  .  Carpenter 

IV. 

Down  in  the  Forest . Ronald 

Melisande  in  the  Wood . Goetz 

Die  blauen  Fruhlingsaugen .  Ries 
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RECITAL 

JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Friday  afternoon,  February  17,  1933,  at  two-fifteen  o’clock 

PROGRAM 

Rondo,  Op.  51,  No.  2 . Beethoven 

Andante  cantabile  e  grazioso 

Sonata,  Op.  81 . Beethoven 

Les  Adieux:  Adagio  allegro 
L’ Absence:  Andante  espressivo 
Le  Retour:  Vivacissimamente 


Capriccio,  Op.  116,  No.  7 . Brahms 

Allegro  agitato 

Intermezzo,  Op.  116,  No.  2 . Brahms 

Andante 

Intermezzo,  Op.  119,  No.  3 . Brahms 

Grazioso  e  giocoso 

Paganini  Variations . Brahms 


Une  Barque  Sur  L’Ocean .  Ravel 

La  Terrasse  des  Audiences  du  Claire  de  Lune  .  Debussy 

Feux  D’Artifice . Debussy 

Gipsy  Airs . Tausig 
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COMPLIMENTARY  CONCERT 

OF  THE 

SAINT  CECILIA  CLUB 

Victor  Harris,  Conductor 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Tuesday  afternoon,  March  21st,  1933,  at  three-thirty  o’clock 


PROGRAM 

I. 

Fairy  Fantasy . II.  A.  Matthews 

(Composed  for  the  Club:  First  Performance) 

II. 

(a)  The  Time  of  Parting . Henry  Hadley 

{h)  Don’t  Come  in,  Sir,  Please  ....  Cyril  Scott 
(c)  Valse  Ariette . Deems  Taylor 

III. 

Two  Unaccompanied  Part-Songs: 


(a)  Blow,  Bugle,  Blow  (Tennyson)  .  .  Edgar  L.  Bainton 

( b )  About  the  Sweet  Bag  of  a  Bee  (Robert  Herrick) 


Traume  (Tristan) 

IV. 

George  Oldroyd 

Richard  Wagner 

God  in  Nature  . 

V. 

•  •  •  • 

Franz  Schubert 

Medley — From  the 

VI. 

Sunny  South  . 

.  Victor  Harris 

Morning 

VII. 

•  •  •  • 

.  Victor  Harris 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE,  AVAUNT! — THE  DAIRY  MAIDS 


ANNIVERSARY  EXERCISES 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


AT 


SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Wednesday  afternoon,  April  5,  1933,  at  two-thirty  o’clock 

and 


Thursday  evening,  April  6,  1933,  at  eight-thirty  o’clock 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 


1.  Organ — Allegro  ma  non  troppo  from  Sonata  No.  1  .  Borowski 

Charles  Biesel 

2.  A  Health  Revue .  Physical  Training  Department 


PART  I  . 

Uncle  Sam,  anxious  to  learn  what  physical  activities  foreign  nations 
engage  in  to  promote  health,  invites  eight  nations  to  a  conference. 
Each  country  sends  one  delegate  and  a  group  of  athletes  for 
demonstration  purposes: 


Country 
England  .  . 
Switzerland 
Ireland  .  . 
Japan  .  .  . 
Holland  .  . 
Germany  .  . 
Greece  .  .  . 

Sweden  .  .  . 
America  .  . 


Delegate  Feature 

Mr.  Knight  -  George  Young  ....  Bowling 
Mr.  Zwingli  -  Walter  Barrett  .  Skaters’  Waltz 
Mr.  Lafferty  -  Richard  O’Connor  .  .  Irish  Jig 
Mr.  Yamasuki  -  Joseph  Campanella  .  Tumbling 
Mr.  Van  Zuyder  -  Paul  Sauerland  .  .  .  Dance 
Mr.  Reichart  -  Walter  Suchalski  .  .  .  Drill 
Mr.  Nicholapoulus  - 

James  Chicachee  ....  Gymnasium  Scene 
Mr.  Swensen  -  Edwin  Jepson  .  .  .  Apparatus 
Uncle  Sam  -  Frederic  Neumann  Presiding  Officer 
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PART  II 


Uncle  Sam  shows  the  foreign  delegates  that  Americans  attain 
health  by  right  living  and  the  practice  of  simple  health  rules, 
some  of  which  he  has  dramatized: 


Rule  I: 
Rule  II: 
Rule  III: 
Rule  IV: 
Rule  V: 
Rule  VI: 

Rule  VII: 


Have  a  physical  examination  every  year. 

Drink  a  quart  of  milk  every  day. 

Eat  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  every  day. 

Eat  three  wholesome  meals  every  day. 

Play  part  of  every  day  out  of  doors. 

Keep  the  teeth  clean  and  take  a  bath  oftener  than 
once  a  week. 

Sleep  nine  hours  every  night  in  a  well  ventilated 
room. 


END 


3.  Chorus — Bedouin  Love  Song  ....  Arthur  Foote 
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PUPILS  WHO  PARTICIPATED 


AVERNA,  RITA 
BALLARD,  FLOSSIE 
BENNETT,  MARJORIE 
BORYNACK,  VIRGINIA 
BRACEY,  GENEVA 
COLE, JOY 
CROMIE,  HARRIET 
CROSS,  CHARLOTTE 
EBERT,  MILDRED 
ELLIOTT,  DOROTHY 
GAMBLE,  FLORENCE 
HOFFMIRE,  MARGARET 
IRBY,  OLIVIA 
LANZARO,  ALBINA 
MUSIER,  GERTRUDE 
O’CONNOR,  JULIA 
OSTENDORFF,  MARGARET 
PARISI,  BEATRICE 
PETRUCCI,  JOSEPHINE 
SALADINO,  BEATRICE 
SALADINO,  LUCIA 
SCOTTI,  IDA 
SCROBE,  LIVIA 
SHEEHAN,  MARIE 
SMITH,  PAULINE 
VINGOE,  EDNA 
VISIT,  MARY 
ACKERMAN, ANTHONY 
ALIVERTI,  ANTHONY 
BARLETTA,  JAMES 
BARRETT,  WALTER 
BIESEL,  CHARLES 
CAMPANELLA,  JOHN 
CAMPANELLA,  JOSEPH 
CARTER,  RICHARD 
CASTAGNA,  ANGELO 


CHICACHEE,  JAMES 
CRETELLI,  WILLIAM 
DE  SICCO,  JAMES 
DI  BIASE,  JAMES 
FERRERI,  LEONARD 
GEYER,  SIDNEY 
GILL,  LEROY 
GRIMES,  GEORGE 
HELMAN,  MAX 
HENDRICKSON,  LA  RUE 
HENRIQUEZ,  ANGEL 
HUERSTEL,  GEORGE 
JEPSON,  EDWIN 
LISCH,  EDWARD 
MACILLARO,  RALPH 
MARAFITO,  GIRALOMO 
MITTENTAG,  SAMUEL 
NEUMANN,  FREDERIC 
O’CONNOR,  RICHARD 
OTIS,  DUVAL 
PARRINELLO,  JOSEPH 
QUAGLIA,  CHARLES 
REEVE, FRED 
ROGERS,  GUION 
ROSSITER,  ROBERT 
RUSSELL,  ROBERT 
SAUERLAND,  PAUL 
SBAR,  HARRY 
SIMON,  GEORGE 
SUCHALSKI,  WALTER 
TOMORI,  FRANK 
VIENI,  FRED 
WAX,  BENZION 
YOUNG, GEORGE 
ZENKER,  JOHN 
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ORGAN  RECITAL 


BY 

HENRY  F.  SEIBERT 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Friday  afternoon,  April  21,  1933,  at  two-thirty  o’clock 


PROGRAM 

Hosannah!  . 

Th.  Dubois 

Carillon 

. 

Eric  Delamarter 

Concert  Scherzo  in  F 

. 

Purcell  Mansfield 

Largo  .... 

Handel 

Intermezzo  and  Fuga  Cromatica  (Sonata  in  A  Minor) 


Rheinberger 

Choral  Prelude,  “0  Sacred  Head” 

J.  S.  Bach 

Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  Minor  . 

J.  S.  Bach 

Marche  Champetre . 

A.  J.  Boex 

Echo  Bells . 

John  Hyatt  Brewer 

First  Pedal  Study . 

Pietro  Yon 

# 
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BRAHMS 


RECITAL 


IN  MEMORY  OF 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

1833-1897 

AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Thursday  evening,  May  25,  1933,  at  eight-thirty  o’clock 


PROGRAM 

Chorus — How  Lovely  is  Thy  Dwelling-Place 

from  “ German  Requiem” 

Soprano  Solo . Marie  Sheehan 

{a)  My  Love  is  Green 
(b)  The  Blacksmith 

Soprano  Solo . Beatrice  Saladino 

( a )  May  Night 

( b )  Sunday 

Quartet — In  the  Night 

Beatrice  Saladino  Fred  Reeve 

Gertrude  Musier  George  Young 

Chorus — Song  From  Ossian’s  Fingal 

Piano  Solo — Intermezzo  in  C  ....  Ruth  Johnson 

Soprano  Solo . Margaret  Hoff  mire 

{a)  Sapphic  Ode 
(b)  Lullaby 

Duet — Love  Finds  the  Way 

Marie  Sheehan  Gertrude  Musier 

Chorus — Five  Gipsy  Songs 

Piano  Solo — Intermezzo  in  E  Flat  .  .  .  Ruth  Johnson 

Chorus — How  Lovely  is  Thy  Dwelling-Place 

from  “ German  Requiem” 
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PUPILS’  RECITAL 


AT 

SCHERMERHORN  HALL 

Friday  afternoon,  June  16,  1933,  at  two-thirty  o’clock 


PROGRAM 


1.  Piano — Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor  . 

Samuel  Mittentag 

2.  Piano — Album  Leaf . 

Anthony  Aliverti 

3.  Demonstration  of  Dalcroze  Eurythmics 

4.  Junior  Chorus — 

(a)  Birdie  in  Yonder  Tree\ 

(b)  The  Loreley 


Rachmaninoff 
.  Beethoven 


i 

5.  Piano — Bird  as  Prophet  . 

James  Di  Biase 

6.  Organ — Choral  Prelude, 

“Nun  komm  der  Heiden  Heiland” 

Harriet  Cromie 

7.  Piano — Intermezzo  in  A  Minor 

Irving  Berkowitz 

8.  Toy  Orchestra- 


Tri  angle 

Livia  Scrobe 
Ida  Scotti 
Robert  Russell 
Xylophone 
Leonard  Ferreri 


-Ecossaises 

Tambourine 
Tony  Naputano 
John  Campanella 
Cymbals 

Henry  Argondizza 


9.  Piano — Impromptu 


Conductor 
Anthony  Ackerman 

•  •  •  • 
Harriet  Cromie 


10.  Junior  Chorus — 

(a)  Home  on  the  Range  1  . 

(b)  All  Day  on  the  Prairie/ 

11.  Organ — Marche  Religeuse 

Joy  Cole 
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Silcher 
.  Schumann 

.  Bach 
Brahms 
Beethoven 

Drum 

George  Grimes 
Robert  Rossiter 
Piano 

Rita  Averna 


Arensky 

Arr.  by  Guion 
Guilmant 


The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


For  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1933 


RECEIPTS 


Cash  Balances,  for  June  30,  1932 — 

Capital  fund . $21,129.53 

Income  fund .  1,193.69 

Edwin  Gould  Printery  fund .  11,065.40 


Of  Capital — 

Legacies  (net) .  15*453-38 

Donations .  800.00 

Principal  paid  a/c  mortgages .  20,051.25 

Sale  of  securities . 462,406.75 

Transfer  from  income  fund .  35,000.00 


Of  Income  from  Investments,  Etc. — 

Interest  on  bonds . 118,957.03 

Interest  on  mortgages .  20,698.96 

Interest  on  bank  balances .  313 .65 

Dividends .  21,220.00 


Of  Income  for  Tuition,  Etc. — 

New  York,  City  of .  2,048.75 

New  York,  State  of .  79*659. 17 

New  Jersey,  State  of .  9,115.00 

Miscellaneous .  3,128.95 


Of  Edwin  Gould  Printery  fund — 

Income  from  Bankers  Trust  Co.  as 


Trustees .  3,000.00 

Interest  on  bank  balance .  45.80 


$33,388.62 


533*7ii-38 


161,189.64 


93*95i-87 


3,045.80 


$825,287.31 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Of  Capital — 

Additions  to  property  and  equipment.  $493.00 


Securities  purchased . 547,917.50 


Of  Income  Other  than  Maintenance — 

Insurance  on  buildings .  401. 11 

Water  tax .  122.60 

Commission  on  collection  of  investments  1,623.33 
Investment  counsel  service .  1,373.50 


Of  Income  for  Maintenance — 

Pay  roll . 135,860.00 

Household  supplies .  7,604.11 

Food  supplies .  22,367.41 

Buildings  and  grounds .  29,082.25 

Educational  supplies  and  expenses _  7,009.3 3 

Miscellaneous .  1 2,73  5.39 


Transfer  from  income  to  capital  fund 


Of  Edwin  Gould  Printery  fund — 

Commission  on  collection  of  income. . .  60.00 

Salaries .  1,387.50 

Purchase  of  books,  apparatus,  etc.  .  .  .  2,776.15 


Cash  Balances,  June  30,  1933 — 

Capital  fund .  6,430.41 

Income  fund .  3,156.17 

Edwin  Gould  Printery  fund .  .  9.887.55 


$548,410.50 


3.520.54 


214,658.49 

35,000.00 


4,223.65 


19,474-13 

$825,287.31 
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THE  TRIPLE  ROLL - HUMAN  TUMBLEBUG 


LIST  OF  LEGACIES  AND  DONATIONS 


Miles  R.  Burke . $2,000.00 

Jane  Van  Cortland .  300.00 

Isaac  Bullard .  101.66 

Elizabeth  Bayley .  100.00 

John  Jacob  Astor .  5,000.00 

William  Bean .  500.00 

Peter  G.  Stuyvesant .  3,000.00 

John  Horsburgh .  5,000.00 

Elizabeth  Demilt .  5,000.00 

Sarah  Demilt .  2,000.00 

C.  D.  Betts .  40.00 

Sarah  Penny .  500.00 

Sarah  Bunce .  500.00 

Elizabeth  Idley .  196.00 

Samuel  S.  Howland .  1,000.00 

William  Howe .  2,985.14 

Margaret  Fritz .  100.00 

James  McBride .  500.00 

Charles  E.  Cornell .  521.96 

Charles  E.  Deming .  50.00 

Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton .  200.00 

W.  Brown .  465.00 

Elizabeth  Gelston .  1,000.00 

Robert  J.  Murray .  500.00 

Seth  Grosvenor .  10,000.00 

Elijah  Withington .  100.00 

Benjamin  F.  Butler .  512.49 

Frissel  Fund .  2,000.00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles .  6,561.87 

Anson  G.  Phelps .  5,675.68 

Thomas  Reilly .  2,254.84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyle .  100.00 

Thomas  Eggleston .  2,000.00 

Sarah  A.  Riley .  100.00 

William  E.  Saunders .  725.84 

Thomas  Eddy .  1,027.50 

Robert  C.  Goodhue .  1,000.00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlett .  190.00 

Stephen  V.  Albro .  428.57 

John  Penfold .  470.00 

Madam  Jumel .  5,000.00 

Mrs.  Steers .  34-66 


Thomas  Garner .  #1, 410.00 

Elizabeth  Magee .  534.00 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose .  .  5,000.00 

John  J.  Phelps .  2,350.00 

Rebecca  Elting .  100.00 

Gerard  Martins .  500.00 

Regina  Horstein .  250.00 

John  Alstyne .  10,320.44 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Wooley .  5,984.83 

Benjamin  Nathan .  1,000.00 

Thomas  M.  Taylor .  6,151.94 

Simeon  Abrahams .  5,052.70 

James  Peter  Van  Horn .  20,000.00 

Caleb  Swan .  500.00 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Schermerhorn _  10,000.00 

Henry  H.  Munsell .  3>396-32 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne. .  .  .  5,000.00 

William  Dennistoun .  11,892.77 

William  B.  Astor .  5,000.00 

Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright.  .  .  1,000.00 

Geo.  T.  Hewlett  executor. .  .  500.00 

J.  L.  (of  Liverpool,  Eng.)...  .  25.00 

Ephraim  Holbrook .  39,458.16 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corning .  5,000.00 

Eliza  Mott .  1,475.54 

Maria  M.  Hobby .  2,509.82 

Daniel  Marley .  1,749.30 

Henry  E.  Robinson .  6,000.00 

Henry  Schade .  20.00 

Caroline  Goff .  4,161.59 

Catherine  P.  Johnston .  530.00 

Mrs.  Emma  Strecker .  12,221.66 

Eli  Robbins .  5,000.00 

Margaret  Burr .  11,011.11 

Mary  Burr .  10,611.11 

Samuel  Willetts .  5,045.00 

Roosevelt  &  Sons .  45-00 

August  Schell .  5,000.00 

James  Kelly .  5,000.00 

George  Merrill .  40.00 

William  B.  and  Leonora  S. 

Bolles .  2,949.11 
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Edward  B.  Underhill .  500.00 

Harriet  Gross .  1,000.00 

Mary  Hopeton  Drake .  2,340.00 

George  Dockstader .  325.00 

Mary  Rogers .  1,000.00 

Polly  Dean .  500.00 

John  Delaplaine .  302.99 

Abby  A.  Coates  Winsor .  1,000.00 

Harriet  Flint .  1,776.74 

Maria  C.  Robbins . '  10,000.00 

Julia  A.  Delaplaine .  38,842.25 

Thomas  W.  Strong .  1,893.00 

Maria  Moffet .  16,408.21 

William  Clymer .  2,000.00 

Julia  L.  Peyton .  1,000.00 

Amos  R.  Eno .  5,000.00 

Clarissa  L.  Crane .  1,000.00 

Leopold  Boscowitz .  1,000.00 

Emeline  S.  Nichols .  5,000.00 

Margaret  Salsbury .  100.00 

Sarah  B.  Munsell .  477.56 

Edward  L.  Beadle .  4*303-99 

Cecelia  J.  Loux .  2,000.00 

Mrs.  E.  Douglas  Smith .  1,649.57 

William  C.  Schermerhorn...  .  10,000.00 

Mary  J.  Walker .  25,193.76 

Sarah  Schermerhorn .  5,137.05 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn 

(for  building  fund) .  10,000.00 

(for  pipe  organ) .  5,840.00 

Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Myers. . .  .  5,000.00 

Peter  Marie .  3,145.47 

Eli  Specht .  2,816.17 

Catherine  Talman .  4,996.60 

Annie  Stewart  Miller . 116,401.93 

Amelia  B.  Lazarus .  10,000.00 

Ida  M.  Chapman .  200.00 

Cash  (Wm.  B.  Wait) .  600.00 

Mrs.  Edith  Smith  Werle.  .  .  .  825.00 

Theodore  P.  Nichols .  8,000.00 

Emma  A.  Tillotson .  5,000.00 

William  C.  Egleston .  15,000.00 

Angelina  C.  I.  Anderson  ....  5,000.00 

Harriet  B.  Decker .  3,000.00 


Mary  Anna  Wenk .  100.00 

Jeanne  Platt .  1,000.00 

Emil  Levy .  1,000.00 

Catherine  Jane  Pryer .  1,269.73 

Elizabeth  Kerr .  400.00 

Martha  H.  Andrew .  25,000.00 

Mary  L.  Howard .  17,078.46 

Rachel  H.  Pfeiffer .  2,500.00 

Mary  G.  Harriot .  3,523.20 

Antonio  J.  Moderno .  12,865.52 

The  Brez  Foundation .  12,500.00 

Edward  L.  Radcliff .  4,794.85 

John  R.  Peters .  1,000.00 

Hamilton  W.  Cary .  2,500.00 

William  Infeld .  500.00 

Fanny  Schermerhorn 

Bridgham .  15,000.00 

Charles  E.  Rhinelander . 24,222.15 

Whitman-Bennett  Studio...  .  100.00 

Cash  (Anonymous) .  325.00 

Margaret  A.  Howard .  500.00 

Sarah  Matilda  Mygatt .  1,000.00 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn .  1,981,460.77 

Martha  Ann  Shannon .  12,929.25 

“A  Friend” .  100.00 

Edwin  Gould .  51,000.00 

Edwin  Gould  (for  “Printery”)  80,000.00 

Mary  B.  Dortic .  17,567.05 

Arnold  Thayer .  5,000.00 

Henry  Fatton .  1,491.82 

Mary  Skidmore  Rogers .  2,000.00 

Grenville  Kleiser .  50.00 

Christine  Meyer .  1,000.00 

Marie  Emmons .  2,500.00 

Louis  T.  Lehmeyer .  2,000.00 

Duncan  G.  Harris .  890.00 

Morris  W.  Jacobi .  2,690.56 

August  L.  Peters .  35>796.i7 

Jane  C.  Long .  3,000.00 

Sophie  C.  Helfst .  1,000.00 

Reading  Sterrit . 63,373.65 

Alfred  B.  Jenkins .  500.00 

Emil  Wolff .  2,866.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Taylor. .  77.00 
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L.  H.  Markman .  5.00 

Elizabeth  Shepard  Lough...  .  10.00 

Annie  C.  Kane .  25,000.00 

Sophia  M.  Low .  8,457.17 

Mary  D.  Johnes .  1,000.00 

Blanche  Bache  Newkirk .  250.00 

“Quex” .  40.00 

William  Henry  Atkinson ....  181.00 

Rosa  Maas .  1,000.00 

Frederick  Winkelmann .  2,934.85 

George  Samuel  Knauss .  2,000.00 

Mary  Tanner .  500.00 

Emma  Fagan .  1,770.13 


J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall .  1,010.32 

Louise  M.  Mueller .  10.00 

Augusta  F.  Mueller .  5.00 

James  D.  Freeman .  5,050.64 

Jacob  M.  P.  Willits .  19,934.00 

Georgiana  M.  Amidon . 51,734.95 

Adeline  E.  Schermerhorn. . . .  219.01 

Fanny  Rosenberg .  100.00 

Lucy  D.  Akerly .  100.00 

Guilia  Morosini .  5,000.00 

Edwin  Schlamp .  11,429.38 

Sundry  donations  of  amounts 

under  $100 .  504-67 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  THE  NEW  YORK 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BLIND ,  located  at  Pelham  Parkway  and  Williams- 
bridge  Road  ( formerly  Ninth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
Street ),  the  sum  of 

- Dollars 

to  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


A  WRESTLING  BOUT 


